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CHAPTER I 

THR GReXt advantage OF BElNp IHR T(^L 0P*T1IE FAMILY — MY 
DESTINY IS DECIDED, AND 1 AM CONSIGNED TO A ^TOCK-BAONFR AS 
FART OF Ills majesty’s SEA-STOCK — UNFORTUNATELY FOR ME MR. 

mandycock: is a dear, and i get very little dinner. 

I • •• • 

Ip I cannot narrate, a life of adventurous and dplmg ex¬ 
ploits, fortunately I have no heavy crimes to confess : and> if 
I do not rise in the estimation of the reader for acts of gal¬ 
lantly and devotion in my country’s cause, at least ,l may 
claim the merit of zealous and persevering continuance in my 
vocation. Wc are all of us variously gifted from Above, and 
he vjIio is content to walk, instead of to run, on his allotted 
path through life, although hfc not lo rapidly attain the 
goal, has the advantage tff not being out of breath upon*his 
arrival. Not that 1 mean to infer that my life has not been 
one of adventure. I only mean to say, that in all whi^fh has 
fVcurrcd, I have been a passive, ratlier than an active, per¬ 
sonage; and, if events of interest are be reco^ed^ they 
certainly have not b^en*sought bjfc mo. 

As well as I can recollect and analyse my early propensi¬ 
ties, 1 think that, had I been permitted Ao select my own pro¬ 
fession, 1 should in all probability haye bound myself ap- 
pren^f'* t^ tailor; for I always envied the comfortable scat 
whkh tliey app^red to en]by upon the shop^ard, and tijeir 
rievated j^osition^ which enabled them to look down upon the 
constant succession of t^e idle dr.*tl)^ Imsy, who passed in re¬ 
new before thetnJn the main street if the country town, near 
0 which I passed the :drgt fAirte^n years of my existence.. * 

But my father, who was a Blergyman of the Church of 
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J^ngland, JTtti the yoi:yigc&t brothei* of a^ioble t%mily, Jfafl 
lucrittiv^ ^ ‘ above lHittq|is,**- if his son hal 

not. It has been from tijne immegiprial *111 .titfel|henij^lStcus4 
tom tp'sacrifice the fjreptcst foOl of the fainilj^ to the p'rof^i^tH) 
and naval superiority of the country, and, at the- age of four¬ 
teen, I was selccttal as tin; vitti'm. Jf the custom be judicio* 

1 had no reason to comL^ain. There was not otiC <lisseyy|^eut 
voice, when it was^'V^osed before all the varictie^of my 
aunts a»d cousins, invited ]«irtakc of our new-year’s fes¬ 
tival. I w*ts selcci!bd byT genefal acclamation. Flattered by 
such an unanibtious acknowledgment of my qualification, and 
a stroke of my fatlu^-’s hand down my liead which accom¬ 
panied it, I felt as proud, and, alas! as nncoifscious as the 
calf with •gihj^ed horns, who plays and mumbles with the 
fiow’ers of the garland which designates his fate to ev<*ry one 
but himself. J even felt, or thought I felt, a slight ijegrce of 
t»iv]it 4 ^y ardour, and a sort of vision of future gram^ui puMc/! 
before ine, in the distant vista of which I perceived a coach 
with four horses, and a service of plate. It was, Ivowever, 
drivey away beforS I could decipher it, by» positive bodily 
pain, occasioned by my elder brother Tom, who, having*been 
directed by ray father to snuft* the candles, took the ojqjortii- 
nity of my abstraction to insert a piece of the still ignited 
cotton into my left ear, liut as ray story is not a vejy short 
one, I must not dwell too lonf^ on its commencement. J sIihII 
therefore inform the i%ader;^that my father, who lived in the 
north of England, did not think it right to tit ne out at the 
counbry town, near to which we resided; but about a fortnight 
after the decision which I have referred to, he forwarded ine 
to Londob, on the outside of the coach, with my best suit of 
bottle-green and six shpis. * To prevent mistakes, I was 
booked in the way-bill, to. be delivered to Mr. Thomas 
Handycock, No. 1Saint Cllement’s Lane—cartiage paid.” 
My parting with the* family was very* affecting ; my mother 
cried bitterly, for, like all iqothefs, she liked f<>ol 

which she had presented to my father, better than alf the 
rest ; iny sisters cried because my mother cjied ; Tom roared 
for a short time more loudly than |^11 the rest, having been 
chastised by my father fftj broking his fourth window in 
that week; during all widely my fatherjtvalked up and down 
l^oom with impatience, because he was kept from Ids din- 
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n*j|^ and, like "all ortliodox divines, he was lenwious of the 
only sensual enjoyment iWinicted to Ms cloth. 

At last 1 tore myself away. I had blubbered till my eyes 
were so red and swollen* that the* pupils weSe scarcejy to be 
distinguished, Snd tears and dirt had veined my cheeks like 
,he marble of the chimney-piece. ^ My^ handkerchief was 
snaked througlfc with wiping my eyes and blowing my nose, 
beT!ll# the scene was over. My brotli/y* Tom, with a kind¬ 
ness which did honour to his heart, exfclian^’.d ^is for mine, 
saying, with fraternal regard, Here, V*^tcr, t^ke*mine, its 
as dry as a bone. ” But my father would not lyait for a second 
handkerchief to perform its duty. He led me away through 
the hall, when, .having shaken hands with all the men, and^ 
kissed all the maids, who stood in a#row v^ith tl\pir aprons to 
their, eyes, I quitted my paternal roof. • 

The coachman accompanietl me to the placp from whence 
srtige was to start.’ Having seen me Securely wedged 
net\veen two fat old women, and having put my par^rl i*feide, 
he took his leave, and in a few minutes I was on ray road to 
London, ^ , 

*J[ was too much depressed to take notice of any thing during 
my journey. When we arrived in London, they drove to tl»e 
Blue Boar (in a street, the name of which 1 have forgotten). 

I had never seen or heard of such an animal, and certainly it 
dii? appear very formidable*;^its mouth was open and teetli 
^ery large. What surprised me sy'll more was to observe 
that its teeth and hoofs were* of* pure gold. Who knows, 
thought I, that in some of the strange countries which 1 am 
flooined to visit, but that I may fall in with, and slToot one 
of these terrific, monsters? with what haste shall I.select those > 
precious parts, and with joy should I, on my return, 
pour them as an offering of ^'aii affection into my mptherV 
lap !—and then, as J thought of my E^lother, the tears again 
gushed into my eyes. * 

"i'he coachman threw whip to the ostler, and the reina< 
iijjbh r»Sf*horses' backs: he then dismounted, and calling to 
me, “ Now, young gentleman, I’sc a-waitingf ’ he put a ladder 
up for me to get down bythen turning to a porter, he said 
to him, “Bill, you nflist take*this here young gem^man and 
that ere parcel to this herq|direetion.—Please to remember the 
coachman, sir.” t replied thatnl certainly would, if he wished 
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it, and walfiscl off with the porter; the coacnma* ohser\]#iig, 
as I went avray, " Wll, lie is a jfool— that's sartain.” I 
arrived quite safe at St. Clement’s Lane, wjien the portpr re¬ 
ceived a shilling for hi^^ trouble from the maid who let me in, 
and I was shown up into a parlour, where 1 Yound myself in 
company with Mra Haqdycook, 

M rs. Handycock w-as a little meagre woman, wlio did not 
speak very good En^jsh,*and who appeared to me to fTrfpIoy 
die major^ jibrimr her time in biyuding out from the top of the 
stairs to the*servantr. below.' Imever saw her cither read a 
book or occupy herself with needle-work, during the whole 
time 1 was iu the house. She had a large grey parrot, and I 
really cannot tell which screamed the worse pf t>»e two—but 
she was very civiT and ^kind to me, and asked me ton times 
a-day when I h^d last heard of my grandfather. Lord Privilege. 
1 observed that she always did so if any company liappeired to 
call in during nfy stay at her IioUkSC. Before J had lifcii thgfr 
ten ‘minutes, she told me that she hadored sailors — they 
were the defendiours and preserviours of thoir kings and 
countries,” and diat “ Mr. Handycock would bf home by four 
o'clock, and then w'e should go to dinner.’* Then she jianj/ed 
off Jier cliair to bawl to the cook from the head -tf the staiis— 
“Jemima, Jemima! — ve’ll ha’e the viting biled instiad of 
fried,” “Can't inarm,” replieil Jemima; “they be all begged 
and crumbed, with their tails <heir moutlis.” “ V\*ll then, 
ncvei' mind, Jemima,” .replied the lady.—“ Don't pul your, 
linger into the parrot's cage,•my love—he’s apt to be cross 
with strangers. Mr. Handycock will be home at four o'clock, 
and then wc shall have our dinner. Are you fond of viting?''' 

.4s X was very anxious to see Mr. XIandytock, and very 
anxious to have niy dinner, l,ms«j:iot sbrry to hear the clock 
on the stairs strike four; w/^ien Mrs. Handycock again jumped 
up, and put her head over th^ banisters, “ Jemima, Jemima, 
it's four o’clock !” “ I hear it, marra,” replied the cook ; and 
she gave the frying-pan a twist, wMch made the hiss ing a nd 
the smell come flying up into the parlour, and macfWIe'inSjre 
hun^y than ever. 

Rap, tap, tap ! “ There’s ytmr master, Jerrtima,” screameil 
the lady. “I hear him, njarm," replied the cook. “Run 
.down, my dear, and Jet Mr.*Hai[dycock in,” said his wife* 

“ He* il be so surprised at seeiftg you open the dcor.” 
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I ran (lt>«rn as Mrs. Handycock desired me, er.^ opened the 
L‘et-door. “ W^ho tlie devil are ybu?" in* a gruff voice, 


cried Mr. Handyqock ; a man about six feet high, dressed in 
blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots, with, a black 
coat and waistcoat. 1 was a little rebuffed, I must own, but 
I replied that I was IMr. Simple. “,An<\ pray,* Mr, Simple, 
w hat would yoar grandfather say if he saw you now > I have 
s.."rV9l^ls in plenty to open my door, ejid'the parlour is the 
proper place for young gentlemen.” * ” ^ 

* “ Law, Mr. Handycock,"«aid his wif«, from fhe top of the 

stairs,'' how can you be so cross I told him to open the 
door to surprise you.” * 

And you have surprised me," replied he, '' with your, 
cursed folly." » • 

While Mr. Handycock was rubbing his bodts on the mat, 1 
went up stairs, rather mortified, I must own, as my father had 
rn^hat Mr. Handycock was his stock-bfoker, and woidd 
do all he could to make me comfortable; indeed, he*had 
written to that effect in a letter, which my father showed to 
me before 1 Jpft home. When I retiytied to the parlour, 
JViyp. Handycock whis’pered to me, '' Never mind, ifly dear, 
it's only because there's something wrong on ’Change. Mr, 
Handycock is a bear just now." I thought so too, but I made 
no answer, for Mr. Handycock came up stairs, and walking 
witS tw'o strides from the door^f the parlour to the fire-place, 
turned his back to it, and lifting uj^his coat-tails, began to 
whistle. • * 

'' Are you ready for your dinner, my dear ? ” said the lady , 
almost trembling. * 

If the dinner is ready for me. I Ijelieve we usually dine 
at four,” answered •her husband gruffly. 

“Jemima, Jemima, dish up!* do you hear, Jemima” 

“ Yes, raarm,” replied the cook^ “ directly I 'vje thickened the 
butter;" and Mrs. Handycock resumed her seat, with, “ Well, 
Mr. Simple, and how is 3 ipur grandfather, Lord Privilege ? ” 

“ fie isljfdite well, ma'am," answered I, for the fifteenth time 
at least. But dinner put an end to the silence which followed 
this reinark. *JMr. Handycock* lowered his coat-tails and 
walke^ down stairs, le^ing his ^tife and me to follow at our 
leisure. • | • » 

“ Pray, ma’am,** inquired I,*as soon as he was out of hear- 
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ing, '*■ whatSs^tlie matter witli Mr. llandycocfj, tliat lie is^«so 
cross to you ? ” * • * * * 

Vy, my dear^ it is one of the Tnisfortunes of matcrmony, 
that vcn.the husband’s put*out, the vife is sure to have her 
share cf it Mr. Ilaridycock must have lost moftcy on ’Change, 
and then he always,com^ liome cross. Ven he vins, then he 
is as merry as a cricket” • 

'' Are you people coming down to dinner?” roareolKvlr, 
Iiandycocjf flTonrbelow, Yes,^ly dear,” replied the lady; 
” I thought that yOK were* i^asking your hands.” ’\V\‘ de¬ 
scended into the dining-room, where we found tliat Mr. 
Handycock had already*^dcvoured two of the whitings, leaving 
»only one on the dish for his wife and me. Vould you like 
a little bit of viting, rnyvdear ?” "said the lady to me. ’ It's 
not worth halving,” observed the gentleman, in a surly tone, 
taking up the fish with his own knife and fork, and putting it 
on his plate, 

Well, I’m SO glad you like them, my dear,” repliedHi^e 
lady meekly; then turning tome, there’s some nice roast 
wmil coming, my dear.” 

The Veal made its appearance, and fortunately for us ]||Jr. 
Handycock could not devour it all. He took tl^ lion’s share, 
nevertheless, cutting off all the brown, and then slioviiig the 
dish over to his wife to help herself and me. I had not put 


two pieces in my mouth before^Mr. Handycock desiied mt' to 
get ii^> and hand him thjj^ porter-pot, which stood on the side¬ 
board. I thought that if it vflas not right for me to open a 


door, neither was it for me to wait at table — but I obeyed him 
without making a remark. 


After dinner, Mr. I^andycock went down to the cellar for a 
bottle of wine, () deary ijpu!« exckinicd his wife, he 
must have lost a mint of mbiiey—we had better go up stairs 
and leave him alone ; he’ll be j^etter after a bottle of port,, per¬ 
haps,” I was very gla.d to go away, and being very tired, I 
went to bed without any tea, for j^rs. Aandycock dared not 
venture to make it before her, husband came up staiflu^ 
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rJTTIN'Gf OUT our THE SIIOItaEST NOTICE -roUTUNATElT FOIl MB THIS 

J>AV ME. UANTIVCOCK IS A UEAe' AND f FAKt: VERY WiLI.-1 SET 

OFT FOR PORTSfMOUTH-BKHINO THE COACH 1 MEET A MAN EEFOHE 

fffB^MAST-HE IS DISGUISED WITH UQUOai, BUT IS NOT THE ONLY 

DISGUISE I BALD IN WITH IN MY JOURNEY. * •' '• 

• • 

• * I* • • 

The next morning Mr. Handy cock appeared^ to be in some. 
Tvhat better humour. One of the lin^ndrapers who fitted out 
cadetSj &c. on the shortest notice,” was sent for, and orders 
given fiir my equipmentj wliijpU Mr. ^andyibck insisted should 
he ready on the day afterwards, or tlie articles*would be left on 
liis hands; adding, that my place was already taken in the 
X^ortsua^tth coach. • 

Ht'ally, sir,” observed tlie man, *^I’niafiaid—on^ubh 
very short notice- 

Your card says, ^ the shortest noj;ice,’” rejoined Mr. 
Ilandycock, ^vlth the confidence and authority of a mafiivlio is 
entibled to correct anotlicr by his own assertions. If you do 
not choose to undertake the wo. k, another wiU.” 

This silenced the man, who made his promise, took my 
measure, and departed; anik soon afterwards Mr. Ilandycock 
also quitted the house, ^ * • 

XYhat with ray grandfather and the*parrot, and Mrs. Handy- 
cock wondering how much money her husband had lost, ruu- 
j'ing to the head of the stairs and talking to the cook, l.he day 
passed away pretty well till four o’clock; when, as before, 
Mrs. Handy cock ^creamet^ jtlte cook screamed, the parrot 
screamed, and Mr. Handycock rapped at the door, and vras let 
in—but not by me. He ascended the stairs with tliree bounds, 
and coming into the parlour, <S-ied, Well, Nancy, my love, 
how are you Then stepping over* her, “ Give me a kiss, 
o]«i-giil.-«^4’m as hungry as a hunter. Mr. Simple, how do you 
do? I hope you have passed the morning agreeably. I'lrust 
wabh my hands* and change ray. boots, my love; I am not fit 
io sit down to table wiili you in* this pickle. Well, Polly, how 
are ydu” • * g, 

“ I’m glad youire hqpgry, wiy dear, I’ve such a nice dinner 

B 4 
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for you,*' ri^plied the wife, all sniilos. " Jeriiimg, be 
and dish up—JVfr. Handycock is so hmisrry/’ 

Yes, inarm,” replied the cook; and Mrs. Tlandycock fol¬ 
lowed her husband into hh bedrooki on tlic same floor, to 
assist him at his toilet. 

Ry Jovc^ Nancy, the bu^Ji have been nicely taken in,” 
said Mr, Handycoclc, as hre sat down to dinner.^ 

“ O I am so glad !” replied his wife, giggling; aniipc;, I 
believe she iitaa, but w^»y I did not understand. 

“ Mr. Simple/' said he, “ will you allow me to offer you 
a little fish.” * , ' ' * 

“ If you do not want/t all yourself, sir,” replied I politely. 
Mra^ Ilandycock frowned and shook her head ^t mo, while 
her hdsband helped me. My t\pve, a bit of fish ?” ’ 

^^’^c botii fiad our share to-day, and 1 never saw a man more 
polite than Mr. Handycock. lie joked with his wife, asked 
me to drink wina with him two or three times, talked ai^'-ut iny 
grandfather; and, in short, we had a very pleasant evenin«^f*^ 
The next morning all my clothes came home, but Mr, 
Plandycock, who still continued in good humour, said that he 
would i¥)t allow me to travel by night, that !t should sleep 
there and set off the next morning ; which I did it six o’clock, 
and before eight 1 had arrived at .the Elephant and Castle, 
where we stopped for a quarter of an hour. I was looking at 
the painting representing this aninjal with a castle on its balk: 
and assuming that of Alnwick, fvhich ^ had seen, as a fair es¬ 
timate of the size and v?eight,of that which he carried, w^as 
attempting to enlarge my ideas so as to comprehend the stu- 
pendousrbulk of the elephant, when I observed a crowd assem¬ 
bled at the corner; and asking a gentleman who sat by me in 
a plaid cloak, whether there was not something very uncommon 
to attract so many people, he»re*plied, “Not very, for it is only 
a drunken sailor.” 

I rose from my seat, wliich Was on the hinder part of the 
coach, that I might see him, for it ijjas a hew sight to me, and 
excited my curiosity; when, to my astonishment, h^waggeftd 
frdii the crowd, *(hd swore that he’d go to Portsmouth. He 
climke^ up by tlie wheel of the coach and sat down by' me. I 
,beli«fVv> that I stared at him very much, for he said to me, 
5»Whst are you gaping at, y^u young sculping.? Do you 
wj^nt tt, catch flies.? or did y«.u nevgr see^ a chap half seas 
over before ? ** 
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*•1 replie<J, I had never been at sea im^my lifc^ but 

that 1 was going.'* t . , 

AVell, then, you’re like a young tear, all your sorrows to 
conic — that's ali,*my heSirty,” re])iied he. “ ‘When you get on 
board, yon’ll luid monkey’s allowance—more kicks than hali- 
pence. 1 say, you pcwter-carrier, bring us arrotlier pint of 
ale.” ^ . 

"waiter of the inn, "who "was attending the coach, brought 
out the ale, half of which the sailor dratik, and tbe other half 
. threw into the waiter's face,^ellin^ him^'* that was*his allow¬ 
ance; and now',” said he, what’s to pay?”" The waiter, 
w'ho looked very angry, but appeared |oo much afraid of the 
sailor to say any thing, answered fourpence ; and the sailor 
jmlled Tiut a hanllful of bank-^iotes, n^xed i#p with gold, silver, 
arul coppers, and was picking out the money to pay for his 
^ beer,^ when the coachman, who was impatient, drove oH'. 

^ “ Tii^rc’s cut and run,” cried tlie sailor, •thrusting all the 

iiWicy into bis breeches pocket. “ That’s, what you'll hiStn 
to do, my joker, before you have been two cruizes to sea.” 

In the mean lime the gentleman in the^plaid cloak, who was 
seated by me, ftnoked his cigar without saying a word. • I com¬ 
menced a conversation with him relative to my profession, and 
asked liiin whether it was not very difficult to Itarn. Larn,” 
cried the sailor, interrupting us, no ; it may be difficult for 
sudh chaps as me before tbeiiiast to larn, but you, 1 presume, 
is a reefer, and they a’pt got ?nuch to larn, 'cause why, they 
pipe-clays their weekly accounts^ afld walks up-and down with 
their hands in their pockets. You must larn to chaw baccy, 
drink grog, and call the cat a beggar, and then you kiit>ws all 
a midshijiman’s expected to know now-a-days. Ar'n’t I right, 
sir?” said the sailor,* appe|lipg to the gentleman in a plaid 
cloak. I axes you, because f sue you're a sailor by the cut 
of your jib. Beg pardon, sir,” continued he, touching his 
hat, hope no offence.” 

I am afraid that’ you J^ave nearly liit the mark, my good 
fel4ow,”^dicd the gentleman. 

^rhe drunken fellow then entered into Conversation*with 
liim, staflng that he had been*paid off from the Audacious at 
Portsmouth, and had cime up London to spend his money 
with his messmates ; .but that ytfs'terday he had discovered that^ 
a Jew at Portsmouth luul soldtiim a seal as gold for fifteeu 
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shillings, wAich proved to be copper^ and thlrt h% was going 
back to Portsmouth to giv^ the.Jew «. couple of black eyes for 
his rascality, and that when he had done that, he was to return 
to his messmates,* who had promised fo drink success to the ex¬ 
pedition at the Cock and Bottle, St. Martin’s^ Lane, uiitd he 
should return. 

The gentleman In tWe plaid cloak commended him very 
much for his resolution: for he sai<l, that althouglim^he 
journey to ^d from l^ortsmoutli would cost twice the value of 
a gold seal, yet, that in the ^neP it might be worth a Jew's 
eyeJ* WhatTie meant I dul not comprehend. 

Whenever the coach ^topped, the sailor called for more ale, 
and always threw the remairnler which he could not drink into 
the face of the man wly brougl^t it out for‘him, just? as the 
coach was sfartisg off, and then tossed the pewter pot on the 
ground for him to pick up. He became more tipsy every stage, 
and the last from Portsmouth, when he pulled out hyi,money 
he could find no silver, so he handed down a note, and desilfS 
the waiter to change it. The waiter crumpled it up and put 
it into his pocket, and then returned the sailor the change for 
a one-ptfiund note: Imt the geutloman in the plaKl had observed 
that it was a five-pound note which the sailor had giveti, sJnd 
insisted upon the waiter producing, it, and giving the proper 
change. The sailor took his money, which the waiter handed 
to him, begging pardon for the i^jistake, although he coloutrcil 
up v^ry much at being detected.* I really beg your jjardoi)," 
said he again, ‘^it was qhite ajmistake whereupon the sailor 
threw the pewter pot at the waiter, saying, I really beg your 
pardon»too,”—and with such force, that it flattened upon the 
man’s head, who fell senseless on the road. The coachman 
drove offj and I nevef heard whether the. man was killed or 
not. , * 

After the coach had driven off, the sailor eyed the gentleman 
in the plaid cloak for a rainute^r two, and then said, When 
I first looked at you 1 took you for some officer in mufti; but 
now that 1 see you look so sh^r^ after the rhino^t’s qgiy 
idea *that you’re» some poor devil of a Scotchman, maylikp 
second mate of a marchant ves^l—there’s h^lf-a-cmwn for 
your sarvioes -*-*• I’d give yOu Tiiore if^I thought you would 
J^jpend iC* *• • 

f ^ The gentleman laughed, an^took the half-crown, wliich 1 
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afferwarils *bscrved that he gave to a grey-headed beggar at 
the bottom of Porlsdoww Hilh I ^Inquired of him how soon 
we should be at Portsmouth ; he answered that we were pass¬ 
ing the lines ; but'I saw bo lines, and I was ashamed to show 
my ignorance. *He asked me what ship I was going to join. 
1 could not recollect her name, but I told him it was painted 
on the outside pf ray chest, which was coming down by the 
wa^^9«w: all that 1 could recollect was ,that it was a French 
name. • 

“ Have you no letter of introduction the captafn ? ” said 
he. 

“Yes, I have," replied I; and I pujled out* my pocket-book 
in which tjie letter was. “ Captain Savage, H. M. ship 
Diomede," continued I, reading to hij|n. • 

'fo my surprise he very coolly proceeded to* open the letter, 
, whicJi, when J perceived what he was doing, occasioned me 
, iraraecMutely to snatch the letter from him, stating my opinion 
atTlie same time that it was a breach of honour, and tbatSn 
my opinion he was no gentleman. 

“ Just as you please, youngster," replied he. “ Recollect, 
you have told fne I am no gentleman," > 

^Ic wrapped his plaid around him, and said no more ; and 
I was not a little pleased at having silenced him by my reso. 
lute behaviour. 


CHAPTER III. 

I AM MADE TO LOOr VERT BLUE AT THE BSLUE POSTS—•FIKD WILD 
SPIRITS AttOONl), AND, SOOil ArVEB, HOT SPIRITS WITHIN ME, AT 
LENGTH MY SPIRITS OVERCOME ME -1- CALL TO PAT MT RESPFCTS TO 
THE CAPTAIN, AND FIND THAT J HAB HAI» THK PLEASURE OF MEETING 
HIM BEFORE—'NO SOONER OUT o9 ONE SCRAPE THAN INTO ANOTHER. 

t • 

VYhen *we stopped, I inquired of the coachman which was the 
best inn. He answered that it was the Blue Postesses, where 
the midUhipmen leave their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, 
and sometimes fbrgetato pay'fof their breakfastesses." He 
laughed when he sud it, and*I thought that he was joking, 
with mej but he*pointpd out Jiwo large blue posts at the do<tf 
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next the coach-office, and told me that all the iftidsiiipmen rfi- 
softed to that hotel. He ihen. asketl me *to remember the 

C 

coachman, which, by this time, I had found out implied that 
I was not to forget to give* him a shilling,’%vhich I did, and 
then went into thesipn. I'lie coffee-room was 4ull of midship¬ 
men, and, as»I was anxious about my chest, I inquired of one 
of them if he knev? wh<?n the waggon would cpme in. 

Do you expect your mother by it ? replied he. #*■»* 

‘‘O nol^ut I expect my uniforms — I only wear these 
bottle-gretfns until they come.« * 

And pra;7 what sllip are you going to join ? ” 

** The Die-a-ihaid —j Captain Thomas Kirkwall Savage.” 

The Diomede — I say, Robinson, a’n’t that t]^e frigate in 
which the midshipmen l^ad four .dozen a-piec*e for not having 
pipe-clayed theiK weekly accounts on the Saturday? ” 

" To be sure it is,” replied the other; ‘‘ why, the captain 
gave a youngster^five dozen the other day for wearing iHjgcarlet 
wettoh-riband.” ** 

'' He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” continued tlie 
other; he flogged the whole starboard watch the last time 
that he •was on a cniise, because the ship w'ould'unly sail nine 
knots upon a bowline.” 

" O dear! ” said I, '' then I 'in very sorry that I am goincr 
to join, him.” 

*Pon my soul I pity you : you’ll be fagged to death ; <r<ir 
tbere.'s only three midshipmen In the ship now — all the rest 
ran away. Didn’t they,^Rtbipson ? ” 

“ There's only two left now: — for poor Matthews died of 
fatigue^ He was worked all day, and kept watch all night for 
six weeks, and one morning he was found dead upon iiis 
chest.” ‘ ^ 

“God bless my soul!” cri<Sd‘l,* "and yet, on shore, they 
say he is such a kind man to his midshipmen.” 

"Yes,” replied llobinson, *^he spreads that report every 
where. Now, observe, Vhen you first call upon him, and re¬ 
port your having borne to join his ship, he '11 tell youethat he 
ia very happy to Miee you, and that he hopes your family are 
then he'll recommend, you to go on board afld learn 
j/mr duty. After that, stadd blear. )fow, recollect what 1 
IpWe said, and see if it does not prove true. Come, sit down 
%rith us and take a glass of grog^ it wiU keep your spirits up.”" 
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These mftlshipiqen told me so much about my captain^ and 
tlie horrid cruelties which* he had practised, that I had some 
doubts whether I had iiol^ better set ofi‘ home again. When 
I asked their ojiinlon, they said, that if 1 did, I should be 
taken up as a deserter and hanged; that my best .plan was to 
beg his acceptance of a few gallons of rusn, for he was very 
fond of grog, and, that then J might perhaps be in his good 
grace^as long as the rum might last. » 

I am SOI ry to state that thi^ midshipmen made me very tipsy 
that evening. I don’t recollt^it bei^/g pu<?U) bed,*but I found 
myself there the next morning with a dreadful head-ache, and 
a vc'i-y confused recollection of what hsfd passed. I was very 
much sjiockal at-iny Jiaving so soon forgotten the injunctions 
of iny parents, and was makftig vow# never to be so foolish 
again, when in came the midshipman who had^iee.^ so kind to 
•me th*e night before. “ Come, Mr. Jlottlegreen,'* he bawled 
alluTling, I suppose, to the colour of my clothes, rouse 
and hitt. There’s the captain's coxswain waiting for you 
below. By the powers, you’re in a pretty scrape for what you 
did last night! 'i • ^ 

** Did last night! ” replied I, astonished. Wliy, does the 
captain knov/ that I was tipsy ?” 

I think you took devilish good care to let him know it 
whejji you were at the theatre,” 

“ At the theatre ! was I at*t3ie theatre?” 


To be suie you werfe. You w^uM go, do all we couTd to 
]trcvent you, though you were as ^Irunk as David’s sow. Your 
t c-u,ain was there with the admiral’s daughters. You ^calletl 
him a tyrant, and snapped your fingers at him. Why, don't 
you recollect ? You told him that youadid not care a fig ibr 
him.” • • * • . 

** O dear ! O dear! what shall 1 do ? what shall I do ? ” 


cried I. My mother cautiomid me so about drinking and 
bad company.” 

“ Bad company, you wh§lp—what do you mean by that?” 
O I *did not particularly refer to you,” , 


1 shpuld hope not! However, 1 recommend you, as a 
friend, to .go to the George lna‘a» fast .as you can, and see 
oiv oaptain, for the lofiger yoij^ -stay away, the worse it wiljl 
for you. At ^ events, it^will be decided whether 
rWeives you or not. It Is fortunate for you that you are uot' 
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on the ship’s books. Come^ be quick; thq coxsv^ain is gone 
back.” • * * 

Not on the ship’s books,” repli^'d I so/rowfully. ^*^Now' 

1 recollect, there was a letter from the captain to my father, 
stating that ,he had put me on the books.” * 

Upon my honour, J’m sorry — very sorry indeed;” replied 
the midshipman ;—and he quitted the room,•looking as grave 
as if the misfortuiie^iad happened to himself, I got lifTwith 
a heavy Jid^d, and heavier heartland as soon as I was dressed, 

I asked the .way to «the Gteofge inn. I took my letter of in¬ 
troduction witli.me, although 1 was afraid it would be of little 
service. When I arrived, I asked, with a trembling voice, 
whether Captain^ Thomas Kirkwall Savage, of II. M. ship 
Diomede, was staying tfierc. The waiter replied that he was 
at breakfast wifti Captain Courtney, but that he would take up 
my name. I gave it him, and in a minute the waiter returned 
%nd desired th^ I would walk up. O how my hearf*6ea^— 

I never was so frightened — 1 thought I should have dropped 
on the stairs. Twice 1 attempted to walk into the room, and 
each time my legs failed meat last I wiped ^the perspiration 
from my forehead, and with a desperate effort J went intq the 
room. 

Mr. Simple, I am glad to see you,” said a voice. I had 
held my head down, for 1 was afraid to look at him, but the 
voice was so kind that I muK|prt;d up courage ; and, wlmn I 
did*]ook up, there sat vith his uniform and epaulets, anrl his 
sword by his side, the passenj^r in the plaid cloak, who wanted 
to open my letter, anti wliom 1 had told to his face, that he 
was 710 gentlmian. 

I thought 1 shoulti have died, as the other midshipman did 
upon his chest. 1 was just^smking dflwn upon my knees to 
beg for mercy, when th# captain, perceiving my confusion, 
burst out into a laugh, and^aid^ So you know me again, 
Mr. Sil||>lc Well, don’t be alarmed ; you did your duty in 
not permitting me to open the letter, supposing me, as you did, 
tOt l^some oth^r ]>erson, and you were perfectly ri|;ht u2ider • 
,, iSiat supposition to tell me that 1 was not a gentleman. I give 
- you Credit for your conducti^ ‘ Now sit dowh and take some 
breakfast* . ■ • ' ^ 

?; ** Captain CoUrtney,” said*he to die other captain, who wa*i'’ 
the table. “ this is one of Inv Youngsters just entering the 
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service. We were passengers yesterday by tlie same coach.” 
He then told him the circumstanct? which occurred, at which 
they laughed heartily. * ,* . 

I now recovered my spirits a little—but still there was the 
affair at the theatre, and I thought that perhaps he did not 
recognise me. I was, however, soon lelieved from my anxiety 
by the other captain inquiring, " Were you at the theatre last 
nigiitjl Savage ? *’ • * 

*'No; I dined at the admirars; there's no g^tj^ing away 
from those girls, they are so*pleasafft,” * • 

I rather think you are a little —talcen in>tliat quarter.’* 

“ No, on my word ! I might be, if*l had time to discover 
which,1 likbd best; but my ship is at present my wife, and 
the only wife I intend to haife until ?am laid on the shelf/’ 
Well, thought I, if-he was not at the theatre, it could not 
' >iave‘ been him that I insulted. Now if I can only give hini 
t% rum, and make friends with hirn, * » 

Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and mother ? ” 
said the captain. 

Very weH, I thank you, sir, and desire me to present 
their compliments.” 

1 am. obliged to them. Now I think the sooner you go 
on board and learn your duty the better.” (Just what the 
rai^Jshipman told me—the very words, thought I—then it’s 
all true—and 1 began to trdfnlde again.) 

** I have a little advite to offer j^pUf” continued the cafrtain. 
“In the first place, obey you^superior officers without besi- 
'ition; it is for me, not you, to decide whether an qrder.is 
unjust or not. In the next place, never swear or drink spirits, 
'rhe first is immoral and ungentlemanlike, the second is a vile 
habit which will girow upoA you- 1 never touch spirit myself, 
and I expect that my young gedtlemen will refrain from it 
also. Now you may go, and ee soon as your uniforms arrive, 
you will repair on hoard. In the mean time, as I^had some 
little insight into your chfcracter when we travelled togedier, 
let me recommend you not to he too intim|ite at first .sight 
with thpse you meet, or you may be Jed into indiscretions. 
Good morning.'*'. ’ . 

I .quitted the rooniP vrith a Jow bow, glad to have sur¬ 
mounted so easily what appeared to be a chaos of difficulty ;f 
but mv mind was confused with the testimonv of the iitid- 
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shipman^ so much at variance with ^ the lan^^age and beha¬ 
viour of the captain. When t arrived at the Blue Posts, I 
found all the midshipmen i(u the cofee-room, and I repeated 
to them all that had passed. When 1 had finished, they burst 
out laughing, and said that they had only been joking with 
me. ** Well," said I ttpthe One who had called me up in the 
morning, “ you may call it joking, but I call if lyiiig.’* ^ 
Pray, Mr. Bottl^^recn, do you refer to me ? " 

“ Yes, *lo," replied I. ^ » 

** I'hen, sir, as a ^entl^an, P demand satisfaction. Slugs 

in a saw-pit. Death before dishonour, d-e !" 

I shsdl not refuse you," replied I, although I had rather 
not fight a duel; ,my father cautioned me on- the'^subject, de- 
sirin|^ me, if possible, to*avoid if, as it was flying in the face 
of my Creator ; but, aware that 1 must uphold my character 
as an officer, he left me to my own discretion, shoulcj^ I' ever ' 
Ixysp unfortunate as to be in such a dilemma." «» 

** Well, we don*t want one of your father’s sermons at 
second-hand," replied the midshipman (for 1 had told them 
that my father was t clergyman), the plain q;iestion is, will 
you fight, or will you not .>*" 

Could not the affair be arranged otherwise ? " interrupted 
another. " Will not Mr. Bottlegrcen retract ? " 

My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegreen," repiie(^ I ; 
and as he did tell a falsehood^ f will not retract." 

** Then the affair mu^ on," * said the midshipman.* 
Robinson, will you oblige me by acting as my secoiid ? " 

It.’s an unpleasant business,” replied the other, “ you are 
so good a shot; but as you request it, 1 shall not refuse. Mr. 
Simple is not, I believir, provided with a friend.” 

“ Yes, he it,” replied anotli«r*of the midshipmen. *^He is 
a spunky fellow, and I’ll be his second." 

it Was then arranged that vm should meet the next morning 
with pIMs. I considered that, as an officer and a gentleman, 
I could not well refuse, but I was^ery unhappy. Not thfee 
dayfdeft to my 4 )wn guidance, and 1 had become intoxicated, 
an^ was now to iiglit a duel. 1 went up intp my room and 
a long letter to my mother, enclo|ing a lock of my hair ; 
nid haying sheil a few tears.at the idea, of bow sorry she 
M^d;beif 1 were killed, I biwrowed a Bilije from the waiter, 
ii|i$ read it during the remainder of tfie day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1 AM lAUaHT OK A COLD MOHKIKG, BCFORE BUEAKFAST, HOW TO STAKP 

KlIJS, AND THUS PROVE MY COUKAOE-AFJKll* BREAKFAST I ALSC 

PROVE MY CALLAKTBYMY PROOF MEETS REPROOF WOMEN At 
TME BOTTOM OF ALL MISCHIEF I LOS^ MY LIRArTY, AND, 

BY AMOTHEH, MY MONEY. * ^ • 

• 

AVhen I began to wake the next moirmng, I could not think 
what iw was *that> felt like a weight upon n\y chest, but as I 
roused and recalled my scattered thod^bts, 1 remembered that 
in an’ hour or two it would be decided whether I were to 
•exist’another day. I prayed fervently, and made a resolution 
* inamy own mind, that I would not have the f^ood of ano^jar 
upon niy conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the air. 
And after 1 had made that resolution, I no longer felt the 
alarm which did before. Before I w^aA dressed, the mid¬ 
shipman who had volunteered to be my second came into my 
room, and informed me that the affair was to be decided in 
the garden behind the inn; that my adversary was a very 
goo^ shot, and that 1 must expect to he winged if not ‘drilled. 

And what is winged antf (killed ? ” inquired I; “ 1 have 
not only never fought ^ duel, bu^ It have not even firld a 
nistol in my life.” * 

He explained what he meant, which was, that being winged . 
implied .being shot through the arm or leg, whereas being 
drilled was to be shot through the body. " But,” continued 
he, 'Ms it possible !ha*t you hsrv^ never fougbt a duel 
" No/’ replied I; " I am not ydl fifteen years old.” 

"Not fifteen) why I thought jou were eighteen at the 
least.” (But I was .very tall and stout for my age, and peo¬ 
ple generally thought me cider than I actually was.) 

^ dressed myself and followed my second jnto the garden, 
where I /ound all the midshipmen and some of the waiters of 
the inn. They all seemed very ’merry, as if the life of a fel- 
low-(;reature was of rft> consequence. The seconds Udked 
apart for a little while, and then measured the ground, which • 
was twelve paces ;* we then toolt our stations* I believe that 
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1 turned pale^ for my second came ^ my Side and whispered 
that 1 must not be frightened. 1 replied, that 1 was not 
frightened, but that I t^ns^ered that it was an awful moment. 
The second to my adversary then came up and asked me 
whether 1 would make an apology, which 1 refused to do as 
before: they handed pistol to each of us, and my second 
showed me how J[ was to pull the trigger. *lt was arjjginged 
that at fhe^word given, we were to fire at the same time. I 
made sun; that 1. should \founded, if not killed, and 1 shut 
my eyes as 1 lired ray piSbl in t\ie air. I felt my head swim, 
and thought' I' was hurt, but fortunately 1 was not. The 
pistols were loaded again, and we fired a second time. I'he 
seconds then interfered^ and it^was proposeil that wer should 
shake hands, ^diich I was very glad to do, for 1 considered 
my life to have been Siaved by a miracle. We all went hack 
to the coffee-r^om, and sat down to breakfast. T]p*y then 
u4d me that they all belonged to the same ship that 1 did,#^nd 
that they were glad to see that I could stand fire, for the 
captain was a terrible fellow for cutting out and running under 
the enpmy’s batteriSs. *• 

The next clay, my chest arrived by the waggon, and I thvew 
off my “ bottle-greens” and put on my uniform. 1 had no 
cocked hat, or dirk, as the warehouse people employed by Mr. 
ilandycock did not supply those articles, and it was arrai^gecl 
that I should procure them at Portsmouth. When I inquired 
the price, 1 found that5 tl\^y cost more money than I had in 
my pocket, so I tore up the letter I had written to my mother 
befoi'Q the duel, and wrote another asking for a remittance to 
purchase my dirk and cocked hat. 1 then walked out in my 
uniform, not a little ^roud, 1 must confess. I was now an 
officer in his Majesty’s service, \iot very high in rank cer¬ 
tainly, hut still an officer and a gentleman, and 1 made a vow 
that 1 would support the character, although 1 was considered 
the greatest fool of the'family. 

1 .had arrived opposite a place* called Sally Fort,^ whep a 
youltg lady very nicely dressed, looked at me very hard and 
said, "Well, Reefer, how we you off for ,soap?» I was 
istc^shed at the question,* and ipore |o at the interest which 
the seemed to take^ in my afB^rs. 1 answered, " Thanh you, 
I ion very well off; I hafe cakes of .Windsor, and two 
tf yellow for washing.^" She laughed at my reply, and 
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asked me whether*! woujd wailk home and take a bit of dinner 
with her. I was astonished at (j^iis polite offer, which iny 
modesty induced me to ascribe more to my.iiniform than to 
my own merit^, and, as 1 felt no inclination to refuse the 
compliment, 1 said that I should be most happy*. 1 thought 
I might venture to offer my arih, whfch she accepted, and we 
pro(;geded up High Street on our way to hej* home. 

Just as we passed the admiral’s house, I pgrceived my 
captain walking with two ofr th§ a^iral’s dau^htefs. I was 
not a little proud to let him* see that 1 Tiad feiftale acquaint¬ 
ances as well as he bad, and, as I passed hiiA with the young 
lady under my protection, I todk off my hat, and made him a 
Ihw bow. Yo my .surprise,^not onl^ did he not return the 
salute, but be looked at me with a very stern countenance. I 
concluded that he was a very proud man, and did not wish 
the ady^ral’s daughters to suppose that he l^ew midshipmen 
b^osight; but I had not exactly made up my mind oi>**the 
subject, when the captain, having seen the ladies into the 
admiral’s house, sent one of the messengers after me to desire 
that I would tnimediately come to hiin^’at the George Inn, 
wMch was nearly opposite. 

I apologised to the young lady, and promised to return im¬ 
mediately if she would wait for me; but she replied, if that 
wa% my captain, it was her^idea that I should have a con¬ 
founded wigging and be sent dh board. So, wishing me good¬ 
bye, she left me and continue j lier Vay home. 1 could as 
little comprehend all this as why the captain looked so black 

hen I passed him ; but it was soon explained when 4 went 
up t^him in the parlour at the George Inn. 1 am sorjry, 
Mr. Simple,” &aid^tl\,e captain, when I entered, " that a lad 
like you should show such Safly* s^^mptoms of depravity; sdll 
more so, that he should not have the grace which even the most 
hardened are not wholly destitifte of—I mean to practise im. 
morality in secret, and not degrade themselves and insult their 
cq|»tain by unblushingly av*^wing (I may say glorying in) their 
inilquity^ by exposing it in broad day, and hi the mosf fre¬ 
quented «treet qf the town.” . . 

“ Sir 1” replied I, vjith astonisHment, " O dear! what have 
I done.?” •’ ; 

The captain fixed his keett eyes upon me, so that they 
appeared to pierce me through, and nail me to the wall. Do 
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you prelend to say, sir, that you were not aware of the charac¬ 
ter of the person with wIkAu you were walking just now ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied I, ‘ .except that she.was very kind and 
good-naturedand then ] told him how she liad addressed 
me,, and what subsequently took place. 

And is it possible^ Mr.'Simple, that you are so great a 
fool ? 1 replied^ that I certainly was considered the g^test 

fool of our family. I should think you were,” replied he, 
drily. He then explained to me w'ho the person was with 
W'hoin I was in contpanyj and Bow any association with her 
would inevitably lead to my ruin and disgrace. 

I cried very much, for I was shucked at the narrow escape 
which 1 bad bad^ and mortified at having fallen in his good 
opinion. He %sked m^how 1 liad employed my time since I 
had been at Portsmouth, and 1 made an acknowledgment of 
having been made tipsy, related all that the midshipjj^eh had' 
m me, and how 1 had that morning fought a duel. « ' 

He listened to my wlude story very attentively, and I thought 
that occasionally there was a smile upon his face, although he 
bit his,lips to prev^jt it. When I had finishede he said, Mr. 
Simple, I can no longer trust you on shore until >ou are nfore 
experienced in the world. 1 shall desire my coxswain not to 
1(^ sight of you until you are safe on board of the frigate. 
"When you have sailed a few mouths with me, you will j^jen 
be able to decide whether I deserve tlie character which the 
young gentlemen have pair^led^ with, I*must say, I believe, the 
sole intention of practising upon your inexperience.” 

Al^gether I did not feel sorry when it was over. 1 saw 
that the captain believed what 1 had stated, and tliat 1|^ was 
disposed to be kind tome, although he thought me very silly. 
The coxswain, in obedience to ^lifb orders,' accompanied me to 
the Hhie Posts. I packed* up my clothes, paid my bill, and 
the porter wheeled my chest dswn to the Sally Port, where the 
boat was waiting. 

^^Come^ heave a-head, my ladlt, be smart. The captain 
says* We are to lake the young gentleman on board'direc^y. 
His liberty's stopped for getting drunk and running, after the 
Polly Mops I” ; 

I should thank you to before respectful in your remarks, 

‘ Mr. Coxswain,^' said I with i^spleasure. , 

“ Mister Coxswain! thanky, sir, for giving me a handle to 
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ir»;f name/’ireplied he. “ Come, be smart with your oars, my 

latU * „' • I 

La, Bill Freeman,” said a yfung woman on the beach, 
what a nice yoting gditleman you have there. He looks 
like a sucking Nelson. 1 say, my pretty young officer, could 
you lend me a shilling ? ” 

I was so pleased at the woman catling *me young Nelson, 
thatol immediately complied with her request. “ 1 have not a 
shilling in my pocket,” said I, ** but here is half-a^crown, and 
you can change it, and bringjme»ha/jc thj eighteen-^ence.” 

Well, you are a nice young man,” replied sBe, taking the 
half-crown; I’ll be back directly, my dear.'^ 

^ The inen^ in the boat laughed, and the coxswain desired 
them shove oft*. , ^ • 

** No,” observed I, ** you must wait for my eighteen- 
, pence.” 

• Vie shall wait a devilish long while, tliuvn, 1 suspect. 1 
kffow that girl, and she has a very bad memory,” ^ , 

She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful,” replied I. 
Coxswain, I order you to stay—I am an officer.*’ 

“ 1 know yfiu are, sir, about six hours old; well, then, I 
must go up and tell the caj)tain that you have another girl in 
tow, and that you wo'n’t go on board.” 

“ O no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don't; shove off as soon as 
yoif please, and never mind 4hc eighteen-pence.** 

Tile boat then showed otff and |)ulled towards the, ship, 
which lay at Spithead. « * 


CHAPTER V. 

1 JIM IKTRODUCED TO THE QUJIETERlbECE, AKD FIRST LZKOTSKANT, WHO 

PAOHODKCRS ME VERT CLEVER-TROTTiA) BELOW TO MRS. TROTTER 

— COHRVBIAL BLISS IK A t;dCK-riT — MRS. TROTTER TAKES ME IK, 
*AS A iUbsSMATE — FEEL VERT MUCH SURPRISES Tl^T SO MAKY PEOPLE 
KNOW THAT 1 AM THE SOK OP MY FATHER. 

• . . . ^ 

On our arrival on boaid, the coxswain gave a note fironi the 
captain to the first lieutenant, Vho happened to be on deck.^ 
Reread the note,* lookesd at^nfe earnestly, and then 1 over- 

0 3 
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licard him say to another lieutenant, '' The servicers going to 
the devil. As long as it was not poptjlar^ ifVe had not much 
education, wc at least ha^ the chance that natural abilities 
gave us; but now that great people ^nd their sons for a pro¬ 
vision into the navy, we have all'tlie refuse of their families, 
as if any thing was good enough to make a captain of a man- 
of-war, who has occatiiontSly more responsibility on his shoulders, 
and is placed iu situations requiring more judgment, thaiuany 
other peopljg in existence. Here's another of tlie fools of a 
family matie a present of the cBuntry—another cub for me 
to lick into sKape. ^^ell, I never saw the one yet I did not 
make something of. Inhere*s Mr, Simple.^” 

1 am Mr. Simple, sir," replied J, very much frightened at 
what I had overheurd. ^ ^ 

‘'Now, Mr. .Simple,’^ said the 6rst lieutenant, “observe 
and pay particular attention to what J say. The captain tells 
me in this note that you have been shamming stupid. «r Now 
sirfi am not to be taken in that way. You're something lite 
the monkeys, who woVt speak because they are afraid they 
will be made to work. I have looked attentively at your face, 
and I see at once that you are very clever, and if you do not 
prove so in a very short time, why—you had hotter junffp 
overboard, that's all. Perfectly understand me, I know that 
you are a very clever fellow, and having told you so, don’t you 
pretend to impose upon me, for it^wo’n’t do.” r 

1 ‘(yas very much terrified at*this speech, but at the same 
time 1 was pleased to hlar« thj^t he thought me clever, and 1 
determined to do all in my power to keep up such an uuex- - 


pected seputation. 

“ Quarter-master,” said the first lieutenant “ tell Mr. 
Trotter to come on declf.” , ; 

The quarter-master brou^t tip Mr* Trotter, who apologised 
for being so dirty, as he was breaking casks out of the hold. 
He was a short, thick-set man, tbout thirty years of age, with 


a which had a red'dub to it, very dirty teeth, and large 
bla(^.jRfhi8k£rs. * ' 

IMtr. Trotter,^ said the first lieutenant, “ here is a youiilg 
l^fiemau who has joined tbealipp. Introduci^ him into the 
end see his hammock Ahing, You must look after him 

really have very liule jtinie to look after any of them^ 
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Bit/’ repliei Mr. Trotter, but I will do what I can. Follow 
inc, youngster.” Accoiylingly, I descended the ladder after 
him; then I went down ano^er, fand then- to my sui»prise I 
was desired by hifn to down af third, which, when 1 had 
done, he informed me that I was in the cock-pit. 

Now, youngster,” said Mr.^ Trotter, seating’him self upon 
a large chest, “^you may do as you please.* The midshipmen’s 
mess is on the deck above this, and if yoi^like to join, why you 
cart; but this I will tell you as a friend, that you will be 
thrashed all day long, and fs^ very batlly ; the weakest always 
goes to the wall there, but perhaps you do ndt mind that. 
Now that we are in harbour, I mess hore, because Mrs. Trotter 
i^ on board. She is a very charming woman, 1 can assure 
you, abtl will be* here direedy ; she l^s just gone up into the 
galley to look after a net of potatoes in the aopper. If you 
^ like it better, I will ask her permission for you to mess with 
us. will then be away from the midshipmen, who are a 

s^ set, and will teach you nothing but what is immoral ^iilid 
improper, and you will have the advantage of being in good 
society, for Mrs. Trotter has kept the very best in England. 

1 make you thh offer, because I want to oblige the first lieute- 
n5ht, who appears to take an interest about you, otherwise I 
am not very fond of having any intrusion upon my domestic 
happiness.” 

If replied that I was mucl^ obliged to him for kis kindness, 
and that if it would iiot put lifrs. Trotter to an inconvenience, 

1 should be happy to accept of his dffer ; indeed, 1 thought 
liiyself very fortunate in having met with such a friend. I 
had scarcely time to reply, when I perceived a pwr of legs, 
cased in black cotton stockings, on the ladder above us. and it 
proved that they b^lqpgcd to Mrs. Trotfer, who came down the 
ladder with a net fhll of smolciifg potatoes. 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Trotter, you must be conscious of 
having a very pretty ankle, or*you would not venture to dis¬ 
play it, as you have'to Mr, ^mple, a'young gentleman whom 
tP introduce to you, and. who^ with your permission;. 
will join our mess.” 

My dear Trotter, how cr)^>'0f you not to give me warn- 
ing; I thought that pobody below, I deelwe I'm so 
ashamed,” continued the ladyj^’simpering, and coveiis^ her 
face with the hAnd,whi^ was unemployed. 

0 4 
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** It can’t be helped now, my love, neither wls there any 
thing to be ashamed of. .1 trust Mf. Simple and you will be 
very good friends. I belilve I me^tioned^ his desire to join 
our mess.” 

" I am sure I shall be very happy in his colnpany. This is 
a strange place for, me ^ live^ in, Mr. Simple, after the society 
to which 1 have been accustomed ; but affection cau make any 
sac'idee; and rather ^han lose the company of my dear Trotter, 
who has bean unfprtunatq in pecuniary matters —" 

Say ho ,rnore about it, ftiy love. Domestic happiness is 
every thing, anrj will enliven even the gloom of a cock-pit.” 

" And yet,” continued Mrs. Trotter, when I think of the 
time when we used to Jive in London, and kc^ep our carriage. 
Have you (?ver b^u in iiondon, Mr. Simple ?” 

1 answered that 1 had. 

“ Then, probably, you may have been acquainted with, or« 
have heard of, the Smiths.” * 

T replied, that the only {)eople that I knew there, were a 
Mr. and Mrs. Handycock. 

** Well, if 1 liadjcnown that you were in London, I should 
have been very glad to have given you a letter of iutroductV>n 
to the Smiths. They are quite the topping people of the place.” 

But, my dear/' interrupted Mr. Trotter, ** is it not time 
to look after our dinner p ” 

" Yes ; I am going forwarc^ for it now. We have skeVer 
pieces tO'day. Mr. Simj^le, will you excuse me ?”— and then, 
with a great deal of flirtation end laughing about her ankles, 
and requesting me, as a favour, to turn my face away, Mrs. 
Trottef ascended the ladder. 


As the reader may ^ish to know what eort of looking per¬ 
sonage she was, 1 will take thisi qpimrtunky to de^ribe her. 
Her figure was very goodf and at one period of her life 1 


thought her face must have be^ very handsome; at the time 
I was introduced to h^r, it ^owed the ravages of time or 
hardship very distinctly; in.ghortj,^^she‘might be termed a 
flaunting in her dress, and not very cleafk in hbr 


Charming woman, Mrs*,t«rotter, is she tiot|"Mr. Smiple ? ” 
#9^ the maatev’^B mate; to wlfloh of course I immediately ao- 
^i^ced. ** Now, Mr. Simple,^’*’eontanued he, ** there are a few 
JJwaUgements which I had bettir mention while Mrs. Trotter 
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is away, for*she would be shocked at our talking about such 
things. Of course, the Ityle of living which we indulge in is 
rather expensive, iVfrs. Trjptter cannbt dispense with her tea and 
her other little comforts; at the same time J must put you to 
no extra expenfe—I had rather be out of pocket myself. I 
propose that during the time you>mess^witK us, you shall only 
pay one guinea* per week; and, as for entrance money, why 
I think 1 must not charge you more than* a bouple of guineas. 
Have you any money ?" , •, 

Yes,” I replied, I have thVee guineas and ft half left.*' 
Well, then, give me the three guineas, and the half¬ 
guinea you can reserve for pocket-montfy. You must write to 
your i^ends^immediately for a further suppl^^.** 

I handed him the money, whicbelie put in his pocket. 
Your chest,” continued he you shall bringdown here, for 
oMrs.*Trotter will, I am sure, if I request it, not only keep it 
► ih^orddPfor you, but see that your clothes are ffroperly mendejl. 
She is a charming woman, Mrs. Trotter, and very fond of 
young gentlemen. How old are you ?’* 

I replied that I was fifteen. » 

No more f well, 1 am glad of that, for Mrs. Trotter is 
very particular after a certain age. X should recommend you 
on no account to associate with the other midshipmen. They 
are very angry with me, because I would not permit Mrs. Trotter 
to .jt>in their mess, and they ar^ sad story-tellers.'* 

That they certainly are,*' repliei^ 1 ; but here we were 
interrupted by Mrs. Trotter coming down with a piece of stick 
IP her hand, upon which were skewered about a dozen ^mali 
ptfces of beef and pork, which she first laid on a plat^, and 
then began to lay the cloth, and prepare;, for dinner. 

Mr. Simple is only fiftecf), dear," observed Mr. Trotter. 
Dear me," replied Mrs. Trotter, “ why, how tall he is 1 
He is quite as tall for his as young £rf)rd Foutretown, 
whom you used to t&ke out with you. in die e/top; Po you 
know Lord Foutretoiro, ISimple?** 

No* I do not, ma'am," replied I; but wishing to let ^«ii 
know that I was well connected; 1 continued, hut 1 dare say 
that my |^andfltherf Lord does." 

** God bless me 1 as Lord '^vilege your grandfsther ?• 
WeU* I thought I saw, a likani^ somewhere. Poa*t 
collect Lord Privilege, my dei^ Trotter, that we met at Ltu^ 
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Scamp's—an elderly person?. It’s vcry^ungraceful of you 
not to recollect him, for he sent jpu a very fine haunch of 
venison.” I ^ 

“ Trivilege-i-bless me,‘yes. O yes! a*u old gentleman, is 
he not ? " said Mr. Trotter, appealing to me.* 

** Yes, sit," repUed I, quije delighted to find myself among 
those who were acquainted with my family. , 

" Well, then, Mt Simple,” said Mrs. Trotter, “since we 
have the 4 )leasurc of being ac<]juainted with your family, I 
shall now take you^under my qwn charge, and I shall be so 
fond of you, that Trotter shall become quite jealous,” added 
she, laughing. “ We«have but a poor dinner to-duy, for the 
bumboat woman disappointed me. 1 particulatl)! requested 
her to brin^ me 6ff a leg of lamb, but she says that there was 
none in the market. It is rather early for it, that’s true, but 
Trotter is very nice in his eating. Now let us sit down tOj 
dirtner.” • «. 

*^1 felt very sick, indeed, and could eat nothing. Our dinner 
consisted of the pieces of beef and pork, the potatoes, and a 
baked pudding inj^ tin dish. Mr. Trotter w^ent up to serve 
the spirits out to the ship’s company, and Returned with a 
bottle of nun. 

“ Have you got Mr. Simple’s allowance, my love?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Trotter. 

“ Yes, he is victualled to>d|yf as he came on hoard l)^ore 
twekre o’clock. Do you drink spirit:^ Mr. Simple?” 

** No, I thank you,’ replied I, for I remembered the cap¬ 
tain’s injunction. 

“ Taking, as I do, such an interest in your welfare, 1 must 
earnestly recommend^ you to abstain from them,” said Mr, 
Trotter. It is a very bad ba)|}it^ and once acquired, not easy 
to be left offi I am obliged* to drink them that 1 may not 
check the perspiration after working in the hohl: 1 have, 
nevertheless, a natural abhorrence of them ; but my. cham¬ 
pagne and claret days are gone Jby, and I must submit to 
cirtdmstances.” 

“'My poor Trotter!” ^d the lady, 

“ Well,” continued Ite, a poor heart that fiever re-* 

[oioeth.” He then pourra out half g tumlder of rum, and 
filled the glass up with water.* 

My love, will you taste ilt? " 
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^ NoWf Tfrotter, you know that I never touch it, except 

when' the water is so bacL that J must have the taste taken 
away. How is the water to-day jf 

" A** usual, my dear, ncA drinkable.” Aftep much persua¬ 
sion, Mrs. Trottor agroe-d to sip a little out of his glass, I 
thought that she took it pretty often, considering that she did 
not like it, but I felt so unwell that I Was oUliged to go on the 
main deck. There I was met by a midshipman whom I had 
not seen before. He looked very earnestly in my /ace, and 
then asked my name. Siraflle said he j what/are you 
the son of old Simple?” * * 

Yes, sir,” replied I, astonislied that,so many should know 


m^ family. 

“ M^l, I thodglit so by tlye likcnras. A«d how is your 
father?” 


Very well, I thank you, sir,” 

you write to him, make my comp1i|nents, and tell 
*hirff that I dcsiretl to be particularly remembered to hira.:*^ 
and he walked forward, but as he forgot to menUon Ills own 
name, I could not do it. 

I went to b«l very tired; Mr. Trotter 'Rad my hammock 
huffg up in the cock-pit, separated by a canvass screen from 
the ^ot in which he slept with his wife, I thought this very 
odd, but they told me it was the general custom on board ship, 
altlnmgh Mrs. Trotter’s delicacy was very much shocked by it. 
I was very sick, but Mrs, Trotter was very kind, Whep I 
was in bed she kissed me, and wj^heil ifle good night, and very 
afterwards I fcU fast asleep. 


CH/WbTR.VI. 

TVnZLKD WITH VERT COMMON WOIlI}%— MRS. TROTTER TAXES CARE OP 
MY WARRROEE—-A MATRIMONIAL DUET, ENDING CON BTREPITO. 

* N * * 

I ^woK^ the next roorniSg at daylight with a noise over 
' my.*head which sounded like thunder; 1 found it proceeded 
from holystoning and washing ^wn the main-deck. 1 was 
very much refreidied n'everthueas, hnd did not feel the least 
sick Of giddy. Mr, Tr&ter, who* bad been up at four o’clock, 
came down and diluted one of |he marines to fetch me some / 
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water. I washed myself on my chesty and thenWent on *the 
main^deck, which they were swabbi||ig dry. Standing by the 
sentry at the cabin door,\l met one of the midshipmen with 
whom 1 had been in company at tl)e Blucf Posts. 

So, Master Simple, old Trotter and his .faggot of a wife 
have got hcdd of vou—have they?" said he. 1 replied, that 
I did not know tne meaning of faggot, but that 1 considered 
Mrs. Trotter a .very charming woman. At which he burst 
into a loud laugh. ** Well,'* said he, I ’ll just give you a 
caution.* Take can^, or ihey’ll ^ake a clean sweep. Has Mrs. 
Trotter shoWn you her ankle yet ? *' 

Yes,” 1 replied, Panel a very pretty one it is." 

" Ah! she’s at her old tricks. You had much better h^ye 
joined our mess %t onc|. You^re not the hrst greenlt^m that 
they have pludted. Well," said he, as he walked away, keep 
the key of your own chest—that’s all.** ^ 

But as Mr.cTrotter had warned me that the midshipmen 
'(^uld abuse them, I paid very little attention to what he i^id.'^ 
When he left me I went on the quarter-deck. All the sailors 
were busy at work, and the first lieutenant cried out to the 
gunner, Now, Mr. Dispart, if you’re ready, we’ll breech 
these guns.” 

** Now my lads," said the first lieutenant, "we must slue 
(the part the breeches cover) more forward." As I never 
heard of a gun having breeches, I was very anxious tp see 
wh^t was going on, and went*up close to the first Jieutenatit, 
who said to me. “ Yotihgster,, hand me that monkey*s tail.'* 1 
saw nothing like a monkey's tail; but I was so frightened that 
1 snatched up the first thing that 1 saw, which was a short bar 
of iron, and it so happened that it was the very article which 
he wanted. When J gave it to him, thp Qrst lieutenant looked 
at me, and said, So you ]cn6w what a monkey’s tail is already, 
do you.^ , Now don't you ever sham stupid after that." 

Thpuight I to myself, I ’ra*very lucky, but if tliat's a mon¬ 
key V tail it’s a very slifif one ! 

dl'yecolved to learn the names *of every thing as ,fast tin t, 
ebuM, that 1 Ihight be prepared, so 1 listened attentively to 
what waa said ; but 1 soorii became quite confused^ and de¬ 
spaired of remembering any thing. ^ ; 

: ^':How is thib to be ftni^ed off sir inquired a sailor'of 
the boatswain. 
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** Why, I^beg leave to hint to you, jsir, in the most delicate 
manner in tlie world,*' replied the boatswain, that it must be 

with a doui/e waff-^and b| d . . . ■ ■ d ko you—don’t you know 

that yet ? Captain of the foretop,^* said he,* “ up on your 
horses, and take ^onr stirrups up three inches.”—Ay, ay, 
sir.” (1 looked and looked, but { could see^no horses.) 

Mr. Chucksf” said the first lieutenant to the boatswain, 
''w'hat blocks have we below—not on chajrger?” 

Let me see, sir, 1 ’ve one sister, t’other we s^lit i» half the 
other day, and I think 1 havia a Couple o£ motdee^s ^own in 
the store-room. — I say, you Smith, pass that,brace through 
the hiilCs eye, and take the shcepshmik*o\i.i before you come 
dcwn.*^ • . 

And then he asked the first lieute«ant whether ^lomething 
slioi’ld not be fitted with a mouse or only a tur?t*a head —told 
rihim tlie goose-neek must be spread out by the armourer as 
vso'qp as^ie forge was up. In short, what with dead-eyes and 
shrouds, cats and catblocks dolphins, and dolphin-strikers, 
whips, and puddings, I was so puzzled with what I heard, that 
1 was about to leave the deck in absolute d^air. 

* And, Mr. fihucks, recollect this afternoon that you bleed, 
all the buoys'* 

Bleed the boys! thought I, what can that he for? at all 
events, the surgeon appears to be the proper person to perform 
that operation. • ^ 

This last incomprehensible remark ^rove me off the deck, 
and I retreated to the cock-pit, wrhdre I found Mrs. Trotter. 
“ my dear!” said she, I am glad you are come,as I wish 
to put your clothes in order. Have you a list of thtAn — 
where is your key ? ” I replied that I Jiad not a list, and 1 
handed her the key,* akhoug^ I did not forget the caution of 
the midshipman ; yet I considered that there could be no harm 
in her looking over my clothc| when I was present. She 
unlocked my chest, and pulled every thing out, and then com¬ 
menced telling me w)iat t^re Hkdy to be useful, and what 
w51sb not? 

Noii«^ these worsted stockings,” she said,^"will be very 
comfortame in Cold weather, and |n the summer time thase 
brown cotton socks will be delightfully cool, and you have 
enougit of each to last you tiE foM outgrow them ; but as for 
these fine cotton sfi>c]dng8, theybre of no use—oidy cutch the * 
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dirt when the decks are swept, and always look untidy. I 
wonder how they could so fooliii^ as to send tiicin ; nobody 
wears them on Iroard shin iiow-a-(^ays. They are only fit for 
woraen—I wonder if they would fit me." She turned her 
chair away, and put on one of my stockihgs, laughing the 
whole of lue tinif. T^hen she turned round to me and showed 
me how nicely they fitted her. Bless you, Mr. Simple, it's 
well tijat Trottelr is in the hold, he’d be so jealous—do you 
know wllat these stockings cos^? They are of no use to you, 
and they f\t me. i will s^ealu to Trotter, and take them off 
your hands.” , I replied, that I could not think of selling them, 
and as they were of ilo useVo me and fitted her, I begged that 
she would accept of the dozen pairs. At .first'she positively 
refused, but as l pres*;d her tdie at last consented, and I was 
very happy td give them to her as she w'as very kind to me; 
and I thought, with her husband, that she was a very charm 
jng woman, « *“ . 

We had beef-steaks and onions for dinner that day, but I 
could Wot bear the smell of the onions. Mr. Trotter came 
down very cross^^Aecause the first licutenan^ had found fault 
with him. He swore that he would cut the ser.ice—that he 
had only remained to oblige the captain, who said that he 
would sooner part with his right arm, and that he would de¬ 
mand satisfaction of the first lieutenant as soon as he could 
obtain his discharge. Mrs. '(rfitter did all she could to pacify 
him, reminded him th#t he had the protection of Lord this and 
Sir Thomas that, who wouM see him righted; hut in vain. 
The first lieutenant had told him, he said, that he was not 
wbrfh his salt, and blood only could wipe away the insult. 
He drank glass of g^og after glass of grog, and af each glass 
became more violent; and Mrs. TrotteMfank also, I observed, 
a great deal more than I thought she ought to have done; 
hut she whispered to me, she drank it that Trotter might 
not, as he would certainly, be tipsy. J thought this very de- 
on her part; but they sat s# late that I went to bed and 
lel^ fibetn—still drinking and vowing vengeance Sgainsf the*' 
first lieutenant. 1 had not been asleep above twp or three 
hours, when I was awakened by a great noisi snd quarrelling, 
and 1 discovered that Mr. Tetter wfft drunk and beetjng his 
wife. Very much shocked that such a charming woman 
ihoold be beaten and iU u&(^, X scrambled out of my ham« 
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mock to see^f I could be of any assistance^ but it was dark, 
although they scuffled as iduch as before. I asked the marine, 
who was sentry at the gunroom doyr above,*to bring his lan¬ 
tern, and was very much shocked at his replying that 1 had 
better go to bed jtnd let them fight it out. 

ShoFtly afterwards, Mrs. Trotter, wbp had not taken off her 
clothes, came from behind the screen. 1 perceived at once 
that the x>oor woman could hardly stand “ she reeled to my 
chest, where she sat down and, cried. 1 pulled on clothes 
as fast as 1 could, and then wont tip td het* to console her, but 
she could not speak intelligibly. After attempting in vain to 
, comfort her, she made me no answer, T)ut staggered to my 
hamni%k, aixl after several attempts, succeeded in getting 
into it. 1 cannot say that 1 mtich likeH that, but what could 
I do ? So 1 finished dressing myself, and went up on the 
quarter* deck. 

, "'pie fPlidshipman who had the watch was thb one who had 
cautioned me against the Trotters; he was very friendly to 
me. Well, Simple," said he, what brings you on deck ?” 
T told him how ill Mr. Trotter had behavedrto his wife, and 
hoi£ she had turned into my hammock. 

“ The cursed drunken old catamaran,” cried he ; “ 1 ’ll go 
and cut her down by the head ; ” but I requested he would 
not, as she was a lady. 

\ lady ! *’ replied he ; yog, there's plenty of ladies of 
hoj description ; ” and then he informed»me that she had mttoy 
years ago been the mistress of a**man of fortune who kept a 
cai-’iage for her; but that he grew tired of her, and had given 
Triitter 200/. to marry her, and that now they did nothing 
but get drunk together and hght with each other. 

I was very much ^iThoyed* t« ^ear all this; but as I per¬ 
ceived that Mrs. Trotter was not softer, I began to think that 
what the midshipman said was tyue. “ 1 hope," added he, 

tliat she has not had.time to wheedle you out of any of your 
dothes." • * 

• f«told him that I had given her a dozen paii;j of stockings, 
and had paid Mr. Trotter three guineas for my mess. This 
must be looked <b,” replied he ^ d shall speak to the first 
lieutenant to-morrow. In the time, I shall get yout 

hammock for you. Quarter-master, keep a good look out. 
He then went befow, and I foflowed him, to see what he 
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t 7 <ould do. He went to my hammock and lowe^fell it down at 
one end, so that Mrs. Trotter lay w*th her head on the deck in 
a very uncomfortable position. To|my astonishment, she swore 
at him in a dreadful manner, but refused to turn out. He 
was abusing her and shaking her in the haiiimock, when Mr. 
Trotter, who had, been roirsed at the noise, rushed from behind 
the screen. You villain! what are you.,doing with my 
wife ?” cried he; pummelling at him as well as he could, for he 
was so tipsy that he could hardly stand. 

I thougljt the midshipmafn aWe to take care of himself, and 
did not wish to interfere; so I remained above, looking on— 
the sentry standing by me with his lantern over the cooinbings 
of the hatchway to give light to the midshipman, an^^to wdt- 
ness Uie fray. *Mr. Tootter was soon knocked/lown, when all 
of a sudden Mrs. Trotter jumped up from the hammock, and 
caught the midshipman by the hair, and pulled at him.- Thec' 
the sentry thought right to interfere; he called oiA; for iho 
xnaster-at-arms, and went down himself to help the mid^iip- 
man, who'was faring badly between the two. But Mrs. 
Trotter $natchedU;he lantern out of his hand and smashed it 
all to pieces, and then we were all left in darkness, and I cpuld 
not see what took place, although the scuffling continued. 
Such was the posture of affairs when die master-at-arms came 
up with his light. The midshipman and sentry went up the 
ladder, and Mr. and Mrs. Treater continued beating eachbther. 
To this, none of then^paid any atterytion, saying, as the sentry 
had said before, Let thbm.dight it out.” 

After they had fought, some time, they retired behind the 
screen, and I followed the advice of the midshipman, and got 
into my hammock, jrhich the inaster-at*arms hung up again 
for me. I heard Mr. and Mrs^ ToTotter^ioth crying and kissing 
each other. Cruel, cruel Mr. Trotter,” said she blubbering. 

" My life, my love, 1 wa| so jealous I” replied he. 

" D—n and hlaat your jealousy,” replied the lady ; " IVe 
ihyp nice black eyes for the galley to-morrow.” After about 
ati^hour of kissing and scolding, tliey both fell asleep'^again^.*' « 
next laming before breakfast, the midshipman reported 
to Ae first lieutenant the ponduct of Mr.Trotter and his wife. 
1 was sent for, and obliged to acknowiiedge;that it was all true. 
He sent for Mr. Trotter; wfcfi replied that he was not well, and 
..fCpuId not come on deck. Vpon which ‘'the first lieutenant 
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ordered thclergeant of rnaTines to bring him up directly. Mr, 
Trotter made his appearance, with one eye closed, and his 
face very much scratched^i. 

Did not I desire yoiJ, sir," said the first lieutenant, to 
introduce this yjoung gentleman into the midshipmen’s berth ? 
instead of which you have introduced him to that disgraceful 
wife of yours, and have swindled him ^out of his property, I 
onlcr you immediately to return the three guineas which you 
received as mess-money, and also that your wife give back the 
stockings which she cajoled him put of.’* ****, 

But then I interposed, and told tfie fifst lieutenant that the 
stockings had been a free gift on my ]^rt; and that although 
J h.ad been very foolish, yet that I considered that 1 could not 
in hoffbur dematfd them back again. • 

" Well, youngster,” replied the fifst lieuteyant^ " perhaps 
your^ideas are correct, and if you wish it, I will not enforce 
*tjiat p^t of my order; but,** continued he to Mr. Trotter, " I 
dAire. sir, that your wife leave the ship iiniilediately; and I 
trust that when 1 have reported your conduct to the captain, 
he will serve you in the same manner. In the mean time, you 
will consider yourself under an arrest for dfhnkenness/* 


CHAPTER VII. 

• 

CANDALUM MAGKATIXU CLEARLY HoVED 1 PROVE TO THE CAFtAlK 
THAI 1 CONSIDER UlU A GENTLEMAN, ALTHOUGH 1 HAD TOLD HIM THE 
CONTRARY, AND X PROVE TO THE MIDSHIPMEN THAT I AM A GENTLEMAN 
MYSELF THEY PROVE THEIR GRATITUDE BY 'PRACTISING UPON ME, 
BECAUSE PRACTICE ^EES PERFECT. * 

The captain came on board abouf twdve o’clock, and ordered 
the discharge of Mr. Trotter fli be made out* as soon as the 
first lieutenant had reported what had occurred, lie then sent 
all fjie midshipmen on*d)e quarter-deck. 

Gentlemen,” said the captain to them, wdth a stem eoun- 
tenance^'* I fqel very much indebted to some of you for the 
character which you have beep’ pleased to give of me to Mr. 
Simple. I must no^ request* that you will apswer a few 
questions which J am about ^ put in his presence. Did I 
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ever flog the whole* starboard watch^ because thli ship would 
only sail nine knots on a bowline!" 

“No, sir, no !” repliedithey all, pry much frightened. 

Did I ever .give a midshipman noiir dozen for not having 
his weekly accounts pipe-clayed; or another^ five dozen for 
wearing a scarlet watch riband ” 

No, sir,” repllbd tliey all’together. 

Did any midslnpmau ever die on his chest*from fatigue?” 
They i^gain replied in the negative. 

The!), gentlemen, you vyill ©blige me by stating which of 
you'thought'proper to assert thes^ falsehoods in a public coffbe- 
jrobm ; and further, w|uch of you obliged tliis youngster to 
risk his life in a duel 

They were all silent. ^ ' 

** \FilI fou answer me, gentlemen ? 

With respect to the duel, sir/’ replied the midshipman 
who had fought^me, " I heard say, that the pistols w^re only* 
charged with powder. It was a joke." * 

“ Well, sir, we’ll alJow that the <luel was only a joke (and 
1 hope and trust that your report is correct); is the leputation 
of your captain ohly a joke, allow me to ask»^ I request to 
know who of you dared to propagate such injurious slander*?” 
(Here there was a dead pause.) Weil, then, gentlemen, 
since you will not confess yourselves, I must refer to my au¬ 
thority. Mr. Simple, have the goodness to point out the^>er- 
son or persons who gave you the information.” 

But I thought this Vroyld not be *fair; and as they had 
all treated me very kindly aficr the duel, I resolved not to 
tell; ,go I answered, /' If you please, sir, I consider that I told 
you all that in confidence.” 

“ Confidence^ sir ! ** replied the captain; “ who ever heard 
of confidence between a post-aal^ttfin and a midshipman ? ” 

“ No, wr,” replied I, not between a post-captain iVnd a 
midi^jipman, but between two^gentlemen,” 

I'he first lieutenant', who stood by <the captain, put his 
hapCbefore his face to hide a laftgh, “ He may Ijp a fool, 
Bir,”’'obsertcd hfe to the captain, aside; “ but I can assure you 
he is a very straight-forward one. ’ . 

The captain bit his Up, hnd then turning to the midship- 
unoUi said, “ You naay thank* Mr. Simj^ei gentietnen, that I do 
Jrress this matter further. do believe you were not 
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serious whin you calumniated me; but recollect that what is 
said in joke is too ofien|repeatod in earnest. I trust that Mr. 
Sinjple's conduct will llive its effect, and,that you will leave 
off practisinfif upon him, who has saved you from a very severe 
punishment.” • 

When the midshif>men wen^t down Ixilow they ajl. shook 
lunds with mp, and said, that 1 vlis a gpod fellow for not 
peaching: hut, as for the advice of the- captain, that they 
should not practise upon as he termed It, thoj>fforgot that, 
for they commenced again iipmediately, jind never left off until 
they found that I was not to be deceived any longer. 

I had not been ten rainiitc‘s in the*berth, before they began 
remaiks ppon me. One said that I looked like a hardy 
fellow, and asked me whetlier I could not bear a,great deal of 
'•leep, • 

► !• replied that I could, I dare say, if it was necessary for the 

^od Iff the service; at which they laughed^ and I supposed 
that J had said a gootl thing. 

Why, here*s Tomkins,” said the niidshipmam ; “ he’ll 
show you how to perform that part of yon* duty. He inherits 
from his father, who was a marine officer. He can snore 
for fourteen hours on a stretch without once turning round in 
his hammock, and finish his nap on the chest during the whole 
of the day, except meal-lames.” 

fomkins defended iMu^self, by saying, that “ somepeo. 
jde were very quick in <loiiig things, ^id others were very slow; 
tliat he was one of the slow on^, ahd that he did not, in reality, 
'•tain more refreshment from his long naps, than other j^eople 
iid in short ones, because he slept much slower than thby did.” 

This ingenious argument was, howeijer, over-ruled ncm. co»., 
as it was proved that he ate pudding faster than any one in the 
mess. » 

The postman came on boa|d with the letters, and put his 
head into the inidslp*pmen*s berth. I. was very anxious to have 
one from home, but I wag disappointed. Some had letters anu 
tlome Had not. Those who had not, declarc^that their parents 
were v^ry undudfu), and that they would cut them off with a 
shilling; and^those who had*liters, after they had read them, 
offered them for sal# to the^hers, usually at half price. I 
could not imagine why they sold, or why tlie others bought 
them; but they did do so; and one that was fuU of good ad- 
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vice was sold tliree times, from which circumstancl I was in¬ 
clined to form a better opinion of die morals of my com¬ 
panions. The low^t priceit letters sofo, were those written by 
sisters. I was offered one fir a penny, but 1 declined buying, 
as I had plenty of sisters of my own. Directly I made that 
observation they immediately ^inquired all their names and 
ages, and whether tliey pretty or not. ^’^en I had in¬ 
formed them, they qiiarrelled to whom they should belong. 
One wouldrbave Lucy, and another took Mary ; but there was 
a great dii^ute about,£llon, as Jl^had said that she was the 
prettiest of the whole. At last they agreed to put her up to 
auction, and she was kmicked down to a master’s mate of the 
name of O’Brien, who hid seventeen shillings ^and. a botj;]e‘of 
rum. They^requested tljpt I w'ould write home to give their 
love to ray sistersf and tell them how they had been disposed of, 
which I thought very strange; but I ought to have been flat¬ 
tered at the priceji)id for Ellen, as 1 repeatedly have sinfl beqn' 
witness to a very pretty sister being sold for a glass of grog, 

1 mentioned the reason why I was so anxious for a letter, 
viz. because I wan^ to buy my dirk and cocli^d hat; upon 
which they told me that there was no occasion for }ny speni^- 
ing my money, as, by the regulations of the service, fl»e 
purser’s steward served them out to all the officers who ap¬ 
plied for them. As I knew where the purser’s steward’s room 
was, having seen it when down ^cthe cock-pit with the TrtJt- 
ters, I w'ent down imn^ediately. “ Mr. Purser’s Steward,” 
^$aid 1, " let me have a cocked-bat and a dirk immediately.” 

t( Very good, sir/’ replied he, and he wrote an order upon 
a slip paper, which he handed to me. "There is the 
order for it, sir ; but tl^e cocked-hats are kept in the chest up 
in the main-top; and as for the^d^k, yaacinust apply to the 
butcher, who has them under his charge.” 

1 went up with the order, ar^ thought 1 would first apply 
for the dirk; so I inquired for the butcher, whom 1 found 
^itUu^ in the sheep-pen with the she^p, mending his trowsers. 
In, to my demand, he told me that he had not the k^y 
store-rooin, which was under the charge of one of the 
of marines. , * • * 

X inquired who, and he saidj " Cheek©*, the Imarine.” 

Gtd«lirftted personage if the iMrotaa^pe. of Mr, Nobody on board of a man- 
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I went Ivery where about the ship, ir#tiuiring for Cheeks the 
marine, but could not find him. Some said that they believed 
he was in the fore-topistanding ^ntry over the wdnd, that it 
might not change ; othirs, that was in the galley, to pre> 
vent the midsliipmen from soaking their biscuit in the cap. 
tain’s dripping-pan. At last, I inquired of some of the women 
who were standing between tl>e guys on* the main-deck, and 
one of them ’answered that it was no use looking for him 
among tliem, as they all had husbands,‘and Cheeks was a 
widow'^ man* • • 

As I could not find the%narme,’I thought J might as well 
go for my cocked.hat, and get my dirk afterwards. 1 did not 
^ipueJi like going up tlie rigging, because I was afraid of turn- 
ing*giddy * and if I fell overboard 1 could^jiot swim ; but one 
of the midsldpmen offered* to accdlnpany me, stating ^liat I 
need not be afraid, if I fell overboard, of sinking to the 
. bott^n, as, if I was giddy, my head, at all events, would 
%wnV/// so 1 determined to venture. I clifnbed uji very near 
to the main-top, but not without missing the little ropes very 
often, and^aKing the skin of my shins. Then 1 came to 
large ropes stretched out from the ma<ft, so that you must 
•climb them with your head backwards. The midshipman told 
me these were called the cat-harpings, because they were &o 
difficult to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go 
qul by them. 1 was dfraid to venture, and then he proposed 
that I should go througH Rubber’s hole, which he said had 
been made for people like me. ^ I* agreed to attempt it, as it 
appeared more easy, and at*last arrived, quite out of breath, 
and very happy to find myself in the main-top. 

The captain of the main-top vras there with l!Wo other 
sailors. The midshipman introduced me very politely: 
“Mr. Jenkins —Mr. Simple, midshipman, — Mr. Simple, 
Mr. Jenkins, captain of the Inain-top. Mr. Jenkins, Mr, 
Simple has come up with an order for a cocked-hat.” The 
captain of tire top replied that he was very sorry that he had 
not one in store, but the last had been served out to the cap- 
* tain s monkey. This was very provoking.« The captain of the 
top then asked me if I was ready with my footing* 

I replied, “ Not very, for* I had lost it two or three times 

• * •* 

* Widow'll wen arc Imaginary sailors borne on thebiwks, and receiviDg pay a»id 
priae-mouey, wbiob is appropriated in Oreenwjch Hospital. 
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when coming up.’* fie laugltoil and replied, thaA I should 
lose it altogether bi'fore 1 went down ; iind that 1 must hand 
it out. Hand out my fouling !*’ 1, puzzled, and ap¬ 

pealing to the raitjstdpman, V* what t^es he mean ? ” lie 
means that you lifkust fork out a seven-shilling^ bit.” 1 was 
just as wise.^d^ver, and stared very much; when Mr. Jenkins 
desired the 'fWier mwi to •get half-a-dozen JhA'es and make a 
spread eagle O'” me, unless lie had his parkisile. 1 never 
should have found oul what it all meant, had not the mid- 
shiprnan, w£o laughed till he {tried, at last informed me that 
it was the custom to gi^e the men Something to drink the lirst 
time that I came afloft, and that if 1 did not, they would tie 
me up to the tigging. 

Having no money in 
soon as I weflt bglow; 

I then became very angry, and inquired of him if he doubfed ^ 
iny honour.” He replied, “ Not in the least, but that heopiust . 
have the seveif shilliiigs before I went below'.” “ AVhy, sir,*^ 
said I, “do you know whom you afe speaking to ? 1 am an offi- 
ter and a gentleman. Do you knov? who my graiffpFather is ? ” 

O yes,” replied He, “ very well.” • 

Then, who is he, sir ?'* replied I, very angrily, * 

Who is he ! why he’s the I^ord knows who." 

"No/* replied 1, that’s not his name ; he is Lord Privi¬ 
lege.” (I was very much surprised that he knew tliat my grand¬ 
father was a lord.) “ And do ^ou suppose,” continued I, 
that I would forfeit th5 honojjr of my family for a paltry 
sevtn shillings?” 

This ybservation of mine, and a promise on the part of 
the midshipman, w'ho said he would be bail for me, satisfied 
Mr. Jenkins, and he all/lw'ed me to go dovy^ the rigging. I 
went to my chest, and paid t|ie«sevm shillings to one of the 
t^-men who followed me, and then went up on the main- 
deck, to learn as much 1 could of my profession. 1 asked a 
^eat many questions of the midshipmen relative to the guns, 
and they crowded round me to answer Them. One told raa.t!iey c 
were calfed the frigate's teeth, because they stopped the French-* 

e s jaw. Another midshipman, said that he had been so 
in .action that he was called the Firegeater. I asked him 
that he escaped bein*g*killed. He replied that he 
i made it a rulej upon the firs^canixoq-ball coming through 


pocket,^ I promised to pay them as 
but Mr. Jenkins would not trust me. 
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the shi])’s <ji(lcy to put his head into the hole wiiich it had 
made; as, by a calculation made by Professor Innman, the 
odds were ^?2,()47, andCsome decimals to boot, that another 
ball would not come in'at the same hole,. That’s what I 
never should have thought of. 


CHAPTER VIn. 

MY MESSMATFS SHOW ME THE POM-Y OP aUHNIKO IN BEHr — lUTPY CAR- 

ON POMTFLY- I BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH SOME CENTEEMEN 

OF Tine HOME DEPAHTMENT-THF- FPlS/yjK OP shoWO M*FOY, 

«l 

Now that I have been on board about a month, I find that 
my is not disagreeable. I don’t smell the pitch and tar, 
ihd I can get into my hammock without tumbling out on the 
other side. My messmates arc good-tempered, although they 
laugh at me(|K'ery much ; but I roust say that they are not 
very nice in their ideas of honour. TheJ appear to consider 
that to take you in is a capital joke : and that because they 
laugh at the time that they are cheating you, it then becomes 
no cheating at all. Now 1 cannot think otherwise than that 
ckeatiiig is cheating, and that a person is not a bit more honest, 
because he laughs at you id ihe bargain. A few days after I 
came on board, I purchased some,tarts of the bumboat woman, 
as she is called; 1 wished to pay for them, but she had no 
cham;?', and very civilly told me she would trust me. She 
prodm^ed a narrow book, and said that she would open an 
account, with me, and I could pay her*when I thought proper. 
To this arrangement 1 likd qo objection, and I sent up for 
different things until I thought *that ipy account must have 
amounted to eleven or twelvt shillings. As 1 promised my 
father that I never would run in debt, I considered that it 
,;was then time that it slfhuld be,settled. When I asked for 
it, what was my surprise to And that it amounted to 3/. 14a. 6^. 
I declared that it was impossible, and requested that she would 
allow me to look at the items, when 1 found that I was booked 
for at least three or ftur dozen* tarts every day, ordered by the 
young gentlemen to he pu^ down to Mr. Simple’s accoun).” 
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1 was very much shocked, not only at the sum of miney which 
1 had to pay» but also at 
my messmates; but whei 
they all laughed at me. 

At last one of them said^ Peter^ tell the trutli; did not 
your father caution you not to run in debt ? ’* 

Yes, he did," rd)plie<PI. 

I know tiiat very well," replied he : '' all lathers do the 
aam'e whei^their sons leave them; it's a matter of course. 
Now observe, Peter; ^it out of regard to^ou, that your 
messmates haVb been eating tarts at your expense. You dis¬ 
obeyed your father s injupctions before you had been a month 
from home; and it is to give you a lesson that may be useful 
in after-life, that t^iey haye coiisijlered it their duty to order 
the tarts. I'^truat that It will not be thrown away upon you. 
Go to the woman, pay your bill, and never run up another," 

" That I certainly shall not," replied I; but as 1 coidd not 
prove who ordered Uie tarts, and did not think it fair that tb% 
woman should lose her money, 1 went up and paid the bill, 
with a determination never to open an account uith any body 
again. " ‘ 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so 1 wrote to 
father, stating the whole transaction, and the consequent state 
of my finances. My father, in his answer, observed that 
whatever might have been their motives, my messmates htd 
done me a friendly act; and that as 1 had lost my money by 
my* own carelessness, 1 idusi no| expect that he would allow 
any more pocket-money. But my mother, who added a 
pOUtsdipt to his letter, slipped in a five-pound note, and 1 do 
believe tihat it was with my father’s sanction, although he pre¬ 
tended to be very angfy at my forgetti^ his injunctions. 
This timely relief made me qjiitt doAfortable i^ain. What a 
pleasure it is to receive a letter from one’s friends when far 
away, espedally when there’s soifiie money in it! 

A flew days before this, Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenant, 
ordeted me to put on my side-arms ft> go away on duty. 1, 
vepl^ \hat I had'neither dirk nor cocked hat, ^though I had 
for them. He laughed.at^ my story, ami aent tne on 
the master, who bought them, and the first iieu- 
t sent up the bill to my father, who ^aid it, and wrotw to 
mk Idfh for his trouble. Thatomornipg, the* first iku^ant ^' 


the want of honesty on the part of 

. I complained of it in the bertli, 
t 
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said to me,*" Now, Mr. Simple, we*11 take the filiine off tliat 
cocked hat and dirk of yours. You will go in the boat with 
Mr. O’Brien, and take c^re that none of the men slip away 
from it, and get drunk at the tap.’*^ 

This was the, first time that 1 had ever been sent away on 
duty, and 1 was very proud of being an officer in charge. I 
put on my full uniform, and Ivas iieady**at the gangway a 
quarter of an hour before the men were piped away. We 
were ordered to the dock-yard to draw sea-stores. When we 
arrived there, 1 was quite {ftton^shed at the piles of timber, 
the ranges of storehouses, an‘d the immense anchors which lay 
on the wharf. There was such a bustle, every body appeared 
so bus]^, that I wanted to look every way at once. Close 
to wlTere the btfat landed, they were hauling a large frigate 
out of what they called the basin ; and I w^s sA interested 
with the sight, that 1 am sorry to say, I quite forgot all about 
'the bc^’s crew, and my orders to look after them. What 
sutprised me most was, that although the men employed ap¬ 
peared to be sailors, their language was very different from 
what 1 had been lately accustomed to on board of the frigate. 
Instead of damning and swearing, every body was so polite. 
"Oblige me witli a pull of the starboard bow hawser, Mr, 
Jones.” —" Ease off the larboard hawser, Mr. Jenkins, if you 
please.” — " Side her over, gentlemen, side her over.”-—" My 
coii^limcnts to Mr. Tompkins, and request that he will cast 
off the quarter check.”— " S^de her over, gentlemen, side her 
over, if you please,”—** In the bqat there, ptdl to Mr. Sim¬ 
mons, and beg he’ll do me the favour to check her as she 
swingp What’s the matter, Mr. Johnson ?” "Vy, there*s 
one ot them ere midshipmites has thrown a red hot tater out 
of the stern-port, and hit our officer irf the eye.”—" Report 
him to tlie commissioner, *Mr.» Wiggins; and oblige me by 
under-running the guess warp. I'eU Mr. Simpkins, with my 
compliments, to coil away upoif the jetty. Side her over, side 
her over, gentlemen,-if you please.” 

I asl^ of a bystander *)vho these people were, and he told 
me that they were dock-yard mateys. I certainly thought that 
it appeased to, he quite as easy to say, " If you please,” as 
** 0—your eyes,” and that it sdunded much more agreeable. 
A 0unng the time that I was looking at the fngate being 
hauled ou^two of the men belonging to the boat slipped away. 





and on my return th*ey were not to be seen, I wis very mtich 
frightened^ for I knew that 1 had neglected iny duty, and that 
on the first occasion on which 1 ha(U been intrusted with a re. 
sponsible service, * What io do I did not know. I ran up and 
down every part of the dock-yard until 1 lyas quite out of 
brcadi, asking every body 1 met whether they [ha<l seen my 
two men. Many Of them said that they had seen plenty of 
men, but did iiojt exactly know mine; some laughed, and 
called me a greenhorn. At last 1 met a midshipman, who 
told me ^at he bad seen^twe^rndn answeringjt to my <lescript,i()n 
on the roof of the coach starting for London, and tlrat I must 
be quick if I wished tq catch them ; but he would not sto]> to 
answer any more questions. 1 continued walking about,the 
yard until I meP twenty, or thir/y men with grey jackets and 
breeches, td wljom I applied for information : they told me 
that they had seen two sailors skulking behind the j)iles of 
timber. They crowded round me, and appeared very^nxious 
to assist me, when they were surnrrioned aw^ay to carry do wi’i a 
cable. I observed that they all had numbers on their jackets, 
and either one or two bright iron rings on their legs. I could 
not help inquiring, although 1 was in such a hurry, why the 
rings were worn. One of them replied that they were oi ders 
of merit, given to them for their good behaviour. 

I was proceeding on very disconsolately, when, as I turned 
a corner, to my great delight, I met my two men, wdio tousiied 
their hats and said that tliey b^d been looking for me. 1 did 
not believe Urat they tol8 the Jiuth, but I was so glad to re¬ 
efer them that I did not scold, but went with them down to 
the bo^t, which had been waiting some time for us. O'Brien, 
the iDa^/s mate, called me a young sculping, a word J never 
beard before. When Ve arrived on boar(jj^ the first lieutenant 
aakrd O'Brien why he had^ ranained so long, He answered 
thwt two of the men bad left the boat, but that I had found 
tite,. The first lieutenant aftiearcd to be pleased with me, 
as he had said before, that I was no fool, and 1 
wentfdowh ;below overjoyed at mj good fortune, avd vci^' , 
mnoh* obliged to O’Brien for not telling the whole trufh. 
After I h^ taken ofif my dirk apd cocked hat,, 1 felp for my 
pocket hi^dkefohief, and found that it^was not in my pb^ket^ 
hfvmg in all probability beeii taken out by the ihc4 in*gr(^y 

i, • .f!;' ' 
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jacV/?ts^ whom, in conversation with my lAessmates, I disco¬ 
vered to be convicts condemned to hard labour for stealing and 
picking pockets. ^ 

A day or two after\var<!fs, we had a new’messmate of the 
name of M'Foy. 1 was on the quarter-deck when he came 
on board and presented a letter to the captain, inquiring first 
if his name was Captain Sauvage.” JHe was a florid young 
man, nearly six •feet high, with sandy hair, yet very good- 
looking. As his career in the service wafe very short, I will 
tell at once, what J did not find out till some time atf|rwards. 
The captain had agreed to receive him to oblig) a brother 
officer, who had retired from the service, and liveil in the 
‘Highlands of Scotland. Tlie first notice which the captain 
had'oT*the arfivahof Mr. M’Foy, was from ajettor written to 
Inrn by the young man's uncle. ‘This anTiised him^so much, that 

he gave it to the first lieutenant to read: it ran as follows ; — 

« • 

.# ^r, “ Glasgow, Aifril 25. I-. 

Our much esteemed and mutual friend. Captain M‘Alpine, 
having communicated by letter, dated the 1 ‘ 1 th inst., your kind 
tentions relative to my nephew, Sholto M*Foy (for which 
Lfi will be pleased to accept my best thanks), I write to 
acquaint you that he is now on his way to join your ship, the 
Diomede, and will arrive, God willing, twenty-six hours after 
the rfjeeipt of this letter. 

As I have been given to‘iffiderstand by those who have 
some acquaintance with the service of tlfe king, that his equip¬ 
ment as an officer will be somewliat expensive, 1 have consi¬ 
dered it but fair to ease your mind as to any responsibility on 
that score', and have therefore enclosed the half of a Bank of 
England note for ten pounds sterling. No.* the other half 

of which will be duly forwjJrded in a frank promised to me 
the day after to-morrow. 1 beg you will make the necessary 
purchases, and apply the halaiict?, should therq be any, to his 
mess account, or any other expenses which you may consider 
^aj;Tanta\|le or justifiable. * 

' ^‘*It is at the same time proper to inform you that SKolto 

had ten shillings in his pocket at the time of his leaving 
Glasgow; the satisfactory expenditure of whwh I have no 
doubt 70 U will inquire ?nto, as is a large sum to be placed 
at the discretion of a youth anlv fourteen years and five. 
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months old. I mehtion his age, as Sholto Is so tall tliat ^ou 
might be deceived by his appearance, and be induced to trust 
to his prudence in affairs of this serious nature. Should he at 
any time requiire*further vassistance^ beyond his pay, which I 
am told is extremely handsome to all king's ofScers, I beg you 
to consider .that any draft of yours, at ten days' sight, to the 
amount of five pounds,sterling English, will be duly honoured 
by the firm of IWLonteith, M'Killop, and Company, of Glasgow. 
Sir, with many tlianks for your kindness and consideration, 

" I remain, year most obedient, 

V * ' ' ♦ “Walter Monteith.” 

The letter brought on board by M'Foy was to prove his 
identity. WhiVi the captain read it, M'Foy stafed aboai him 
like a wild stag. Thb captain welcomed him to the ship, 
asked him one or two questions, introduced him to the first 
lieutenant, and then went on shore. The first lieutenaht hau 
asked me to dine in the gun-room; I supposed tha!'hcr'as> 
pleased with me because I had found the men; and w'hen the 
captain pulled on shore, he also invited Mr, M'Foy, when the 
following conversation took place. ^ 

**■ Well, Mr, M^Foy, you have had a long journey; I pre¬ 
sume it is the first that you have ever made.” 

Indeed it is, sir," replied M'Foy; “and sorely I’ve been 
pestered. Had I minded all they whispered in my luc as I 
came along, I had need been vA&de of money—sax-pencehere, 
sax-pence there, sax-pence every where, Sich extortion 1 
ne’er dreamt of,” * *' 

How did you come from Glasgow ? *’ 

the wheel-boat, or steam-boat, as they ca’d it, to 
Xiunnon: where they cWged me sax-pence for taking my 
baggage on shore—-a wee bpx^ uai; bigger than yon cocked, 
np hat. I would fain carTy it mysel", but they wudna let me.” 
Well, where did you goro when you arrived in London.^” 
1 went to a place ca’d Chichester JKents, to the house of 
Stprm Mainwaring, warehouceraen, and they must have 
Smother sax-pence for showing me the way. Ther^ I wafieff 
3talf.an-hour in the counting-house, till hey took me to a place 
ta’d Biii|i aii4 M^th, and'pfit me into a ofi^h^ Paying my 
tidiole fare; ieWtheless, tl^y musf din me for moqey the 
y'hote of the way down. Tj^ere was first ihe guard, and titen 
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the (soachmaii; and another guard and another coachman ; but 
1 wudna listen to them, and so they growled and abused me." 

“ And when did you arrive ? *’ 

“ 1 came here last night; and i only had a bed and a 
breakfasi at the twa Blue Pillars house, for 4lhich they extor* 
tioned me three shillings and sax-pence, as 1 sit here. And 
then there was the chambermaid hussy and waiter loon axed 
me to remember them, and wanted more, siller; but I told 
them as 1 told the guard and coachman, that 1 had >;»one for 
them." - ^ 

" How much of your ten shillings have you left inquired 
tlie first lieutenant, smiling. « 

Upot; sir lieutenant, bow came you for to ken that.^ £h! 
it’s my uncle Monteith at Glasgow. W^hy, a^I sit here, I’ve 
but three shillings and a penny of it left. But there’s a smell 
here that’s no canny; so I’ll just go up again into the fresh air." 

Whe:*) Mr. M‘Foy quitted the gun.room they aU laughed 
very much. After he had been a short time on deck he went 
down into the midshipmen’s berth : but he made himself very 
unpleasant, quarrelling and wrangling with every body. It 
did not, howevei, last very long: for he would not obey any 
orders that were given to him. On the third day, he quitted 
the ship without asking the permission of the first lieutenant; 
when he returned on board the following day, the first lieu- 
tenarft put him under an arrest, and in charge of the sentry at 
the cabin door. During^the afternoon was under the half* 
deck, and perceived that he was'isbatpening a long clasp knife 
upon t!:e after.truck of the gun. 1 went up to him and a^ed 
him he was doing so, and he replied, as bis eyes fia^ed 
fire, that it was to revenge the insult offered to the Uuid of 
M'Foy. His look tald me,that be was in earnest. '^But 
what do you mean ? " inquired ir •" I mean," said he, draw¬ 
ing the edge and feeling the point of his weapon, to put it 
into the weam of that man with me gold,podge on his shoulder, 
who has dared to place me here." 

4 was‘Very much alarmed, and (bought it my duty to (tate 
his murderqps intentions, or worse might happen; so I walked 
up on dedk and*told the first heutenant what M'Foy was in-, 
tending to do, and hoW|his life was in dangen Mr. Falcon 
laughed, and shortly afterwards went down on the main-deek. 
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M^Foy’a eyes glistened, and he walked forward to where the 
first lieutenant was standing ; but the sentry, who had been 
cautioned by me, kept hiyii back wkh his bayonet. The first 
lieutenant turned round, and perceiving what was going on, 
desired the sentl^ to see if Mr. M‘Foy hud a knife in his 
hands; and he had it sure enough, open, and held behind his 
l^ck. He was (lisarnfed, and the first lieut;f!naiit, perceiving 
that the lad meant mischief, reported his conduct to the captain, 
on his .arrival on board. The^^ captain sent for M*Foy, who 
was very obstinate,^and when t/^xed with his intention viould 
not deny it, or even say that he would not again attempt it; 
so he was sent on shore immediately, and returned to his 
friends in the Highlands. Wc never saw,any • more him ; 
but I heard thdt he obtained a commission in the army, and 
three.hionthsufter he had joined his regiment, was killed in a 
duel, resenting some fancied affront offered to tlie biuid of 
M'Foy. . ' , , 


CHAPTER IX. 

wa POST or TO PORTSDOW'N FAIR — COKSEgOEWCK Of WSTWRBIJJO A tAtJT 
AT SUPPER— NATURAL AFFECTION OF THE PELICAN, PROVEU C‘T MV 
EXPENSE— SPONTANEOUS COMilUfcflON AT RANELACU GAllJ>ENS-PAS¬ 

TRY VBRSVS PIETY—l^NY ARE BID TO THE FEAST; BUT NOT T>IE 
HALT, THF. LAME, OR THE tfLINM. 

A PEW days after M'Foy quitted the ship, we all had leave 
from the first lieuten^ent to go to Portsdown fair, but he would 
oiily allow the oldsters to sleep, op shore,. We anticipated so 
ifiitdh, pleasure from outg excursion, that some of us were 
upi*eErly enough to go ^away^in the boat sent for fresh beef. 
Th^ was very foolish.. There were no carriages to take us to 
fine fair, nor indeed any fair so eai|y in the morning; the shops 
W«rp all idfiut, and the Blue Posts, where we always req^^ 
voused^ was hardly opened. We waited there in the cofiee- 
loom, untU we were driven • out by the maid sweeping away 
dirt, and wM forced to walk abopt until she had finisiiM, 

a Ljtighted the fire, when we*'ordered our breakfa^but HoW 
mbetter would it have hfen to <have Ukeo our breakfast 
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comfortably on board, and then to have come on shore, espe¬ 
cially as wc bad no money to spare. Next to being too late, 
being too soon is the worst plan in the world. However, we 
had our breakfast, and paid the billthen we*sallied forth, and 
went up George gtreet, where wc found alb sorts of vehicles 
ready to lake us to the fair. We got into one* which they 
called a dilly. I asked the man Who drove* it why it was so 
called, and he feplicd, because he only charged a shilling. 
O'Brien, who had joined us after breakfasting on boayl, said, 
that this answer reminded hinf of ^one^giv^ to him by a man 
who attended the hackney-coa% stands in London.* Pray,” 
said he, “ why are you called WatermanWaterman,** 
‘replied the man, vy, sir, ’cause we opens the hackney-coach 
doors. At last, With plenty of, wliippigg, and "plenty of svrear- 
ing, and a great deal of laughing, tlie old horse, whose back 
curvetl upwards like a bow, from the difficulty or dragging so 
many, arrived at the boltora of Portsdown Flill, where we got 
huCfand walked up to the fair. It really was a most beautiful 
sight. The bright blue sky, and the coloured flags flapping 
about in ell directions, the grass so green, and the white tents, 
and booths, the «un shining so bright, and the shining gilt 
gingerbread, the variety of toys and the variety of noise, the 
quantity of people and the quantity of sweetmeats ; little boys 
so happy, and shop-people so polite, the music at the booths, 
and tW' bustle and eagerness of the people outside, made my 
heart quite jump. There was llicharcison, with a clown and 
haTle(juin, and‘such beautiful v^mon, dressed in clothes all 
over gold spangles, dancing reels and waltzes, and looking so 
happy J There was Flint and Gyngell, with fellows tumbling 
over h'^ad and heels, playing such tricks—eating fire, and- 
drawing yards of tajjg out of their moutlRs. Then there was 
the Royal Circus, all the horses* stapling in a Hue, with men 
and women standing on their backs, waving flags, while the 
trumpeters blew^ their trumpets. *And the largest giant in the 
w’orid, and Mr. Paap, the smallest dwarf in the world, and a 
dvi^arf, who was smalfer still, and Miss Biffin, who did 
every thing without legs or arms. There was also the learned 
pig, and the Herefordshire ox, aryl a hundred other sights 
which I cannot now rem^ber. We walked about for an hour , 
or two iseeing the outside of ewerf thing; we determined to go 
and see the inside. * Ffts^ wc wdit into Richardson’s, whwe • 
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we saw a bloody tragedy^ with a ghost and thunder, and after¬ 
wards a pantomime, full of tricks, and tumbling over one 
another. Then ^we saw one or tjvo other things, 1 forget 
what, but this'I know, fliat, generally speaking, the outside 
was better than the inside. After this, fe^^ing very hungry, 
we agreed to go into a booth and have something to eat. The 
tables were range^l all ‘round, and, in the centre there was a 
boarded platform for dancing. The ladies were there all ready 
dresset^for partners ; and the music was so lively, that I felt 
very much incline<^to fiance, hut we had agreed to go and see 
the wild blasts fed at Mr. Pofito's menagerie, and as it was 
now almost eight o’clock, we paid our bill and set oifl It was 
a very curious sight, and better worth seeing than any in 
the fair; 1 nev^r had idea jthat there were so many strange 
animals in ei:istence. They were all secured in iron cages, 
and a large chandelier with twenty lights, hung in the. centre 
of the booth,, and lighted them up, while the ke^er we'iit 
round and stirred them up with his long pole; at the &arae 
time he gave us their histories, which were very interesting. 
I recollect a few of them. There was the tapir, a great pig 
with a long nose, a variety of the hiptostamass, which the 
keeper said was an amphiVulious animal, as couldn’t Uvk on 
land, and dies in the water—however, it seemed to live very 
well in a cage. Then there was the kangaroo with its young 
ones peeping out of it—a ipost astonishing animaU The 
keeper said that it brought forth two young ones at a birth, 
and then took tb'em intoats i^jtomach again, until they arrived at 
years of discretion. Then ^ere was the pelican of the wilder¬ 
ness (J shall not forget him), with a large bag under his 
throat, which the man put on his head as a night-cap: this 
bird feeds its young* with its own bloody when fish are scarce. 
And there was the laughjtig^ hyiena, who cries in the wood like 
a human being in distress, and devours those who come to his 
ai^stance—a sad ^stance of the depravity of human nature, 
as the keeper observed. There was a* beaufiKil creature, the 
toyal Bengal tiger, only three years old, what growed^n 
inches every year, and never arrived at its full growth. * The 
one we saw, measured, as, tlm keeper told 11 % ri^teen feet from 
the snoat. h> the tail, and seventeen fr^ the to the snout: but 
Iheirie must have he^ some n^istake there. Thim was n young 
^lll^ant and three lions, tdid several other anihiils whkh f 
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foi^e? now, 80 I shall go on to describe the tragical scene 
which occurred. The keeper had poked up all the animals, 
and had commenced feeding them. The great lion was growl¬ 
ing and snarling over the shin-bone of an o», cracking it like a 
not, when, by some mismanagement, one end'of the pole upon 
which the chandelier was suspended fell down, striking the 
door of the cage in which the lioness was at^supper, and burst¬ 
ing it open, li was all done in a second; the chandelier fell, 
the cage opened, and the lioness sprang ouf. I remember to 
this moment seeing the body pf the lioness in the air,'%nd then 
all was dark as pitch. What^a diange ! fiot a moment before 
all of us staring with delight and curiosity, ami then to be left 
in darkness, horror, and dismay ! There was such screaming 
aiiiWlu'ieking, ^ch crying, and fighting, and pushing, and 
fainting — nobody knew where to go,or how*to find their way 
out. The people crowded first on one side, &nd then on the 
^ther, as their fears instigated them. 1 was very soon jammed 
wiA) my back against the bars of one of the cages, and feel¬ 
ing some beast lay hold of me behind, made a desperate effort, 
and succeeded in climbing up to the cage above, not, however, 
without losing the seat of my trowscrs, which the laughing 
hyjena would rfot let go. I hardly knew where I was when 1 
climbed up ; but 1 knew the birds were mostly stationed above. 
However, that I might not have the front of my trowsers torn 
as well as the behind, as soon as I gained roy footing 1 turned 
roufid, with my back to the* ^ars of tlie cage, but I bad not 
been there a minute, before I was attacked by something which 
digged into me like a pickaxe, «n(Pas the hysena had torn my 
clothes, I had no defence against it. To turn routid irouid 
have iKen worse still ; so, after having received abdve |i*4o7en 
stabs, I contrived by degrees to shift n^y positidn imtll I was 
opposite to another <«age, l^t,not until the pelican; for it was 
that brute, had drawn as much*b]aoci from me as would'have 
fed his young lor a week, l^was surmising what danger I 
should next encounter, when to my joy I discovered that I had 
gained the open door fron^ which lioness had escap^i 1 

iirawled in, and puUed the door to after, me, thinking 
very fortunate; and there I sat very quietly in a corner 
the remdinder nf the noise aa4|iohfusion. 1 had beeh; 
but a few minute, whpn the'^f-eaters, as they were 
who played the music outside, came inwith tortd^ stud 
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iiduskets. The sight which presented itself was truly shoflc- 

ing; twenty or thirty men, women, and children, lay on the 
ground, and 1 thought at first the lioness had killed iliem all, 
hut they were only in fits, .or had been trampled down by the 
crowd. No one was seriously hurt. As for the li<»ness, she 
was not to be found ; and as soon as it was*ascertained that 
she had escapetl, *thcre^was ,as much terror and scan)yierii:g 
away out<;ide, as there had been in the me'nagerie. It appeared 
afterwards, that Ihe animal had been as much friglittned as 
we had^heen, and had secreted lierself under one of the 
waggons. |,t was sdkne timp*"hef.,)rc she could be found. At 
last 0'J3rien, whp was a very biave fellorv, went a-he.ul of the 
beef-eaters, and saw her‘'eyes glaring. They borrowed a net or 
two from the carts^which had brought calves to the fajr,and<ilre\v 
them over her. When f^e was Yairly entangled, they dragged 
her by tlie tail* into the mt'nagerie. Ail thi.s while J had re¬ 
mained very quietly in the den, but when I perceived that 
lawful owmer had come hack to retake posscs.sioii, I thdughw.'t 
was time to come out; so I called to my messmates, who, with 
0*Btien, w'eie assisting tlie beef-eaters. They had not dis¬ 
covered me, and laughed \ery much when th^ saw wh.ero I 
was. One of the midshipmen shot the bolt of the door, co 
that I could not jump out, anu then stirred me up with a long 
pole. At last 1 contrived to unbolt it again, and got out, 
when they laughed still more, at the seat of my trowsers b^dng 
torn off. It was not exactly a kir.ighing matter to me, although 
I bad to congratulate mysself upon a vevy lucky escape; and so 
did my messmates think,*wli§n I narrated my adventures. 
The pelican was the worst part of tlie business. O’Brien lent 
me a ^ark silk handkerchief, which I tied round my waist, 
and let drop behind, sc tliat my misfortunes might not attract 
any notice, and then we quittejl dia menagerie; but I was so 
stiff that 1 could scarcely wklk. 

tVe then went to vrhat they called the Kanelagh Gardens to 
see the fireworks, which were to be let off at ten o'clock. It 
WHS exactly tqp when we paid for our admission, and we waited 
very patienDy for a quarter of an hour, but there were no* 
signs of the fireworks being displayed. • The fact was,.that the 
man to whom tlie gardens bblodged waited until more com¬ 
pany should imFitei although 4kc placeawas already ^ety,full 
^ ^teople. Now the first lieut|nant had ordered the^ 10 
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wait for us until twelve o’clockj anti then return on board; and 
aa we were seven miles from Portsmouth, we had not much 
time to spare. Wc waited another quarter of an hour, and 
then it was agreed that as the fireworks were stated in the 
liandhill to conwnence precisely at ten o’clock, we were fully 
justified ill letting them off ourselves. C)‘Brien went out, and 
returned witli a dozen penny rattans, which*he notched in the 
end. 'fhe fireworks were on the jiosts and. stages, all ready, 
and it was agreed that we should light them all at lyice, and 
then mix with the crowd. *The old^ter^ lighted cigars, and 
fixing them in the notched en\l of the canes, conthiued to puff 
them until they were all W’ell lighted,. They handed one to 
eacU^f us, i\nd at a signal we all applied them to the match 
papers, and as soon as the firt? cominj^nicatedf, we threw down 
our canes and ran in among the crowd. In about half a minute, 
/iff they all went in the most beautiful confusion ; there were 
silver t^tars and golden stars, blue lights and Catherine-wheels, 
mines and bombs, Grccian-fires and Iloinan-candles, Chinese 
trees, rockets, and illuminated mottoes, all firing away, crack¬ 
ing, popping, and fizzing, at the same time. It was unani¬ 
mously agreed nhat it was a great improvement upon the in¬ 
tended show. The man to whom the gardens belonged ran out 
of a booth where he had been drinking beer at his ease, while 
his company w’ere waiting, swearing vengeance against the per- 
petititors ; indeed, the next djy he offered fifty pounds* reward 
for the discovery of tl^e offenilors. But 1 think that he was 
treated very properly. He W'as, iv» hfs situation, a servant of 
the public, and lie had behaved as if he was their master. We 
all CsSc.iped very cleverly, and taking another diily, arri^ at 
Portsmouth, and were down to the boat in good time. The 
next day I was so stiff, and in such pain, that I was obliged to 
go to the doctor, who put me* on tJie list, where I remained a 
week before I could return to my duty. So much for Ports., 
down fair. 

It was on a Saturday that I returned to my duty, and Sun-^ 
4ay being a fine day, we all wenl on shore to church with Mr. 
Falcon, the first lieutenpt. We liked, going to church very 
much ; dot, I «m sorry to say, fr^jra religious feelings, but for 
the following reason first lieutenant sat in a pew below 

and We were placed in the galfefy above, where. he could not 
see us, nor indeed could we him. We all rcniained veoy 
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quietj and I may say very devout, during the time of the ser¬ 
vice; but the clergyman who delivered the sermon was so 
tedious, and had cuch a bad voice, that we generally slipped 
out as soon as he went up into the pulpit, and adjoiumed to a 
pastry-cook’s opposite, to eat cakes and tarts ahd drink cherry- 
brandy, which w^ infinitely, preferred to hearing a sermon. 
Somehow or other, the ‘first lieutenant had scent of our pro¬ 
ceedings ; T.e believed that the marine officer informed against 
us, and rttis Sunday he served u£«a pretty trick. We had been 
at the pastry-cook's Vis usual,' ar)i!l as soon as we perceived the 
people coming out of church, we put all our tarts and sweet¬ 
meats into our hats, which we then slipped on our heads, and 
took our station at the church door, as if we hdd just*(mne 
down from the gallery, «nd hadT been waiting for him. In¬ 
stead, however,* of appearing at the church door, he walked up 
the street, and desired us to follow him to the boat. The fact* 
was, he had been in the back room at the pastry-cook’s watek. 
ing our motions through the green blinds. We had no sus¬ 
picion, but thought that he had come out of church a little 
sooner than usual. When we arrived on board and followed 
him up the side, he said to us as we came on deck,—** Walk 
aft, young gentlemen.” We did ; and he desired us to toe 
a line,” which means to stand in a row. Now, Mr. Dixon,” 
said he, what was the text to-day ? ” As he very often a§ked 
us that question, we always left one in the church until the 
text was given out, whe brought it to* us in tlie pastry-cook's 
shojp, when we all marked *it fn our Bibles to be ready if he 
ns. Dixon immediately pulled out bis Bible where he 
. h|kd ntarked down the leaf, and read it. O ! that was it,” 
Hi:* Falcon ; ** ygu must have remarkably good ears, Mr. 
|>iXQn, to have heard the clergyman ^rom thb pastry-cook’s shop. 
Now, gpndeman, hats off, <f you please.” We all glided off 
, icnitihMa, which, as he expected were full of pastry, ** Really, 
gentlenieii,” said he, feeling the different, papers of pastry and 
eweetflieats, 1 am quite ^elightecUto perceive that you have 
not tb church for nothing. Few come away with •sS* 
])aany good things pressed upon dieir seat of memory.^ Master. 
;at-ariQS, send all the ibip's hpys'aft.” * 

, The enme thesladdem, and ;the.first 

dSMrad each qf thcjii to take a seat upon the car* 
i^de^ l^i^eii they were all stationed, he ordered us to 
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go» round witli our hats and request of each his acceptance of a 
tart, which we were obliged to <lo, handing first to one and 
then to another, until the hats were all empty. What annoyed 
me more than all, was the grinning of the boys at their being 
served by us like footmen, as well as the ridicule and laughter 
of the whole ship's company, who had asscmbled^at the gang¬ 
ways. • , • 

When all the pastry was devoured, the first lieutenant said. 
There, gentlemen, now that you have ’had your lesson for 
the day, you may go below.”‘•We could not help laugj^ing our¬ 
selves when we went down into the berth*^; Mr. Falcon always 
punished so good-humouredly, and, in some way or other, his 
punishments were severally connected with the description of 
thc'bffence. " He always had a remedy for ev^ry thing that he 
disapproved of, and the ship’s coiflpany used to call him 
“ Remedy Jack.” I ought to observe, that some of my mess- 
•inates^ere very severe upon the ship’s boys after tliat circum- 
^MEiice, always giving them a kick or a cuff on the head when¬ 
ever they could, telling them at the same time, “ There’s 
another tart for you, you whelp.” I believe, if the boys had 
known what wjls in reserve for them, they would much rather 
lave left the pastry alone. 


CHATTER X, 

» • 

A PlltSsfJANG BRATEK OFF BY OKE WOMAN — OA^ORRS AT SP/r-HEAZ> 
ANU •'0:vr — A TREAT FOR BOTIT PARTIES, OF PVLLSH CHICKBS^»KS MT 
EX Pi XSE — ALSO GIN FOR TWENTY — J AM MADE A PRISONER ; ESCAPE 
AND RWOIN MY SHIP. 

9 

I MUST now relate what occurred to me a few days Ijefore the 
ship sailed, which will prove tlmt it is not necessary to encoun¬ 
ter the winds and w^ves, or the cannon of the enemy, to be in 
danger, when you have entered hie Majesty’s service: on the 
IfontrarJ^, I have been in action since, and 1 declare, without 
hesitation, Uiat 1 did not feel so much alarmed on that occasion^ 
as 1 did on th^ one of which T hm about to give the his^ty; 
\Te .were reported m^y foa .sea, and the Admiralty was 
anxious lhat we. should proc^d. The only obstacle to our 
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Sailing was, that we^had not yet coniplctc<I our corapleraent'of 
men. The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
permission to send parlies on shore to impress seamen. The 
second and third, fieuteiiants, and the oldest midshipmen, were 
despatched on shore every night, with some of the most trust¬ 
worthy mcn^ and generally brought on hoard in the morning 
about half a dozrti men, whom they had picked up in the 
different alehouses or grog-shops, as the sailors call them. 
Some of^them were retained, but mobt of tlu’m sent on shore 
as unFcr«dceable: for it is the ‘custom, when a man either 
Alters, or is*impressed, to send Ifim down to the surgeon in the 
coc'k-pit, where he is stripped and examined all over, to see if 
he he sound and fit for his Majesty’s service; and if not, he is 
sent on shore again. Impressing appeared to he rather s^nons 
work, as far as*I could jtldge from the accounts which 1 heard, 
and from the way in which our sailors, who nere employed on 
4 he service, were occasionally beaten and wounded; tlte ^eamen* 
who were impressed appearing to fight as hard not to be forcfti 
into the service as they did for the honour of the country, after 
. they were fairly embarked in it. I had a great wish to he one 
of the party before the ship sailed, and asked O’Brien, who 
Was very kind to me in general, and allowed nobody to thrafth 
me hut himself, if he would take roc with him, w’hich he did 
oh' the night after I had made the request. I put on my dirk, 
tliat they might know I was an ofiicer, as well as for my yro- 
tection. About dusk we rowed on shore, and landed on the 
Opsport side: the men fver^ all armed with cutlasses, and wore 
pea jackets, which arc very sfiort great coats made of what 
. ^h^y FlushinI;. We did not stop to look at any of the 

S -^ops in the town, as it was too early; but walked out 
t three miles in the suburbs, and went^to a house, the door 
of Which was locked, but we /ol-cAl it open in a minute, and 
hastened to enter the passage, where we found the landlady 
standing to defend the entranef. The passage was long and 
narrow, and she was a very tall, corpulent* woman, so that her 
bod)' near^,. flUcd it up, and in her hands she held a Iqng spijf^ 
pointed at us,'with which she kept us at bay. The officers, 
who were the foremost, did not like to attack^a woman, and 
made such drives at them with her spit, that had they not 
.^^eated, some of them would loon hat^ been regd^ roast- 
.^he sailors IknghOd and stood outside, leaving the officers 
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to settle the business how they eouM. At,last, the landlady 
called out to her husband, "Be they all out, Jem ?'* " Yes," 

rejdied the husband, " they be all safe goiie.V " VYell, then/' 
replied she, " I’ll soon have all these gone’too;’’ and with 
these yords she "made such a rush forward upon us with her 
spit, that had we not fallen I)ack, and ^umblV'd one over 
another, she certainly would have ruii* it tlirough the second 
lieutenant, who commamled the party. • The passage was 
cleared in an instant, and as %oon as we were all in the street 
she bolted us out; so there vv| wi're, threJ officers^and fifteen 
armed men, fairly beat off by a fat old woman ; the sailors 
who had l)een drinking in the house hjfving made their escape 
to soi^ie other plAce. But I do not well see how it could be 
otluTwive; either we must hafe killednor wounded the woman, 
or she would have run us through,*she was so fesolute. Had 
her hlisbantl been in the passage, he would have been settled 
v^^l-y short time: but W'liat can you do with a woman who 
fights like a devil, and yet claims all the rights and immunities 
of the softer sex ? W e all walked away, lookfng very foolish ; 
and O'Brien observed that the next time he called at that 
h^use he would weather the old cat, for he would take her 
ladyship in the rear. 

\Ve tJien called at other houses, where we picked up one or 
two men, hut most of them escaped by getting out at the 
window's or the hack <loors, «s we entered the front. Now 
there was a grog-shop Avhich w'as a very favourite rendezvous 
of the seamen belonging to the "hierchant vessels, and to which 
they were accustomed to retreat wheit they heard that the 
pressgangs were out. Our officers were aware of thi^ and 
were therefore indifferent as to the escape of the men, as they 
knew' that they wouhi all g% to tliat place, and confide in their 
numbers for beating us off. As* it*was then one o’clock, they 
thought it time to go there; wf proceeded witliout any noise, 
but they had people on the look-out, and as soon as we turned 
the corner of the lane the %Iarm was given. I was afraid that 
ti)e;y wdiild all run away, and we should lose them; biK, oti 
the contrary, they mustered very strong on that night, and hfid: 
resolved lo fight.’* The men remained in the house, 

but an advanced guard«of aboHt.thirty of their wives, saluted 
us with a showe^ of stonea aij^d mud. Some of ou]r . sailors 
were hurt, but they did* not appear to mind what the womeft 

• B 4t 
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did. They rushed on, and then tliey were attacked by the 
women with their fists and nails. Notwithstanding this, the 
sailors only laughed, pushing the women on one side, and 
saying, ‘^Be^qaiet, Foil;*’—“ l^on’t he foolish, Molly;”— 
Out of the way, Sukey: we a’n’t come to* take away your 
fancy man f* with expressions of that sort, although the blood 
trickled down many o! theii? faces, from the way in which 
they had b:en clawed. Thus we attempted to force our way 
through^ them, but I had a verj narrow escape even in this 
instanced' A woinaii seized' me by the arm, and pulled me 
towards her; had it not bt^en for one of the quarter-masters 
( should have Iteen separated from my party; but, just as they 
dragged me away, he caught hold of me ,by ‘the leg; *and 
stopped them. Clap« on here, Peg,** cried the woman to 
another, '^and* lct*s have *this little nudshij)tnite; 1 wants a 
baby to dry-nurse.*’ Two more women came to her assistance/ 
catching hold of ray other arm, and they would have draggjc ' 
me out of the grasp of the quarter-master, had he not called 
out for more help on his side, upon which two of the seamen 
laid hold of my other leg, and there was such a tussle (all at 
.tny expense), such pulling and hauling : sonedmes the wotnsn 
gained an inch or two of me, ibeii the sailors got it back again. 
At one moment I thought it was all over with me, and in the 
next I was with my own men. Pull devil; pull baker ! ’* 
cried the women, and then thijy.laughed, although I did not, 
1 can assure you; for \ really think that 1 was pulled out an 
inch taller, and my knees Snd choulders pained me very much 
indeed. At last die women laughed so much that they could 
not hold on, so I was dragged into the middle of our own 
salluFS, where I took |;are to remain ; and, after a little more 
squeezing and fighting, was c^q-rj^d by 4he crowd into the 
house. The seamen of the ificrchant ships had armed tliem- 
selves with bludgeons and otj^cr weapons, and had taken a 
position on the tablea. They were more than two to one 
against us, and there was a dreadfql figHt, as their resistance 
was ;very desperate. Our sailors were obliged to uSe th^eir 
cutiassea* and for a few minutes 1 was quite bewildered with 
tjiie aheatting and swearing, pushing and 8cui9in|;, colllring and 
toge^er with the raise|| up^ whi^h, not only 
but nearly choked me. By the time thiit day breath 
imt'ly squeezed out of m^ body,»our sailors got tlie best 
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of it, ^ich the landlady and women of the house {lerceiving, 
tliey put out all the lights, so that 1 could not tell where I was; 
hut our sailors had every one seized Ins manj and contrived to 
haul him out of the street door, vrhere they were collected 
together, and scoured. 

Now again I w^as in great difficulty ; I had been knocked 
down and trod upon, and when I *did clbntrive to get up agaiiit 
1 did not know the direction in which the door lay. 1 felt 
about by the vrall, and at last came to a door, for tl^e room 
was at that time nearly empty, the wonrien having followed 
the men out of the house. ^ opened it, and found that it 
was not the right one, but led into a liHle side parlour, where 
ther'* was a .dire, but no lights. I had just discovered my 
mistake, «ind was about to retreat, wh^i I wa^ shoved in from 
behind, and the key turned upon me ; there I Was, all alone, 
§nd, 1 must acknowledge, very much frightened, as I thought 
y>at the vengeance of the women would be wreaked upon me. 
Iconsidered that my death "was certain, and that, like the man 
Orpheus I had read of in my books, 1 should be torn to pieces 
by these Bacchanals. However, I reflected that I was an 
officer in his Majesty’s service, and that it was my duty, if 
necessary, to sacrifice roy life for my king and country. I 
thought of my poor mother ; but as if made me unhappy I 
tried to forget her, and call to my memory all I had read of 
the 'fortitude and courage of ;v^rious brave men, when death 
stared them in the face., I peeped thrpugh the key .hole, and 
perceived that the candles were le-lighted, and that there Were 
only women in the room, who were talking all at once, and 
not thinking about me. But in a minute or two, a woman 
came in from the street, with her long; black hair hanging 
about her shoulders, .and her cap in her hand. " Well,'* cried 
she, '^they’ve nabbed ray nush&nd; but I'll be dished if I 
hav'n't boxed up the midshipini^ in that parlour, and he shall 
take his place.” I thought 1 should have died when I looked 
at the woman, and perceived her coming up to the door, fol- 
^ lowed by some others, to unlock it. As the door opened, I 
drew my dirk, resolving to die like an officer, and as they 
advanced,* I retaeated to a corner,, brandishing my dirk, widi- 
out saying a word. cried the woman ^ho had made 

me a prisoner, ** I do declare I likes to see a puddle in a storm 
'<»-only look at the little hiscuit-fiibbler showing flght I Come/ 
my lovey, you belongs to jtne.*' 
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"Never !’' exclaimed I with indignation. " Keep oiF, or I 
shall do you mis hief” (and I raised my (iirk in advance); 
** I am an officertand a gentleman.” 

Sail,” cried' the odious wouian, " fetch a mop and a pail 
of dirty water, and Til trundle that dirk out of his fist.” 

" No, noj” replied another rather good-looking young wo¬ 
man, " leave him to me — don't hurt him - 7 — he really is a 
very nice little niam What's your name, my dear?” 

“ FeH?r Simple is my name,” yeplied I; and I am a king’s 
officer, so be carefuhwhat y 6 a about.” 

Don’t be afraid, Peter, nooody shall hurt you ; but you 
must not draw your difk before ladies, that’s not like an ofiicer 
and a gentleman—so put up your dirk, that 's a-good liQy,” 

" 1 will not,'’ re[)lufcd I, unless you promise iHe tiiat I 
shall go away 'unmolested.” 

1 do promise you that you shall, upon my word,' Peter 
— upon my honour — will that content you ?” * 

"Yes,” replied I, "if every one else will promise the 
Same.” 

" UlM)n our honours,” they all cried together ; upon which 
I was satisfied; and putting my dirk into ’’its sheath, wjjas 
about to quit the room. 

*^Stop, Peter,’’ said the young woman who had taken my 
part; " 1 must have a kiss before you go.’* " And so must 

I; and so must we all,” cried iUe women. ** 

I was very much shocked, and atteenpted to draw my dirk 
again, but they had closet! in with me, and prevented me. 
", Recollect your honour,” cried I to the young woman, as I 
struggled. 

My honour! — f^iord bless you, Peter, the less w'e say 
about that, the better.” , «■ 

" But you promised thal» I 'should go away quietly,** said I, 
appealing to them. « 

\l^ell, and so you shall ; but recollect, Peter, that you are 
an officer and a gentleman—yoti surely would not be so 
shabby a$.,)^ go away without treating us. What moftey lngve 
you gOft lii your pocket?” and, without giving me time to 
felt in my pocket; and pulled out Ay purse, which 
i^ened. " Why, Peter,, 310 U are eis rich as^a Jew/’ said 
i^hey cOtfttted thirty jiiilings on the table. " Now 
|i|a»*»nwThaw?" ' . 
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•• Any tniug you please,” said I, “ provided that you will 
let me go.” 

“ AVell, then, it shall be a gallon of gin. , Sail, call Mrs. 
Flanagan, Mrs. Flanagan, we want a gallon of* gin, and clean 
glass', s.’’ 

Mts. Flanagan received the major part of my rtoncy, and 
in a minute returped with the gin and vfine glasses. 

Now, Peter, my cove, let’s all draw round the table, and 
make ourselves cosy." ^ 

“ O no,” replied I, “ take ^y money, drink the gin, but 
pray let me go!” but they wouldn’t listen to me.* Then I 
was obliged to sit dow'n with them, the* gin was poured out, 
and they made me drink a glass, which nearly choked me. 
It liad, however, one good effest, it gaje me courage, and in 
a minute or two, 1 felt as if I could fight them ail. ’J’hc rloor 
0 ^ the room was on tlie same siiie as the fire-place, and I per- 
^cejyjt'd Aat the poker was between the barvS, and red hot, I 
complained that I was cold, although i wras in u burning fever ; 
and they allowed me to get np to warm my hands. As soon 
as I reached the fire-place, I snatched out the red-hot poker; 
aru^ brandishing* it over my head, made for the door. They 
all jumped up Ho detain me, but 1 made a poke at the fore¬ 
most, which made her run back with a shriek. (I do believe 
that I burnt her nose.) I seized my opportunity, and escaped 
into iflie street, whirling tlie p^l^cr round my liead, w'hile all 
the women followed, hooijng and shoutyig after me. I never 
stopped running and wlurling n*y poker until I was reeking 
with perspiration, and the poker was quite cold. Then I 
looked hack, and found tliat I w’as alone. It was very dark ; 
every house was shut.up, and not a light tp be seen any where, 

I stopped at the comer, not Jinpwing where I was, or what I 
was to do. 1 felt very miserable iudeed, and was refiecting 
on my wisest plan, when, who^should turn the comer, but 
one of the quarter.masters, who had been left on shore by 
accident. 1 knew him by ^is pea-jacket and straw hat to he 
,one of owr men, and I was delighted to see him. 1 told, him 
what had happened, and he replied that he was going to a 
house wh^ tho people knew<hiip> and would Jet him in* 
When we arrived there* the pqpple of the house were very 
civil; the landlady made us some purl, whiohi the.qu^er- 
inaster ordered, and which 1 tlaoftght very good indeed* After * 
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we had finished the jug, wc both fell asleep in our cnairs. I 
did not awaken until I was roused by the quarter-master, at 
past seven o’clock, when we took a wherry, and went off to 
the sliip.. 


‘CIIAPTEll XI. 

• 

o’BRir.^l TAKES ME UN'OER Ills PROTFrTIO>f - TITE SUIE's COMPANY ARK 

PAID,*SO ARE TIIE^IUJMBOATfWOMCN, THE JEWS, AND TUF rMANCI- 

TATIONJSt ArrER A FASHION wf OO TO SEA TtOCTOB o’ltKlEN’s CVllK 

FOR SEA-SICK NESS — ONE PILL OF THE DOCTOR’S MOKE THAN A DOSE. 

i 

*, 

When we arrived, I reported myself to the first lieu*tenant, 
and told him the whfJe story* of the manner in which 1 had 
been treated, showing him the poker, which I brought on board 
■with me. He heard me very patiently, and then said, ^ WeK, 
Mr. Simple, you may be the greatest fool of your family fo% !1< 
I know to the contrary, but never pretend to be a fool with 
me. That poke* proves the contrary ; and if your wit can 
serve you upon your own emergency, 1 expect that it will be 
employed for the benefit of the service.” fie then sent/or 
O'Brien, and gave him a lecture for allow in me to go with 
the pressgang, pointing out, what was very true, that I could 
have been of no service, and might have met with a sjrious 
accident. 1 went down on tWmain deck, and C)'Bricn came 
to me. Peter,” saiiUhe, '' I have lieen jawed for letting you 
go, so it is but fair that ydU should be thrashed for having 
asked me.” 1 wished to argue the point, but lie cut all ar- 
^ificnt short, by kicking me down the hatchway ; and thus 
elided my zealous aUempt to procure seamen for his Majesty's 
aeryice, * « 

' At last the frigate was itill manned; and, as we had re- 
ceivetl drafts of men from olber ships, we were ordered to be 
paid previously to our going to sea. . The people on shore 
always fin4 out when a ship is jo be paid, and very early in 
tho« mottnUg we were surrounded with wherries, Idfien with* 
and other people, some requesting admittance to sell 
milir gomls, ’pthers to getqiaid for what they* had allowed the 
il&jdbrst to take 4p upoti credit^ But ij)ie first lieutf^ant. would 
.allow any of them to co|ne on board pntil after the ship 
i although they -were iso urgent, that he waa forced to 
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plac8 sei^ies in the chains with cold shot, to stave the boats 
if they came alongside. 1 was standing at the gangway, look, 
ing at tlie crowd of boats, when a black looking fellow in on# 
of the wherries said to me, “ I say, sir, let me slip in at the 
port, and I have 9 . very nice present to make youand he 
displayed a gold seal, which he lield up to me. I immediately 
ordeied the sentrj^ to keep him farther off, for‘1 was very much 
affronted at his supposing me capable of being bribed to dis¬ 
obey my orders. About eleven o’clock the dock-yard, boat, 
with all the pay clerks, and tlie cashier, ^ith his chest of 
money, came on board, and vAis shown into the fbre-cabin, 
where the captain attended the pay-table. The men were 
called in, one by one, and as the amount of wages due had been 
previously calculatbd, they were, paid v^ry fast. The money 
was always received in their hats, after it had bees counted out 
ill the presence of the officers and captain. Outside the cabin 
door, tli^e stoo<l a tall man in black, with hair straight combed, 
Vift had obtainetl an order from the port-admiral to be per¬ 
mitted to come on board. He attacked every sailor as he came 
out, with his money in his hat, for a subscription to emancipate 
the slaves in the ^Vest Indies; but the sailors would not give 
biiff any thing, swearing that the niggers were better off 
they were ; for they did not work harder by day, and had no 
watch and watch to keep during the night. ** Sarvitude is 
sarvitude all over the world, my old psalm-singer," replied 
one. They sarve their master^, as in duty bound ; we sarve 
tlie king, "cause he can’t do witl^out.us~ and he never axes 
our leave, but helps himself.” 

“Yes’" replied the straight-haired gentleman; “but 
slavery is a very different thing.” 

“ Can’t say that 1 see any difference; 3o you. Bill ? ’* 

Not I: and I suppose Its If •th^y didn’t like it, they "d 
run away." 

Hull away I poor creatures* said the black gentleman# 
“ Why if they did, they would be floggetl.” 

“ Flogged —^ hell ; well, find if we run away, we are to,be 
hanged. The nigger's better off nor we; ar’n’t he, Tom?" 
Then the purser’^ steward came,out; he was what they coU a 
bit of a lawyer, that is, had received more education ^an. tb« 
seamen in general. ♦ » • 

“ 1 trust, sir," said the, man Jit black, “ Uiat you wjUl ooni- 
tributc someUiing." 
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" Not Ij my hearty ; I owe every farthing of mj moftey, 
and more too, I'm afraid.'* 

♦ Still, sir, a small trifle.” 

Why, what an infernal rased you must be, to ask a man 
to give away what is not his own property | Did 1 not tell 
you that Lowed it all ? There's an old proverb — be just 
before youTe geherouf.. Now, it's my opinion, that you are 
a method'stical,.gopd-for-notlung blackguard'; and if any one 
is such a fool as to give you money, you will keep it for 
yourseh"." ‘ 

When the man found that*he could obtain nothing at the 
door, he went 'down on the* lower deck, in which he did not 
a(it very Aviscly; for now that the men were paid, the boats 
were permitted to con^e alongside, and so Vnueh spirits were 
smuggled iD,*that most of the seamen were more or less in¬ 
toxicated. As soon as he went below, he commenced, distri¬ 
buting prints of a black man kneeling in chains amj, saying, 

' Am not I your brother?" Some of the men laughed, Jfnir 
swore that they would paste their brother up in the mess to 
say prayers for the ship's company ; but others were very 
angry, and abused him. At last, one man< who was tipsy, 
came up to him. Do you pretend for to insinivate that this 
crying black thief is my brother?” 

To be sure I do," replied the methodist. 

Then take that for your ^infernal lie,” said the tailor, 
hitting him in the face right *and left, and knocking the man 
doym .into the cable tien, fi^m whence he climbed up, and 
piade his escape out of the frigate as soon as he was able. 

The ship was now in a state of confusion and uproar; 
there wei*e Jews trying to sell clothes, or to obtain money for 
clothes which they^had sold ; bumboat men and humb(»at 
AVOtnbn shoAving their lopg 4)ills* and demanding or coaxing 
for jpayment; other people from the shore, with hundreds of 
small debts ; and the sailor^ wives, sticking close to them, 
and dttiputing every bill presented, as an extortion or a rob- 
herjifi. There were such bawling and threatening,»laughing 
and crying *— for the women were all to quit the ship before 
j^nset — at one moment Jeyr was upset, apd all his hamper 
^ Jilothes teased into the hold ; at another, a sailor was seen 
®d^ng eve^whmfor a*Jew whJ bad clieated himall 
or fikvlarkintr. and manv of them verv drunk. It 
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appoared^to me that the sailors had rather*a difficult point to 
settle. They had three claimants upon them, the Jew for 
clothes, the bumboat men for their mess in Ijarbour, and their 
wives for their support during their absence; and the money 
wliich they received was, generally speaking, not more thaii 
sufficient to meet one of the (iemands. As it may be sup¬ 
posed, the women had the best of dt; the ottiers were paid a 
tiifle, and promis\;d the remainder when they game back from 
thoir cruize ; and although, as the case stood then, it might 
appear that two of the parties* were ill used, yet in the long 
run they were more than indt'iAuincd, ’for their chifrges w'ere 
so extravagant, that tf one third of their,bills were paid, there 
would still remain a profit. About five o’clock, the orders 
were given for the ship to he cleared. All disputed points 
were settled by theserpeautof marines witli a party, who divided 
tlicir antagonists from the Jews; and every description of 
pi?isoiis nut belonging to the ship, whether male or female, was 
tlisinissotl over the side. The ham mocks wee piped down, 
those who were intoxicated were pitt to bed, and the ship was 
once more quiet. Nobody was punished for having been 
tipsy, as pay-jlay.is considered, on board a man-of-war, as the 
W'iinUng up of all incorrect behaviour, and from that day the 
sailors turn over a new leaf; for, although some latitude is 
permitted, and the seamen are seldom flogged in harbour, yet 
the moment that the anchor is at the liows, strict discipline is 
exacted, and intoxication must ifol*longer hope to be'forgiven. , 
The next day every thii\g was prepgired for sea, and no leave 
was per?Tuttcd to the officers. Stock of every kind was 
brought un board, and the large boats hoisted and secur|!d. 
On the momiiig after, at daylight, a signal from the flag¬ 
ship in hiirbour was made for us to unmo'br; our orders had 
come down to cruize in the^lay ^of Biscay. .The captain 
came on. board, the anchor w'eighed, and we ran through the 
Needles with a fine N. E. breezcf 1 admired the scenery of 
the Isle of Wight, looked with admiration.at Alum Bay, was 
astonished at the Needle rockl, and then felt so very ill that I 
Went •down below. What occurred for the next six days I* 
cannot tell,, I Uiought that I should die every moment, and 
lay in my hammock or the chests for the whole of > that 
time, incapable of eating, llrinkin^, 6r walking about, O Bricn 
came tp^tne oD the teventh morning, and said, If 
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not exert myself t never should get well, that he /vas very 
fond of me, and had taken rne under his protection, and to 
prove his regaril, he would do for me wliat he would not take 
the trouble to for any other youngster in the ship, which 
was, to give me a good basting, which was a sovereign remedy 
for sea-sickness. He suited the action to the word, and 
drubbed me on'the ijibs without mercy, until I thought the 
breath was out pf my body, and then he took out a rope's end 
and thrashed me until I obeyed his orders to go on deck im¬ 
mediately. Before he came me, 1 could never have be¬ 
lieved it possible t^at I could have obeyed him; but somehow 
or another I did contrive to crawl up the ladder to the main 
deck, where I sat down on the shot-racks and cried bitterly.* 
What would 1 have given to have been at* home again ! It 
was not my fault thad^'l was the greatest fool in the family, 
yet how was 1 punished for it! If this was kindness from 
O'Brien, what had I to expect from those who were not partial 
to me? But, by degrees, I recovered myself, and certa«.^y* 
felt a great deal better, and that night I slept very soundly. 
The next morning O’Brien came to me again. It ’$ a nasty 
slow fever^ that sea-sickness, my Peter, and^we must drive it 
out of you ;** ahd then he commenced a repetition of yesCer- 
day'a remedy until t was almost a jelly, ^ITiiether the fear of 
beti^ tlirashed drove away my sea-sickness, or whatever 
might be the real cause of it, 1 do not know, but this cer- 
that 1 felt no more of after the second beating, and 
,the next morning, frhen I awoke,*I was very hungry. I 
vbiftstetied to dress myself betore O'Brien came to me, and did 
JlOt see him until we met at breakfast. 

Pater," said he, let me feel your pulse." 

O nb I" replied I, indeed I'm quite well.” 

Quite well I Can you ttscuit and salt butter ? ” 

Yes, I can." 

" And a piece of, fat porkf " 

: " that I can," 

to me then, Pater," replied he I “so you T1 
no Wore of my medicine until you fall sick agun/’ • 

" I'hope not,” replied 1, " for it was not very pleasant.** 
Yiwwant I you simple* Simple, when di(f you ever hear of 
being pleasant, uitlees man fhrescrlbe MWself ? I 
yon *4 be after lohi|K>ps for the yellow Streu, Live 
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ariU laA, bojr, and thank Heaven that you’ve found somebody 
who loves you well enough to baste you when it’s good for 
your health." 

I replied, that I certainly hoped, that* much as I felt 
obliged to him, 1 should not require any more proofs of his 
regard." 

‘'Any more such Hnking prodfs, you mean. Pater; but let 
me tell you that they were sincere proofs,.for since you’ve 
been ill i Ve lieeu eating your pork and drinking yopr grog, 
which latter can't be too plentiful in ^he .^ay of Bisct/y. And 
now that 1 ’ve cured you, yoif’ll be tucking all tb&t into your 
own little breadbasket, so that I'm no gainer,'and 1 think tliat 
you may be ^convinced that you never had or will have two 
more'disinterested thumpings in all y^r born days. However, 
you’re very welcome, so say no more about it." 

I held my tongue and ate a very hearty breakfast. From 
{hat <kiy I returned to my duty, and was put into the same 
^tch with O'Brien, who spoke to the iirsi lieutenant, and told 
him that he had taken me under his charge. 


CHAPTER XII. 

K£W %irEORY OF MR. MVnntB FOR HAVING MO SNP 70 XI 

-NOVEL FRACTICK OF S^R. CHUCKS-O'bRIEN COMMENCES HIS HIS.. 

TORY — THERE WERE OXANTS IN^ THOSE DATS X BRING UF THE 

master’s VmBT^eMUSS, 

As 1 have already mentioned sufficient of the captain anJl the 
first lieutenant to enable the reader to gain an insight into their 
character.^;, I shall now meffdon «twa very odd personages who 
, were my shipmates, the car|)enter*and the Imtswain. The 
carpenter, whose name was MAldle, used to go by the appel* 
latiou of Philosopher. Chips; not that 'he followed any parti* 
cular school, but had fomted a theory of his own, fironi 
which he was not to be dissuaded. This was, tltat the universe 
had its cy;ple of events which turned round, so that in a oer* 
tain petiod of time every thing wAs to happen over again. I 
never could make him dKplain flpon what data his caloulatibna 
were founded; he sajd,^ that if he explained it, X > was too 
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young to comprehend it; but the fact was this, '^lat^in 
27,672 years every thing that was going on now would be 
going on again, with the same people as were existing at this 
present time,” He very seldom ventured to make the remark 
to Captain Savage, but to the first lieutenant he did very often. 

I’ve been, as close to it as possible, sir, I do assure you, 
although you find^fault.; bufc 27,672 years ago you were first 
lieutenant of this ship, and I was carpenter, although we re¬ 
collect nothing about it; and 27,672 years hence we shall 
both be •standing by this boat, talking about the repairs, as we 
are now." ^ *’ 

** I do not doubt it, l^Ir. Muddle/’ replied the first lieutenant; 
** I dare say that it is all very true, but the repairs must be 
finished this night, and 27,672 years hence you will hat'e ilie 
order just as positive as^you have it now, so let it Ik* done.” 

This theory made him very indifferent as to danger, or indeed 
as to any thing. It was of no consequence, the affair ^ook 
station in the course of time. It had happened at the abo^'d 
period, and would happen again. Fate was fate. 

But the boatswain was a more amusing personage. He 
was considered to be the taughtest (that is, the,most active and 
severe) boatswain in the service. He went by the name ibf 
Gentleman Chucks ” — the latter was his surname. He 
appeared to have received half an education; sometimes his 
language was for a few sentences remarkably well chosen,rbut, 
all of a sudden, he would break-down at a hard word; but I 
shall be ^le to let the reader jnto moire of his history as I go 
oti with my adventures. He had a very handsome person, 

: incliped to be stout, keen eyes, and hair curling in ringlets. 
He ^Id his head up, and strutted as he walked. He declared 
that an officer shoifld look like an officer, and comport him¬ 
self accordingly.” In his pelsoll he was very clean, wore 
rings on his great fingers, and a large fKll to his bosom, which 
stuck out out like the back fin*bf a perch, and the collar of his 
' shirt .was always pulled up to a level with his cheek bones. 
, He Jaever .appeared on deck with((9ht his " persuader^^” which 
was three rattans twisted into one, like a cable; sometimes he 
e4leld,|f his Order of the Bath, or hia Trio junpto incono; and 
J^ perspder was; scirlom* idle. He attempted tot, bi *r«iy 
evcfv.'wben addressingf /be confbion '‘Seaihen,*'^;4nd, 
always commenced liis obsaf;vation(r to them b' 
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grades manner^ but, as he continued, he* became less choice in 
his phraseology. O'Brien said that liis speeches were like the 
Sin of the poet, very fair at the upper part of them, but 
shocking at the lower extremities. As a’specimen of them, 
he would say to the man on the forecastle, Allow me to 
observe, my dear man, in the most delicate way in the world, 
that you are spilling that tar upon«the deck—>a deck, sir, 
if I may venture to make the observation,.! had the duty of 
seeing holystoned this morning. You understand me^, sir, you 
have defiled his Majesty's forecastle. ^ must do my duty, 
sir, if you neglect yours; "so take' that — and ’that — and 
that — (thrashing the man with his rfttan) — you d—d hay¬ 
making son of a sca-cook. Do it again, d—your eyes, and 
1 '11 cut your liver out.” 

I remember one of tlje ship’s boys ^oing forward with a kid 
of dirty water to empty in the head, without putting his hand 
•up to his hat, as he passed the boatswain. Stop, my little 
^iend,” sai<l the boatswain, pulling out his frill, and raising 
up hot!) sides of his shirt collar. Are you aware, sir, of my 
rank and station in society 

Yes, sir,”^ replied tlie boy, trembling, and eyeing the 
Hittan. 

Oh, you are !” replied Mr, Chucks. ‘^Had you not been 
aware of it, I should have considered a gentle correction nepes* 
sar}^ that jou might have avoided such an error in future; 
but, as you were aware of it* ^hy then, d—n you, you have 
no excuse, so take that ~ and that — j^ou yelping, half<8tarved 
abortion. — I really beg your pardon, Mr. Simple,” said he to 
me, as the boy went howling forward, for 1 was walking,with 
him at the time; ''but really the service makes brutes of'ua 
all. It U hard to sacrifice our health, oilr nights rest, aUd our 
comforts; but still more Sb, idigt in my responsible situation, 

I am obliged too often to sacriBce my gentility.” 

The master was the officer wtio had charge of the watch to 
which 1 was stationed ; he was a very’rough sailor, who had 
been brought up in the m^chant Service, not much of a^eUw 
tlcman In his appearance, very good-tempered, and very fond 
of grog. „ He always quarrelled with the boatswain, ,an4. ' 

clai^ that the “service vms going to the devil, now thatt 
rant officers put on wh^ shicti, and wore frills to theni. | But 
tbie boatswain did not care fcjr him ; he knew his duty, be 'I 

i . T fi 
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did his duty, and if* the captain was satisfied, he saVl thut 
the whole ship’s company might grumble. As for the master, 
he said, the man was very well, but having been brought up in a 
collier, he could not be expected to be very refined ; " in fiict," 
he observed, pulling up his shirt collar, ** it was impossible 
to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.“ The master was 
very kind to me, knd used to send me down to my hammock 
before my watch,was half over. Until that time, I walked 
the dec^ with O'Brien, who was a very pleasant companion, 
and tau^t me everj^ thing tl;»at tie could, connected with my 
profession. ' One night, when he had the middle watch, I 
told him 1 should like^very much if he would give me the 
history of his life. “That I wili, my honey," replied he, “ ell 
that 1 can remember of it, though 1 have no doubt but diat 
IVe forgotten the best ptrt of it. It’s now within five minutes 
of two bells, so we’ll heave the log and mark the board, and 
then I’U spin you a yarn, which will keep us both from^goings 
to sleep." O'Brien reported the rate of sailing to the mastei^' 
' marked it down on the log-board, and then returned. 

“ So now*, my boy, I ’ll come to an anchor on the topsail 
halyard rack, and you may squeeze your thr^d-paper little 
carcass under my lee, and then I'll tell you all about it. FIrsi 
and foremost, you must know that I am descended from the 
great O'Brien Borru, who was king in his time, as the great 
j^ngal was before him. Of course you've heard of Fing^.” 

, “ I can't say that 1 ever did,**‘replied I. 

** Never heard of Fingal !~murd*erl Where must you 
hatre been all your life ? Well, then, to give you some notion of 
, Fing^, 1 will first tell you how Fingal bothered the great Scotch 
l^ant, and then I’ll go on with my own story, Fingal, you 
luuft ki^w, was a giiht hiniself, and no fool of one, and any 
afironted him was m of a bating, as I am to 
middle watch to-night. But there was a giant in 
;||^o^ahd as tall as the main malt, more or less, as we say when 
'We aVt quite sure, as' it saves telling more lies than there’s 
oeca^Qi) f<^,^ Well, this Scotch ^ant heard of Fingal, and 
how he had beatbn every body, and he said» * Who is tliis 
Fingal ? By Jasus/ says he, in Scotch, * I'Bjust yalk over 
add see what ha’s, made of*^ So he talked across dfisli 
and ianded within hklf a mile%f 
hh wjjW ^t, of bis depth or nit, I cqp’t telh jdthoughy|i Sus* 
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pcct tfiat he was not dry-footed. When Fingal heard that 
this great chap was coming over, he was in a devil of a fright, 
for they told him that the Scotchman was taller by a few feet 
or so. Giants, you know, measure by feet,‘and don't bother 
themselves about the inches, as we little devils are obliged to 
do. So Fingal kept a sharp look-out for t]ie Scotchman, and 
one fine morning, there he was,* sure? enough, coming up the 
hill to Fingal's house. If Fingal was afraid before, he had 
more reason to be afraid wh^n he saw the fellow, for he looked 
for all the world like the Monument upon a voyage of dis¬ 
covery. So Fingal ran into* his house, and called to his wife 
Shaya, ' My vourneen,' says he, ^ be <|uick now; there's that 
big bully of a Scotchman coming up the hill. Kiver me up 
with the blanke'ts, and if he ^asks w}]p is in bed, tell him it's 
the child.' * So Fingal laid down on the bed, and his wife had 
^ust time to cover him up, when in comes the Scotchman, and 
^hough he stooped low, he broke his head against the portal. 
MVliere’s that baste Fingal?* says he, rubbing bis forehead; 

* show him to me, that 1 may give him a bating.' ' Whisht, 
whisht!* cries Shaya, 'you’ll wake the bahby, and then him 
that you talk of bating will be the death of you^ if he comes 
in.' ‘ Is that the babhy ? * cried the Scotchman with surprise, 
looking at the great carcass muffled up in the blanket$i. ' Sure 
it is,' replied Shaya, ' and Fingal's babhy loo; so don't you 
waSle him, or Fingal will twisj your neck in a minute.* * By 
the cross of St. Andrev^c,' replied the g^ant, * then it's dme for 
me to be off; for if that’s his babhy, I’ll be but ft mouthful to 
the fellow himself. Good morning to ye.' So the^^lcotch giant 
ran oui uf the house, and never stopped to eat or drink* until 
he got back to his own hills, foreby he nearly drowned in 
having mistaken his pas ^ e^ across the Channel in his great 
hurry. Then Fingal got up and laughed, as well as he might, 
at his own 'ciiteness; and ends my story about Fingal. 
And now I'n begin about myself. As I said before, I am 
descended from the' great O'Briep, who was a king in hia 
time, but that time's past. I suppose, as the world .lums 
rofind, my children's children's posterity may be kings again, 
although^lkm seema hut little phance of it just ndw^ irat 
there's downs on a g^nd scale> as well as in Adam's 

own and the ftheel of fortune keeps turning the 

edmfort of 4hose‘who are at Ihe lowest spoke, as f li&ajir ^ 
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just now. To cut the slory a little shorter, I skip down \oi 
rny great-grandfather, who* lived like a real gentleman, as he 
was, upon his ten thousand ap>year. At last he died, and 
eight thousand of the ten was buried' with him. My grand¬ 
father followed his father all in good course of time, and 
only left my*> father about one hundred acres of bog to keep 
up the dignity of the family.'' 1 am the youngest of ten, and 
devil a copper have J but my pay, or am I likely to have. You 
may talk about descent^ but a more descending/ family than 
mine was never in eitiste,nce,» for here am 1 with twenty-five 
pounds a-year, and a half-pay of ^nothing a-day, and find 
myself,’ when my greaUancestor did just what he pleased wdth 
all Ireland, and every body in it. But this is all nothing, ex¬ 
cept to prove satisfactorily tliat J am not \vorth a skillagalee, 
and that is the reason w^ich induces me to condeso^nd to serve 
his Majesty. Fatlier M'Grath, the priest, who lived with my 
father, taught me the elements, as they call them. 1 tljouglU: 
1 had enougli of the elements then, but 1 Ve seen a deal mojfti 
of them since. 'Terence,* says my father to me one day, 
' what do you mane to do ? ’ ' To get my dinner, sure,’ re¬ 

plied I, for I was not a little hungry. ' And so you shall to¬ 
day, my voumeen,* replied my father, 'but in future you snufit 
4o something to get your own dinner; there’s not praties 
enow; for the whole of ye. AYill you go to the say ?’ ‘I'll 
just step down and look at it,’ says I, for we lived but sixif^een 
Irish miles from the coast; soVhen 1 had finished my meal, 
which did not take long, for jvant of ammunition, 1 trotted 
<<|own to the Cove to see what a ship might he like, and 1 hap¬ 
pened upon a large one sure enough, for there lay a three- 
d^ker with an admiral’s flag at the fore. ' May be you'll be 
so dvil ss to tell meVhat ship that is,’ said 1 to a sailor on 
pier. ' It’s the Que^n Cflarfbtte,* replied he, ' of one 
iiumlmd and twenty guns.' Now when I looked at her siae, 
and compared her with all th% little smacks and hoys lying 
about , her, I very naturally asked how old she was ; he re- 
pliedk that;|ih® was no more than tflree years old. ^ Bpt three 
years. oldT thought 1 to myself; 'it’s a fine vessd you'll 
you'll come of age^ if ^u grow at. rale: you'll 

tail as die top of Bencroyv’ (that’s a m0untai%l!t< .liave 
parts). You see,. Peter, I was % fool at just 

IKsuifiace now* but hv-and-ive. when vou’ve hadin.manv 
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thrashtiigs as I have had, you may chance to be as clever. 1 
went back to my father, and told him all 1 had seen, and he 
replied, that if I liked it, I might he a midshipman on board 
of her, with nine hundred men under my command. He forgot 
to say how many I should have over me, but I found that out 
afterwards. I agreed, and my father ordered his pony and went 
to the lord lieutenant, for he had* interest enough for that. The 
lord lieutenant spoke to the admiral, whp was staying at the 
palace, and I was ordered on board as midshipman. My father 
fitted me out pretty handsomely,* tellyig ?dl the tradeilhrien that 
their bills should be paid witfi my first prize-mone*y, and thus, 
by promises and blarney, he got credit for all I wanted. At last 
all was realty : Father McGrath gave me his blessing, and 
told rne that if 1 died like arv O’Brigi, he would say a power 
of masses for the good of my soul. "May you never have the 
Jtrouble, sir,' said I. ^Och, trouble ! a pleasure, my dear boy, 
^pliedl he, for he was a very polite man ; so off I went with 
my big chest, not quite so full as it ought to have been, for 
my mother cribbed one half of my stock for my brothers and 
sisters. ^ 1 hope to be back again soon, father,* said I as 1 
took my leave.* ‘ I hope not, my dear boy,’ replied he; ^aVt 
you provided for, and what more would ye have ?’ So, after a 
deal of bother, 1 was fairly on board, and 1 parted company with 
my chest, for 1 stayed on deck, and that went down below. 1 
staled about with all my eye§ for some time, when who should 
he coming off but the captain, and tlie^officers were ordered on 
deck to receive him. I wanted to have a quiet survey of him, 
so 1 iook up my station on one of the guns, that I might 
exarniae him at my leisure. The boatswain whistled, the 
marine’s presented arms, and the officers all took off their hats 
as the captain came on^he deck, an4 then the guard was 
dismissed, and they all w^ked ssbqut the deck as before; but 
1 found it very pleasant to bg astride on the gun, so I 
niained where I was, ^ What do you. mane by that, you big 
young scoundrel ? * says he, vrh&^ he saw me. ^ It’s nothing 
at all I* mane,* replied I ;*'but what do you mane by calling 
an* O’Brien a scoundrel ' Who is he ?' said the captain to 
the firsts lieutenant. ' Mr. JO'lJrien, who joined the 
about an hour since.* '^Bonl^fi you know better than to sit 
upon a gun ^ * said the*captain. * ' To be sure 1 do,’ refdied ,1, 
* tyhen here's ady thing bettef to sit upon** *^He knows no 

r 4 
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betterj sir/ observed the first lieutenant. ‘ Then he nhist he 
taught,* replied the captain. 'Mr. O'Brien^ since you have 
perched yourself oijt that gun to please yourself, you wUI now 
continue there for two hours to please me. Do you undcr^ 
stands sir ? you’ll ride on that gun for two hours,* ' I un¬ 
derstand, sir;* replied T j ' but I am afraid that he wo’n't 
move without spurs, although there’s plenty of metal in him.* 
The captain turned, away and laughed as he went into his 
cabin, and all the officers laughed, and I laughed too, for I 
perceived no great hardship in sitting down an hour or two, 
any more than 1 do now. Wefl, 1 soon found that, like a 
young bear, all *my troubles were to come. The first month 
was nothing but fighting and squabbling with my, messmates ; 
they called me k raw Ir|shman,.and raw 1 was, sure enough, 
fi‘om the constant thrashings and cokings 1 received from those 
who Were bigger and stronger than myself; but nothing lasts 
for ever—as they discovered that whenever they found«blows 
I could find back, they got tired of it, and left me and my 
Iniogue alone. * We sailed for the Toolong fleet.” 

" What fleet ? ** inquired I. 

*' Why, tile Toolong fleet, so called, I thought, because thc^ 
remained too long in harbour, bad luck to them ; and then we 
were off Cape See-set^, (devil a bit could we sec of them 
except their mast-heads,) for I don’t know how many months. 
JBut t forgot to say that I got another scrape just b^ore 
we left harbour. It wap my watch whfin they piped to dinner, 
ahd 1 took the liberty to run below, as my messmates had a 
ktia^ of foigetting absent friends. Well, the captain came 
oU'b^rd, and there were no side boys, no side ropes, and no 


oflioers to receive him^. He came on deck foaming with rage, 
for his dignity was hurt, and he i^ouired who was the mid- 
shUpman of the watch. ' A|r- O’^Brien,’ said they all. ' Devil 
8'bit,* replied I, 'it was my fo|enoon watch.’ ' Who relieved 
yot^ sir ? * said the first lieutenant. * Devil a soul, sir,* replied 
I j| I'ffiSHr'^jlIley were all too busy with their pork and beef.’ 

' T3ili£]lr%il{fd you leave the deck without relief V ' Because, 
ttxmimbh would have had but little relief if 1 had 
: . Thb captain, who £tohd by, said^ * Dcr you see 
s 'Is it.those little bits of woqd that. 

I OU fito top th^, oaptain ? * ^ Yes, sir uW Just go 
until I c^ yclh dowiu Toft must h^brought 
senses, young man, or you’ll have hiit little prospect in 
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th» seincc/ ^lN"e an idea that I’ll have plenty of prospect 
when I get up there,’ replied I, ‘but it’s all to please you.' 
So uj) I went, as I have many a time since, and as you often 
will, Peter, just to enjoy the fresh air and your own pleasant 
thoughts, all at one and the same time. 

“ At last I became much more used to the manners and 
customs of aay-going people, and* by the tinfe that 1 had been 
fourteen months off Cape See-see, I was considered a very 
genteel young midshipman, and my messmates, (that is, all 
that I could thrash, which didn’t jeave ou( many,) had a very 
great respect for me. » ’ / 

“ The first time that I put my. foot on shore was at 
• Minorca, and then I put my foot into it (as we say), for I 
was nearly killed for a heretjc, and only saved by proving 
myself a true Catholic, which proved that religion is a great 
comfort in distress, as Father M‘Grath used to say. Several 
us went on shore, and having dined upon a roast turkey, 
^affeir with plum-pudding, (for every thing else was cook^ 
in oil, and we could not eat it,) and having drUnk as much 
wine as would fioat a jolly-boat, we ordered donkeys, to take a 
little equestrian^ exercise. Some went off tail on end, some 
with their hind-quarters uppermost, and then the riders went 
off instead of the donkeys; some wouldn’t go off at aU; as 
for mine he would^go—and where the devil do you think he 
wen^ Why, into the church, where all the people were at 
mass ; the poor brute was dyihg with thirst, and smelt water* 
As soon as he was in, notwithstanding all my tugging and 
hauling, he ran his nose into the holy-water font, and drank it 
all up. Although I thought, that seeing how few Christians 
have any religion, you could not expect much from a donkey, 
yet I was very much shocked at the sacAlege, and fearful of 
the consequences. Nor thH? it*without reason, for the people 
in the church were quite horrified, as well they might be, for 
the brute drank as much holy-Vater as would have purified. 
the whole town of Port Mahon, suburbs and all to boot* 
They rose up from their knfies and*6eized me, calling upo^ all 
the saints in the calendar. Although 1 knew what they meant, 
not a worc^of their lingo conld^ I speak, to plead for my 
and I was almost tom to pia^s before the priest came up* 
Perceiving the danger Iswaa in,*1'wiped roy finger acrCsa the 
wet nose of the donkey, cyoi^ sinysdf, and then yreat down 
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on iny knees to the priests, crying out Culpa mea, as all good 
Catholics do —though’t was no fault of mine^ as I said before, 
for 1 tried all 1 could, and tuggetl at the brute till my strength 
■was gone. The priests perceived by the manner in wliich I 
crossed myself that I was a good Catholic, and guessed that it 
was all a mistake of the donkey’s. They ordered the crowd 
to be quiet, and ^ent for an-interpreter, when I explained the 
whole story. They gave me absolution for what the donkey 
had done, and after that, as it was very rare to meet an English 
officer vho was a gpod Christian, I was in great favour during 
my stay at Minorca, and was living in plenty, paying for 
nothing, and as happy„as a cricket. So the jackass proved a 
Tory good friend, and, to reward him, I hired him every day, 
and galloped him all over the island. But, at last, it occurred 
to me that I had brokeif my leave, for I was so happy on shore 


that I quite forgot that I had only permission for twenty-four 
hours, and I should not have remembered it so soon, had it nAc 
been for a party of marines, headed by a sergeant, wfio tar/^ 
me by the collar, and dragged me off my donkey. I was 
taken on board, and put under an arrest for my misconduct. 
Now, Peter, I don’t know any thing more agr^tcable than being 
pot under an arrest. Nothing to do all day but eat and Jrink, 
and please yourself, only forbid to appear on the quarter-deck, 
the only place that a midshipman wishes to avoid. Whether 
it, was to punish me more severely, or whether he forgpt all 
about me, I can’t tell, but it fras nearly two months before I 
was sent for to the cabin : and the captain, with a most terri¬ 
ble frown, said, that he trusted that my punishment would be 
a w|rning to me, and that now 1 might return to my duty. 
^ Plase your honour,’ said I, ‘ I don’t think that 1 *ve been 


punished enough yA/ am glad to find that yon are so 
penitent, but you are forpven^ lakc care that you do not 
me to put you again in confinement.’ So, as there was 
no persnading him, 1 was obliged to return to my duty again; 
but X a resolution that 1 would get into another scrape 

as I dared-^ 

the starboard-bow!” cried the look-out man^ • 
W&U/’ replied the master; '' Mr. Q’Biien, —* 
i||qm?aMr*0*3rien?” ' * 

4« it me you mane, sir! ^ said O’Brien, walking up to the 
for be bad sat down so long jn the topsail-halyard tack, 
^ll^ jhe. was wedged in, and could i^ot get out immediately. 
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Yes, sir; go forward, and see wbat that vessel is." 

“ Ay, ay, sir/' said O'Brien, And Mr. Simple,” con¬ 
tinued the master, go down and bring me up my night-glass.” 

Yes, sir," replied I. 1 had no idea of a night-glass; and 
as 1 observed that about this time his servant brought him up 
a glass of grog, I thought it very lucky that^l knew what he 
meant. ** Take care that you don’t break it, Mr. Simple." 
“ O then, I’m all right,” thought I; “lie means the tum¬ 
bler : ” so down I went, called, up the gunroom steward, and 
tlesired him to give me a glass ^of grog.for •Mr. Dol^all. Th*e 
steward tumbled out in his shirt, mixed the grog, and gave it 
^to me, and I carried it up very carefully to the quarter-deck. 

During my .absence, the master had called the captain, and 
in pursuance of his orders, O’Brien h|^ called the first lieu¬ 
tenant, and when I came up the ladder, they were both on 
(l^ck. ' As 1 was ascending I heard the master say, ** I have 
young Simple down for my night-glass, but he is so long, 
that 1 suppose he has made some mistake, lie's bht half a 
fool.” ** That I deny,” replied Mr. Falcon, the first lieute¬ 
nant, just as 1 put my foot on the quarter-deck; he's no 
fool,” “ Perhaps not,” replied the master. O, here he is. 
\Vliat made you so long, Mr. Simple—where is my night- 
glass ? ” 

“ Here it is, sir," replied I, handmg him the tumbler of 
grog* I told the steward tq pake it stiff.” The captjun 
and the first lieutenant, burst out in|o a laugh—for Mr. 
Doball was known to be very fond of grog; the former walked 
aft to conceal his mirth; but the latter remained. Mr. Doball 
was in it great rage. ** Did 1 not say that the boy was half a 
fool ?" cried he to the first lieutenant. “ At all events. I'll 
not allow that he has pr^ed himself so in this instance," 
replied Mr. Falcon, “ for he liAi liit the right nail on the 
head." Then the first lieutenan| joined the captain, and they 
both went off laughing. Put it on the capstan, sir," said 
Mr. Doball to me, in an angry voiqe. "I’ll punish you by 
and by.”<» I was very much astonished; 1 hardly kneHf*' 
wbelher I had done right or wrong; at all events, thought Jl; 
to myself, i did ^or the best; so l.put it on the capstan, an|\ 
walked to my own side of the*> deck. The captain and 
lieutenant then went belSw, and O'Brien came aff. ** Whil 
veai^ is it?” taid I. 
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*'* To the beat of my belief, it's one of your batlling 
machines goitfg home with despatches/' replied he. 

A bathing macliine !" said I ; ^'why I thought that they 
were hauled up’ on the beach.’* 

'' That’s the Brightou sort: but these are made not to go 
up at all."' 

What then ? " ‘ 


"Why, to gd down, to be sure; and remarkably well they 
answeii^ their purpose. 1 w'o’n’t puzzle you any niore^ my 
]^eter —- J'm spaiing- helligorically^ which I believe means 
telling a hell of a lie. It’s one of your ten-gun brigs, to the 
best of my knowledge." 

J then told O'Brien what had occurred, and how the master 
was angry with me. () Brieir laughed very heartily, and told 
me never to mind, but to keep in the lee-scuppers and watch 
him. A glass of grog is a bait that he’ll play round till Jie 
gorges. When you see it to his lips, go up to him boklly, apH 
ask his pardon, if you have offended him, and then, if he’s a 
good Christian, as I believe him to be, he '11 not refuse it." 

1 thought this was very good advice, and I waited under 
the bulwark on the lee-side. 1 observed that the master made 


shorter and shorter turns every time, till at last he sfox^peef at 
the capstan and looked at the grog. He waited about half a 
minute, and then he took up the tumbler, and drank about 
haljf Of it. It was very stroi^, and he stopped to take breath. 
X thought that this w^s the right time, and 1 went up to him. 
The tumbler was again to hb lips, and before he saw me, 1 
sard, hope, sir, you’ll forgive me; I never heard of a 
nij^t telescope, and knowing that you had walked so long, I 
thought you were jtired, and wanted something to drink to 
you.’* ** Well, Mr. ^ii^iple,’* said he, after he had 
fished the glass, with a^edp sigh of pleasure, as you meant 


kindly, 1 shall let you off th^ time; but recollect, that when- 
evhr you bring mo a g;lass of grog again, it must not be in the 
^ the captain or first lieutenwt.'* 1 promised him 
y|ili^j|d4||iBy,and went away quite delighted with my having 
peaiee with him, and more so, that the first lieutenant 
li^d uat l was no fool for what I had done. * 
lint qttf watdi was and about two 1 was 
inidahi]^en of the^uext watch/'* If |s very 
ndt to relieve in tinle. but* if I sud a 'word I was 
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cprUln to be tlirashed the next day upon some pretence or 
another. On the other hand, tlie midshipman whom 1 re¬ 
lieved was also much bigger tlian 1 was, and if 1 was not up 
before one bell, T was cut down and thrashed *by him : so that 
between the two I kept much more than my share of the 
watch, except when the master sent me to bed before it was 
over, * 


CHAPTER XIII. 

t 

VHJS rmST UEVTXNAKT PHESCUIBES FOH ONE OF HIS FATIENTSi HIS 

raESCUlFTlONS *C03(SIST1NG OF J>XAVGMrS ONLV- o'bRIEN FINISHES 

THE UISTOUV OF HIS LIFF^ IN WidcH THEaFHOVKftB OF '* THE HOKE 

THE HEHRIEB*’ IS SADLY DISPROVED- SMIPPISa A NEW PAIR OF 

BOOTS CAUSES THE VKSHIPPI^id OF THEIR OWNER-WALKING HOSIE 

1fc>TKR^ BALL J o’bRIF.N MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 

The next morning I was on deck at seven bells, to see the 
hammocks stowed, when I ivas witness to Mr. Falcon, the first 
lieutenant, having recourse to one of his remedies to cure a 
misten-top4)oy of smoking, a practice to which he had a great 
aversion. He never interfered with the men smoking in the 
galley, or chewing tobacco; but he prevented the boys, that 
is, latlj? under twenty or thereabouts, from indulging in the 
habit too early. The first lieuteifant smelt the tobacco as the 
' boy passed him on the quarter-deijk. ** tPhy, Neill, you have 
been smoking,” said the first lieutenant. I thought you 
were aw.^ir that 1 did not permit such lads as you to qse 
tobacco,” 

If you please, sir,” replied the inizcn*top-|pan, touching 
his hat, “ I ’se got worms, aUd <hey say that smoking be good 
for them.” 

Good for them ! ” said the first lieutenant; " yes, very 
good for them, but very bad for you. Why, my good fellow, 
they’ll thrive upon tobacco udtil they grow as large as conger 
eels. • Heat is what the worms are fond of; but cold — cold 
will kill theiQ. Now J ’ll cure yoi^. Quarter-master, come here. 
W’alk this bey up and down ^e ij eather gangway, and every 
time you get forward abr^st of the main-tack blocks put Jhiii 
mouth m irindward; Squeeise hint sharp by the nape of the 
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neck until he opens his mouth wide, and there keep him and 
let the cold air blow down his throat, while you count ten; 
then walk him aft, and when you are forward again proceed 
as before. — Gold kills worms, my poor boy, ncft' toMteco — I 
wonder that you are not dead by this time/* 

The quarter-master, who liked the joke, as did aU the sea¬ 
men, seized hold of the lad, and as soon as they arrived for¬ 
ward, gave him such a squeeze of the neck as to force him to 
open Jiis mouth, if it were only to cry with pain. The wind 
•was vt.ry fresh, aqd blew into his mouth so strong, that it ac¬ 
tually whistled while jhe was farced to keep it open ; and thus, 
he was obliged to wqtk up and down, cooling his inside, for 
’nearly two hours, when the first lieutenant sent for him, anvl 
told him, that he thought all the worms imist*be deadr by that 
time ; but if they well'e not, the lad was not to apply his own 
remedies, but come to him for another dose. However, the 
boy was of the same opinion as the first lieutenant, qpd njfver 
complained of worms again. 

A few nights afterwards, when we had the middle watch, 
O’Brien proceeded with his story. 

“ Where was it that I left off?** ^ 

“ You left off at the time that you were taken out of con¬ 
finement.” 

So I did, sure enough ; and it was with no good-will that 
I went to my duty. However, as there was no help it, I 
walked up and down the dc6k* as before, with my hands in my 
pockets, thinking of *old Ireland, anil my great ancestor, Brien 
Borm. And so I wTnt on l^having myself like a real gentle- 
nytn, aud getting into no more scrapes, until the fiect put into 
the Cove of Cork, and I found myself within a few miles of 
my father's house.*' You may suppose that the anchor had 
hardly kissea the mud F^went to the first lieutenant 

and asked leave to go on shore. Now the first lieutenant 
Waa not in the sweetest of tCmpers, seeing as how the captain 
hi^ be|h ^hauling him over the coals for not carrying ou the 
^'t^imrdiing to his satisfacticAi. So he answered me very 
mat 1 should not leave the ship. * O bo,ther 1** said 
myself, ' this will never do.* So up I walk^ to ^e cap¬ 
lin, ^dtouchi^ my hat, ^reminded him *that * 1 jW a fa- 
.. Ind mci^er, and a pretty sprinkling of brqthei^ liid afsters, 
ipMi dyin$ to see mop and ^hat I ho|»^ (haK^ wpuM 
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me leave.* ' Ax the first lieutenant,* said he turning 
away. ‘ I have, sir,* replied I, * and he saj^ that the devil a 
bit shall I put my foot on shore.’ ' Then you have misbe¬ 
haved yiSrself,* said the captain. * Not a bit of it. Captain 
Willis/ replied I ; ' it’s the first lieutenant who has misbe¬ 
haved.’ ‘ How, sir ?’ answered he in an angq^y tone. * Why, 
sir, di<in’t he misbehave just now,*in not carrying on the duty 
according to your will and pleasure and didn’t you serve him 
out just as he deserved — and^isn’t he sulky because jrpu dW 
—and ar’n't that the reason why I am not to go pn shore 
You see, your honour, it’s alf true as I said ; and the first 
lieutenant has misbehaved, and not I. ^ hope you will allow 
hie to go on shore, captain, God bless you! and make some 
allowaiice for my 'parental feelings towjrds the arthers of my 
existence.' ‘ Have you any fault to find with Mr. O’Brien ? ’ 
said the captain to the first lieutenant, as he came aft * No 
m/tte tl^m 1 have with midshipmen in general; but T believe 
TJ^is not the custom for officers to ask leave to go on shore 
before the sails are furled and the yards squared.* ‘ Very 
true,* replied the captain ; 'therefore, Mr. O’Brien, you must 
wait until the wi^tch is called, and then, if you ask the first 
liedtenant, I have no doubt but you will have leave granted to 
you to go and see your friends.’ ' Thank’e kindly, sir,’ re¬ 
plied I; and I hoped that the yards and sails would 1^ finished 
off asffsoon as possible, for my Jhprt was in ray mouth, and I 
felt that if 1 had been kept muen longer, it would have fiown 
on shore before me. • 

" I thought myself very clever in this business, but I was 
never a gi cater fool in my life; for there was no such hufry 
to have gone on shore, and the first lieutqpant never forgave 
me for appealing to the ca|)Uin — but of that by-and-bye, and 
all in good time. At lasti obtitin^l a grufhbling assent to 
my going on shore, and off I wejjt like a sky-rocket. Being 
in a desperate hurry, I hired a jaunting oar to take me to my 
father’s house. *Is it‘the O’Brien,of Ballyhinch that you 
mane ? * iijquired the spalpeen who drove the horse. ' Surer jit 
is/ replied I; ' and how is he, and all the noble family of 
the O’Brienfv?* i All well enough, bating the boy Tim, who 
caught a bit of confusion in his diead the other night at tlm 
fair, and now dies at bomi in bed quite insensible to ipate cff 
drink ; but the dootbrs gi^e hop<ft of his recovery, aa aU die 
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O’Briens are known to have such thick heads/ / Whaf do 
mane hy that, bUl manners to you ? ’ said I: ‘ but poor Tim 
—how did it happen—- was there a light?’ * Not much of 
a fight — only *a bit of a skrummage — three crowner's in¬ 
quests, no more/ ‘ But you are not going the straight road, 
you thief,’* said Jl, seeing that he had turned off to the left. 

' I Ve my reasons for that, your honour/ replied he; * I always ' 
turn away from' the Castle out of principle — I lost a friend 
t^ere/jpnd it makes me melancholy/ ‘ How came that for to 
happen ? ; ‘All <>y accident ^yout honour; they hung my 
poor brother Patrick there, because he was a bad iiand at 
arithmetic/ ‘ He should have gone to a better school then/ 
said 1. ‘ I've an idea that it was a bad schqpl that he waJ 
brought up in/ repliijd he with a sigh. ' ‘ He was a cattle 
dealer, your honour, and one day, somehow or another, he’d 
a cow too much—kll for not knowing how to count, your 
honour—bad luck to his schoolmaster/ ‘All thattmajTbe 
very true/ said 1, * and pace be to his soul; but I don't see 
why you are to drag me, that’s in such a hurry, two miles 
out of my way, out of principle.’ ‘ Is your honour in a 
hurry to get home ? Then I ’ll he thinking they ’ll not be in 
soch a hurry to see you.' ‘ And who told you that m) iiStme 
was O’Brien, you baste?—and do you dare to say that my 
friends wo’n’t be glad to see me ?’ ‘ Plase your honour, it's 
all an idea of mine — so say jno more about it. Only^this 1 
Itttow; Father M‘Grath, who gives me absolution, tould me 
ihe other day that I ought to pay him and not run in debt, 

' iimd then run away, like Terence O’Brien, who went to say 
wjcbont paying for his shirts, and bis shoes, and his stockings, 
nor. any thing else> and who would live to be hai^ted, as sure 
,at Patrick swam over the^ BjlTey with his head under liis 
ftrni/ ^ Bad luck to that‘Father M‘Grath/ cried I; ‘devil 
but^ ril be reven^d upon himl’ 

BV that time we had arrived at the door of my father’s 
I rapparee, ijnd in I popped. There was 

.niyiathS' and mother, and all my brothers and sisters, (bating 
'Ttm^.whb 'was in bed sure enough, and died next day,) and 
haste. Father McGrath, -to boot. WWn nwy mother saw 
^ tnh td hie and hugged me as she wept dn my neck, 

eyes and sat down agaiW^ but nobody 
do?^*ot opened fheir m^^s to me. 
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1 said to ipyself, ' Sure there *s some trifling mistake here/ 
but I held my tongue. At last they all opened their mouths 
with a vengeance. My father commenced — ' ArVt you 
ashamed on yourself, Terence O'Brien ? ’'-r- ' Ar’n't you 
ashamed on yourself, Terence O’Brien?’ cried Father McGrath, 

* Ar’n’t you ashamed on yourself?’ cried out all my brothers 
and sisters in full chorus, whilst my poor niotfier put her apron 
to her eyes and said nothing. ' The devil a> bit for myself, 
but very much ashamed for you all,’ replied I, ‘ to treat^me in 
this manner. What’s the meanigg of all^tliis?’ “ Harven^t 
they seized my two cows to ply for your toggery, ’you spal- 
jieen ? ’ cried my father. ' Haven’t they taken the hay to 
pay for your shoes and stockings?’ cried Father M''Grath. 

* Haven’t they taken the pig^to pay for that ugly hat of 
yours ? ’ cried my eldest sister. ^ And*havcn’t they taken my 
hens to pay for that dirk of yours ? * cried another. * And 

our^est furniture to pay for your white shirts and black 
cravats?' cried Murdock, my brother, ‘And haven’t we 
been starved to death ever since ? ’ cried they all. ‘ Och 
hone!’ said my motlier. ‘The devil they have!* said I, 
when they’d all •done. ‘ Sure I’m sorry enough, but it’s no 
fadlt of mine. Father, didn’t you send me to say?’ ‘ Yes, 
you rapparee; but didn’t you promise — or didn’t I promise 
for you, which is all one and the same thing—that you’d 
pay all back with your prize-money — and where is it? 
answer that, Terence O'Brien.'^ Where is it, father? I’ll 
tell you — it *s where next Chrystmas iscoming, but not 
come yit/ ‘ Spake to him. Father M‘Grath,' said my fa¬ 
ttier. 'is not that a lie of yours, Terence O’Brien, that 
you’re after telling now?' said Father M‘Grath; give me 
the money.’ * It’s no lie^ather M‘Grafh; if it pleased you 
to die to-morrow, the devSTof "a^shjlling have I to jingle on 
your tombstone for good luck, bating those tliree or four, wjiich 
you may divide between you,’ an'ci I thre.w them on the floor. 

“' Terence O'Briert,’ said Father M'Gratb * it’s abso¬ 
lution tiiat you ’ll be wanting to-inorrow, after all your sios 
and enormities ; and the devil a bit sliall you have — take that 
now, * # « . 

‘ Father M'Grath/ replied I very angrily, ‘ it's no abso¬ 
lution that I ’ll want froA you, any how — take that now,* 

“ ‘ Then you have had your slfare of heaven; for I ’ll kei^ 
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you out of it, you wicked monster,* said Father M'Grath — 
^ take that now.* 

'' ^ If it’s nojjetter than a midshipman’s berth/ replied I, 
' I *d just as soon stay out; but 1 *11 creep in in spite of you 

— take that now, Father M'Grath.’ 

'' ‘ And *who is to save your soul, and send you to heaven, 
if I don't, you wicked wretch ? but I *11 see you d . d first 

— so take that now, Terence O'Brien.’ 

"' .Then I *U turn Protestant and damn the Pope — take 
tlilit h8w. Father ]M‘Grath.' 

" At t^is last broadside of mine, my father and all my 
brothers and liisters raised a cry of horror, and my motlier 
burst into tears. Father McGrath seized hold of the pot of 
holy water, and dipping in the little whisk, began to sprinkle 
the room, saying a Latin prayer, while they all went on squall¬ 
ing at me. At last, my father seized tlie stool, which he 
had been seated upon, and threw it at my head. I .dodgid. 
and it knocked down Father McGrath, who had just walked 
behind me in full song. 1 knew that it was all over after 
that, so I sprang over his carcass and gained the door. 

Good morning to ye all, and lietter manners to you next 
time we meet,’ cried 1, and off 1 set as fast as 1 could for the 
ship. 

1 was melancholy enough as I walked back, and thought 
of what had passed. * 1 need^not have been in such a con* 
founded hurry,’ said^l to myself, ‘^to ask leave, tliereby af- 
fironting the first lieutenant •* and I was very sorry for what 
I had said to the priest, for my conscience tliumped me very 
hasd at having even pretended that I’d turn Protestant, which 
1 never intended to do, nor never will, but live and die a 
good GatbpHc, as all my posterit^have done before me, and, 
as I trust, all my anc^stor^ wm for generations to come. 
W<^, I arrived on board, and the first lieutenant was very 
savoge. 1 hoped he.would ^t over it, but he never did; and 
he aotttinued to treat me so ill, that 1 determined to quit the 
ship, w^dh .I did as soon as dre arrived in Caw^nd Bay, 
The captain allowed me to go, for J told him the whole truth 
of die matter, and hesalv ^hat,it was true; so^^he rocommended 
me io tlte captoin of a jacl^ss frigate, who was in want of 

do you mean by A jackals frigate f ** inquired L • 
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T mean one of your twenty-eiglit gun ships^ so called^ be¬ 
cause there is as much difference between them and a real frigate, 
like the one we are sailing in, as there is between a donkey and 
a racc.horse. Well, the ship was no sooner brought down to 
the dock-yard to have her ballast taken in, than our captain 
came down to her—a little, thin, spare m|tn, but a man of 
weight nevertheless, for he brought a great pair of scales with 
him, and weighed every thing that was put.on-board. 1 forget 
his real name, but the sailors christened him Captain Avjoirdu. 
pois. lie had a large book, and in it,he #tiserted the^ei^t 
of the ballast, and of the shot, ^ater, provisions, coals, standing 
and running rigging, cables, and every* thing 4lse. Then he 
Veighed all the men, and ail the midshipmen, and all the mid¬ 
shipmen's chests, knd all the officers, with every tiling belonging 
to tliem ; lastly, he weighed himself, vHiich did not add mubh 
to the Slim total. 1 don't exactly know what this was for; 
bift heyvas always talking about centres of gravity, displace¬ 
ment of fluid, and Lord knows what. I bt'iie\e it was to find 
out the longitude, somehow or other, but I didn't remain long 
enough in her to know the end of it; for one day 1 brought 
on board a pair ^f new boots, which I forgot to report, that 
thdy might be put into the scales, which swang on the gang¬ 
way ; and whether the captain thought that they would sink 
his ship, or for what 1 cannot tell, but he ordered me to quit 
her immediately—so there I was adrift again, 1 packed up 
my traps and went on shore, putting on^my new boots out of 
spite, and trod into all the mu^ and mire 1 could meet, and 
walked up and down from Plymouth to Dock until I was tired, 
as a punishment to them, until I wore the scoundrels out in a 
fortnight. 

One day 1 was in the dock-yard, looking at a two-deckcr 
in the basin, just brought^orward fqy service, and 1 inquired 
who was to be the captain. Th^ told me that his name was 
O'Connor. Then he's a countr^en of inine, thought 1, and 
ril try my luck. So 1 called at Ckiud’s Hotel, where he was 
lodging, ^d requested to sjleak with him. 1 was admitted, 
and told him, with my best bow, that I had come as a volun¬ 
teer for his fhip, ^and that my nftme, was O’Brien. As it hap¬ 
pened, he had some vacancies, ai|d liking my brogue, he a^ed 
me in what ships 1 had* served. ’ 1 told him, Rnd also my 
reason for quitting .tny lastr—whibh was, because 1 was Iturined 

* o 2 
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out of it. I explained the story of the boots^ and he made' in- 
quirieS; and found that it was all true: and then he gave me 
a vacancy as ma|ter*s mate. We were ordered to South Ame. 
rica; and the trade winds took us there in a jiffey. I liked 
my captain and officers very much, and what was better, we 
took some ^ood ^prizes. But somehow or other, I never had 
the luck to remain long in' one ship, and that by no fault of 
mine ; a- least, not in this instance. All went on as smooth as 
possible, until one day, the captain took us on shore to a hall^ 
aT*one^f jthe peacmble, districts. We had a very merry night 
of it; but, as luck would have*it, I had the morning watch to 
keep, and see 'the decks cleaned, and, as I never neglected my 
duty, I set off about three o'clock in the morning, just at' 
break of day, to go on board of the ship. I was walking along 
the sands, thinking of the pretty girl that I'd been dancing 
with, and had got about half way to the ship, when three rap- 
parees of Spanish soldiers came from behind a rock, <^nd ilc- 
tacked roe with Uieir swords and bayonets. 1 had only 
dirk, but I was not to be run through for nothing, so I fought 
them as long as I could. I finished one fellow, but at last 
they finished me; for a bayonet passed throu/jh my body, and 
I forgot all about it. Well, it appears—for I can only say'to 
the best pf ray knowledge and belief—that after they had 
killed me, they stripped me naked and buried me in the sand, 
carrying way with them the body of their comrade. Sea there 
1 was—dead and burjed.’* 

But O'Brien,** said I—r- 

Whist—hold your tongue—you Ve not heard die end of 
iL * Well, I had been buried about an hour—but not very 
deep it appears, for tliey were in too great a hurry—when a 
fisherman and his daughter came along the beach, on their 
way to the boat; and tl^ daughter, GodHfcless her! did me 
the favour to tread upon my nose. It was clear that she had 
never trod upon an IjrishmanS nose before, for it surprised her, 
and she looked down to see what was: there, and not seeing 
any tried it again with her foot, and then she scraped 

0 ^ thai^ jAtid, and discovered iny pretty face. I was quite 
ind still breathing,, for. the sand had %tQppqd the blood, 
prevented my bleeding tP death. The fisherman pulled 
out and took me on bis* back to file houae where the cap- 
and officers were atill dfineing.* Wheti he brought me in, 
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there was a great cry from the ladies^ not because I was mur¬ 
dered, for they are used to it in those countries, but because [ 
was naked, which they considered a much more serious affair. 
1 was put to bed, and a boat despatched on board for our doc¬ 
tor ; and in a few hours I was able to speak, and tell them 
how it hap]iened. But I was too^ill to move when the ship 
sailed, which she was obliged to do in a day or two afterwards, 
so the captain made out my discharge, and ’left me there. The 
family were French, and I remained with them for six | fii ]y pn|jis 
before 1 could obtain a passable home*, dtift'ing whiah I learnt 
their language, and a very fair allowance of Spanish to boot. 
.AVhen 1 arived in England, I found that the prizes had been 
sold, and thafr thp money was ready for distribution. I pro¬ 
duced my certificate, and received Ib*?!^ for my share. So it’s 
come at last, thouglit I. 

I ’never had such a handful of money in my life ; but I 
didpc Ifshiill again very soon. I spread it out on the table as 
soon as I got home, and looked at it, and then 1 said to myself, 
* Now, Terence O'Brien, will you keep this money to yourself, 
or send it home ? ’ Then I thought of Father M'Grath, and 

stool that ifas thrown at my head, and I was very near 
sweeping it all back into iny pocket. But then 1 thought of 
ray mother, and of the cows, and the pig, and the furniture, all 
gone; and of my brothers and sisters wanting praties, and I 
maclcf a vow that I*d send every* farthing of it to them, after 
which Father M*Gralh would no longer think of not giving 
me al)soIution. So 1 sent them «very doit, only reserving for 
myself the pay which I had received, amounting to about 30/.: 
and 1 never felt more happy in rny life than when it waskafe 
in the post-office, and fairly out of my haiids. I wrote a bit of 
a letter to my father at thir tim(:, which was to this purpose:— 

** ^ Honoured Father 

** * Since our last pleasant mating, at which you threw the 
stool at my head, misung the pigeqn and hitting the crow, I 
have been dead and buried, Siit am now quite well* thank God, 
and want no absolution from Father M'Grath, bad luck to him. 
And what'a mow to the point, 1 have just received a hatch of 
prize-money, the Hist I have handled since I have served his 
Majesty, and every fartHing of which I now send to you, that 
you may hade your oM eowt,* and the pig, and all the rest 
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of the articles seized to pay for my htting-out ; so never again 
ask me whether 1 am not ashamed of myself; more shame to you 
for abusing a dutiful son like myself^ who went lo sea at your 
biddings and has never had a real good potato down his throat 
ever since. I’m a true O’Brien, tell my mother, and don’t 
mane to turn Protestant, btit uphold the religion of my country; 
although the devil ma'y take Father McGrath and his holy 
water to boot. 1 sha’ii’t come and see you, as perhaps you 
may have another stool ready for my head, and may take tet¬ 
ter aim nejst time. ^So f-no at present from your affec¬ 
tionate son, " * Tehenok O Bbien.’ 

About three weeks afterwards I received a letter from my 
father, telling me that^I was a real O’Brien, and that if any 
one dared hint to the contrary, he would break every bone in 
lus body; that they had received the money, and thanked ipe 
for a real gentleman as 1 was ; that I should have tlfs tei^ 
stool in the house next time I came, not for my head, but for 
my tail; that Father M‘Gratli sent me his blessing, and had 
given me absolution for all I had done, or should do for the 
next ten years to come ; that iny mother had nsried with joy^at 
my dutiful behaviour ; and that all my brothers and sisters 
(bating Tim, who had died the day after 1 left them) wished 
me goo<l luck, and plenty more prize-money to send home to 
them. , » * 

This was all veay pleasant; and I had nothing left on 
my mind but to get another siiip; so 1 went to the port-admi¬ 
ral, aud told him how it was tliat I left my last: and he said, 
* itfSit being dead and buried was quite sufficient reason for any 
one leaving his ship, and that he would procure me another, 
that 1 had come to life again.*, l^^-as sent on board of the 
guard-ship, where 1 remained about ten days, and then was 
sent round to join this frigate—and so my story's ended; 
and there: *a eight bells striking—so the watch is ended too ; 
juitip dofrtl, Peter, and call Rol^inson, aud tell him that I’ll 
tremhkt! to forget to go to sleep again as he did dast time, 
and here kicking my heels, contrary to the rules and 

legfdiilh^ the service.'** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE nEST LIEUTENANT HAS MORE PATIENTS — MR. CHUCKS THE BOAT¬ 
SWAIN LETS ME INTO TUE SECRET OP HU OENTILUTT. 

« 

Before I proceed with my narratiVe, T wish to explain to the 
reader that my history was not written in* after-life^ when I 
had obtained a greater knowledge of the world. When. *J ^ fii^ st 
went to sea, I promised my^ mother, thift I would keep a 
journal of what passed, with my reflections upon it. To this 
jiromise 1 rigidly adhered, and since I have been my own 
master, these .jjji^nals have remained in my possession. In 
writing, therefore, the early part of^my adventures, every 
thing is stated as it was impressed on my mind at the time. 
Ug()n many points I have since had reason to form a different 
■j||Mnioiafrom that which is recorded, and upon many others 1 
have since laughed heartily at my folly and simplicity; but 
still, 1 have thought it advisable to let the ideas of the period 
remain, rather than correct them by those of dear-bought ex¬ 
perience. A boy of fifteen, brought up in a secluded country 
to^n, cannot be expected to reason and judge as a young man 
who has seen much of life, and passed through a variety of 
adventures. The reader must therefore remember, that I 
have <^efcrred to my Journal Sof the opinions and feelings 
which guided me between each ^stinct anniversary of my ex¬ 
istence. .* 

We had now been cruising for six weeks, and 1 found that 
my profession was much more agreeable than 1 had antioi- 
pated. My desire to please was taken for the deed; and, 
although 1 occasionally mg^e a,blunder, yet the captain and 
first lieutenant seemed to think *that I was attentive to my 
duty to the best of my ability, and only smiled at my mis¬ 
takes. I also discovered, that, however.my natural capacity 
may have been estimated by my family, that it was not so 
dcpreciatad here ; and every day I felt more confidence' in 
myself, and hoped, by attention and diligence, to make up for 
a want of natural endowment. -There certainly is somefoing 
in the life of a sailor which enla/ggs the mind. Mlien 1 was 
at home, six months hef&re, 1 allowed other people to think 
for me, and acted wholly on the leading-strings'of their sug- 
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ge^tions; on board, to the best of my ability/I thouglit for 
myself. I became happy with my messmates — those who 
Tvere harsh lipons me left off, because I never resented their 
conduct, and those who were kind to me were e\en kinder 
than before.^ The time flew away quickly, I suppose because 
1 knew exactly wliat 1 bad to do, and each day was the coun¬ 
terpart of the ensuing. * 

The first lieutenant was one of the most amusing men I 
knew., yet he never relaxed from the discipline of the 
service, oi* took tfad least liberty with either his superiors or 
inferiors. His humour was principally shown in Ins various 
inodes of punishment; and, however severe the punishment 
was to the party, the manner of inflicting ;ivas invariably 
a source of amusement to the remainder of the ship's com¬ 
pany. I often thought, that although no individual liked 
being punished, yet, that all the ship’s company were quj^te 
pleased when a punishment took place. He was ve4^ par^ 
tiinilar about his decks ; they were alw^ays as white as snow, 
and nothing displeased him so much as their being soiled. It 
was for that reason that lie had such an objection to the use of 


tobacco. There were spltting.pans placed in different parts 
of file decks for the use of the men, that they might not dirty 
the planks with the tobacco juice. Sometimes a man in his 
hurry forgot to use tliese pans; but as the mess to which the 
stain might be opposite hadyheir grog stopped if tbe*paity 
were not found out, ‘they took good care not only to keep 
a look-out, but to inform against the offender. Now the 
punishment for the offence was as follows — the man’s hands 
wefis tied behind his back, and a large tin spitting.box fixed 
to his chest by a strap over the shoulders. All the other 
boxes on the lower deck were *|akei 4 waway, and he was obliged 
to walk there, ready to alteffd the summons of any man who 
migl^t wish to empty his mfutb of the tobaccoguice. The' 


other men wa’e to pleased at the fancy, that they spat twice 
as tottch before, for the pleasure of making him run 
< ^llr. Chticks, the boatswain^ called it the 4irst lieu- 
tenailty spittiijg-patiiJ^ He observed to me one 

f'that toally Mr. Falcon was inch an about his 

that he was afraid to pudding an anchor pn the fore.. 

:1 was mhSh amused one morhip'g watc& that I k^t. We 
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tvert stowing* the hammocks in the quarter«deck nettings, 
when one of tlie boys came up with his hammock on his 
shoulder, and as he passed the first lieutenant, the latter per¬ 
ceived that he had a quid of tobacco in bis dheek. What 
have you got there, my good lad —a gum-boil?—your cheek 
is very much swelled.” No sir,” replied the boy, ** there's 
nothing at all the matter.” O \her<* must be; it is a bad 
tooth, then. Open your mouth, and let me see.” Very re¬ 
luctantly the boy opened his .mouth, and discovered 
roll of tobacco-leaf. 1 see, 1 see,” said *the first lieutenant, 
'' your mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth cleaning. I 
wish we had a dentist on hoard; but ds we have not, I will 
'operate as well.as 1 can. Send the armourer up here with his 
tongs." When llie armourer made lus appearance, the boy 
was made to open his mouth, wliile tne chaw of tobacco was 
extracted with his rough instrument. " There now,” said the 
fi?ftt li<||itenant, I am sure that yon must feel better already; 
you never could have had any appetite. Now*, captain of ^e 
afterguard, bring a piece of old canvass and some «ind here, 
and clean his teeth nicely.” The captain of die afterguard 
came forward, and putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scHihhed his teeth well with the sand and canvass for two or 
three minutes. There, that will do,” said the first lieu¬ 
tenant. " Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and 
cleatijsand you ’ll enjoy your bi;cqbfast. It was impoasible for 
you to have eaten any .thing with your mouth in such a 
nasty state. When it’s dirty again, come to me, and 1 ’U be 
your dentist." 

One day I was on the forecastle with Mr. Chucks, the 
boatswain, who was very kind to me. had been showing 
me how to make the var^s knots and bends of rOf« which 
are used in our service. I am afraid that I was very stupid, 
but he showed me over and over^ again, until I learnt how to 
make them. Amongst others, he taught me a fisherman's 
bend, which he pronounced to be thq,A;m^ of all knots ; 'Und, 
Mr. Simple,” continued he, ^ there is a moral in that knbt. 
You observe, that when the parte are drawn the right way, 
and together^ the piore you pidl,*»e«faster they hold, and the 
more impossihle to untie tltem/hut see, by hauling them 
apart, how a little difibr^ce, a the other waji imniedi- 
ately disunites. dheid, and 'then how easy they oast in a 
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moment. That points out the necessity of pulling together in 
this world, Mr. Simple, when we wish to holt! on, and that *» 
a piece of philojiophy worth all the twenty-six thousand and 
odd years of my friend the carpenter, which leads to nothing 
but a brown study, when he ought to be attending to his 
duty.” , 

" Very true, Mr. Chucks, you arc the better philosopher of 
tlie two.” 

'* 2 am the better educated, M**- Simple, and, 1 trust, more 
of**a gentleman. *I ccoisider a gentleman to l)e, to a certain 
degree, a philosopher; for very often he is obliged to support 
his charactt^r as such, 'to put up with W'hat anollier person may 
very properly fly in a passion about. I thiuX^ooIness is the 
great character-stick a gentleman. In* the service, Mr. 
Simple, one is obliged to ap}>ear angry without indulging the 
sentiment. I can assure you, that I never lose iny teinwr, 
|fye'n when I use my rattan.” ^ ^ 

W|iy, then, Mr. Chucks, do you swear so much at the 
itien } surely that is not gentlemanly ? ” 

“ Most certainly not, sir. But I must defend myself by 
observing the very artificial state in which wa live on boartl of 
a man<^of->war. Necessity, my dear Mr. Simple, has i.o law. 
You must observe how gently I always commence when 1 
have to find fault. I do tliat to prove iny gentility ; bur, sir, 
my zeal for the service oblige;^ me to alter my language, to 
prove in the end that l am in earnest. Nothing would aflord 
me more pleasure than to he able to carry on the duty aa a 
gentleman, but that’s impossible.” 

I really cannot see why.'* 

“ Perhaps, then,^ Mr. Simple, you will explain to me why 
the captain and first lieutenant 

“ That 1 do not pretend to answer, but they only do so 
U|H>n an emergency.” ^ 

** Exactly BO ; but, sir, their 'mergency is my daily and 
hourly di||y. In the continual working of the ship I am 
for.aU that goes araiiM. Tlie life of a boatswain is 
a uf 'mergeucy, and therefore I swear.’* 

.^^;1 i^li cannot allow k ^ be requisite, gnd certainly it is 

. ' ** Excuse/me, my dear sir; it iff absolutdy ri^ui^tej and 
‘#9* sinful. Tl(iere is*one l^guage* for the pulpit^ and 
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another for on board ship^ and^ in eitlicr situation^ a man must 
make use of those terms most likely to produce the necessary 
elFect upon his listeners. Whether it is from long custom of 
the service, or from the indifference of a sailor'to all common 
things and language^ (I can’t exactly explain myself, Mr. 
Simple, but I know what I mean,^ perhaps aonstant excite¬ 
ment may do, and therefore he requires more 'stimilis,’ as 
they call it, to make him move. Certain it' is, that common 
parlancy wo’ift do with a common seaman. It is not h<^<} 
in the Scriptures, ‘Do this, and^iedoetl»it;*(by-the-bye, that 
chap must have had his soldiers in tight order ;)tbut it is ‘ Do 
this, d—n your eyes,’ and then it is don^ directiy. The order 
to do just Carrie^,the weight of a cannon shot, but it wants the 
perpclling power — the d—n is the gijgipowder which sets it 
living in the execution of its duty. Do you comprehend me, 
Mr. Simple?” 

gprfectly understand you, Mr. Chucks, and I cannot 
h^p reinaiking, and that without flattery, that you are very 
different from the rest of the warrant officers. Where did you 
receive your education 

“ Mr. Simple, I am here a boatswain with a clean shirt, 
and^ 1 say it myself, and no one dare gainsay it, also with a 
thorough knowledge of my duty. But although I do not say 
tliat 1 ever was better off, I can say this, that 1 ’ve been in the 
best sotiety, in the company of lor^s and ladies. 1 once dined 
with your grandfather.” . • 

“ That’s more than ever I did, rfor he never asked me, nor 
took the least notice of roe,” replied I, 

“ W’hat I state is true. 1 did not know that he was yodr 
grandfather Until yesterday, when 1 was ^talking with Mr. 
O’Brien ; but I perfectly j;ecoll^ct him, although 1 was very 
young at that time. Now, Mr. Sini^le^ if you wUl promise me 
as a gentleman (and 1 know you ^re one), that you.will not 
repeat what 1 tell you, then I’ll let you into the history of my 
life.” * . • 

“ Mr. Chucks, as 1 am a gentleman I never will divulge It 
until you are dead and buried, and i^t then if you do not wish 

it. .i| , * m * 

When 1 am dead and huried^pu may do as you please ; 
it may then be of service t& other |w<^e, althouj^ my atory ia 
not a very long one.**' 
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Mr. Clmclis then sat down upon the fore-end of the booms 
by tile funnel, and I took my place by his side, when he com¬ 
menced as follows: — 

My father was a boatswain before me—one of the old 
school, rough as a bear, and drunken as a Gosport hiMler. My 
mother was — ncy mother, and I shall say no more. My father 
was invalided for harbour ‘duty after a life of intoxication, and 
died shortly afterwards. In the mean time 1 had been, by 
t|iep<'f ndness of the port-admiral’s wife, educated* at a founda¬ 
tion school. I vAs thirteen jwhen my father died, and my 
mother, not knowing what to do with me, wished to bind me 
apprentice to a merchant vessel; but tliis I refused, and, after 
six months^ quarrelling on the subject, 1 decyled the point by 
volunteering in the J^arcissus frigate. I believe that my 
gentlemanly ideas were innate, Mr. Simple; I never, as a child, 
could bear the idea of the merchant service. After I had been 
a week on board, I was appointed servant to the purs|<.*, w^^p 
I gave such satisfaction by my alertness and dexterity, that the 
drst lieutenant took me auray from the purser to attend upon 
himself, so that in two months 1 was a person of such conse¬ 
quence as to create a disturbance in the <gunroom, for the 
purser was very angry, and many of the officers took Ids f)art. 
It was whispered that 1 was the son of the first lieutenant, and 
that he was aware of it. How far that may be true I know 
not, but there was a likenqss between us; and my mother, 
who was a very pretty woman, attonded his ship many years 
before as a bumboat girl « I can’t pretend to say any thing 
about it, but this I do say, Mr. Simple — and many will 
blame me for it, but 1 can’t help my natural feelings — that 
J had rather be bye-blow of a gentleman, than the ’gitimate 
Offiapring of a boatswain an4 his^ife. There's no chance of 
good blood in your veins ifi the latter instance, whereas, in the 
former you may have sfolep a drop or two. It so happened, 
that after I had served the first lieutenant for about a year, a 
yoang lord (1 must not mendpn his name, Mr. Simple,) was 
sisnt m sea by his firiends, or by his own <^oice. Ivdon’t know 
whfchj but 1 was told his uncle, who was 'zeckati^e, and 
had an interest in bis deim, persuaded him to go. A lord at 
that peifott, twenty-live years ago* was a mity in the 
seryior, and they used to salute biii when he came on board, 
^ho cfmseqnence was, that the yfhing lord must havoa servant 
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to himself, although all the rest of the midshipmen had but one 
servant between tliem. The captain inquired who was the best 
boy ill the ship, and the purser, to whom he i^pealed, recom¬ 
mended me. Accordingly, much to the annoyance of the Brst 
lieutenant, (for first lieutenants in those days did not assnme as 
they do-now, not that 1 refer to Mr. Falcon, i^io i^ a gentle¬ 
man,) I was immediately surrendertkl to«his lordship. 1 had 
a very easy, comfortable life of it — I did little or nothing; if 
inquired for when all hands were turned up, 1 was cleaning 
his lordship’s boots, or brushing his Iqrdsllip’s clothes, ^na 
there w'as nothing to be said when his lordship's name was 
mentioned. We went to the Meiliterranesm, (because liis lord¬ 
ship’s mamma washed it), and we had been there about a year, 
when his lordship ate so many grapes that he was seized with 
a dysentery. He was ill for three weeks, i.nd then he requested 
to he sent to Malta in a transport going to Gibraltar, or rather 
to the i^rbary coast, for bullocks. He became worse every 
(fay, and made his will, leaving me all his effects on board, 
which 1 certainly deserved for the kindness with which I had 
nursed him« Off Malta we fell in with a xebeqiie, bound to 
Civita Vecchia, and the captain of the transport, anxious to 
procr&ed, advised our going on board of ber, as the wind was 
light and contrary, and these Mediterranean vessels sailed 
better on a wind than the transport. My master, who was 
now siidking fast, consented, and ,wp changed our ships. The 
next (lay he died, and a galq of wind camepn, which prevented 
us from gaining the port for several, days, and the body of his 
lordship not only became so offensive, but affected the super¬ 
stition of the Catholic sailors so much, that it was hove over*' 
hoard. None of the people could speak English, nor could 1 
speak Maltese; they had ^ idea who we were, and 1 had 
plenty of time for cogitation. 1 haVl^oftpn thought what a fine 
thing it was to be a lord, and as often wished that I had been 
born one. The wind was still against us,.when a merchant 
vessel ran down to us, that had left pivita Vecchia for Gib** 
raltar, 1 d^ired the captain ot the xebeque to make a slgnid 
of distfess, or rattier 1 did myself, ai^ tlie vessel, which proved 
to be EngUsh>|bore,down to us« . f • 

** I manned the boat to go on boir^, and tbe idea came into 
my head, that although thc^ might refuse to take me, thid they 
would not revise a lord. 1 ^ut on midshinman's uniform 
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belonging to bis lordship (but then certainly belonging to me), 
and went alongside of the merchant vessel; 1 told them that 
I bad left my ship for the benefit of my health, and wanted a 
passage to Gibraltar, on my way home. My title, and im¬ 
mediate acceptance of the terms demanded for my passage, was 
sufficient. My property was brought from the xebeque; and, 
of course, as they could not speak English, they could not con¬ 
tradict, even if they suspected. Here, Mr Simple, I must 
acljpiowledge a slight flaw in my early history, which I impart 
to you %n confleihnee^ ot|jerwise I should not have been 
able to prove, that I was correct in asserting that 1 had dined 
with your grandfather. But the temptation was too strong, 
and 1 could not resist. Think yourself,J^. Simple, after 
having served as a fhip's boy — clouted here, kicked here, 
damned by one, and sent to hell by another — to find myself 
treated with such respect and deference, and my lorded^ this 
and my lorded that, every minute of the day. Df‘ting' g?y 
passage to Gibraltar, I had plenty of time for arranging my 
plans. 1 hardly need say that my lord's kit was valuable; 
and. what was better, they exactly fitted me. 1 also had his 
watches and trinkets, and many other things, besides a hag of 
dollars. However, they were honestly mine ; the only t’hing 
that I took was his name, which he had no further occasion 
for, poor fellow ! But it*s no use defending what was wrong 
—it was dishonest, and thpre's an end of it. 

“Now observe, Mr.lSimple, how one thing leads to another. 

I declare to you, that my first idea of making use of his lord- 
ship's name was to procure a passage to Gibraltar. I then 
was undecided how to act ; but, as 1 had charge of his papers 
and letters to bia mother and guardian, I think, indeed I am 
abnost sure — that 1 shoul(l hav£ laid aside my dignity and 
midshipman’s dress, and applied for a passage home to the 
epmmi^ioner of the yard.« But it was fated to be otherwise; 
for the master of the transport went on shore to report and ob¬ 
tain pariliqtie, and he told the^ every where that young Lord 
a passenger with him, going to England for the 
of his health. less than half-an.hour, ofl* came the 
ootomissioner’s boat, aitdmnother boat IVam the governor, re- ^ 
.^loesting.the honour of my company, uid that I would take a 
ibedl at iiidr 'houses during my Jtay; ^What cduld I do ? I 
^began to be frightened ; &it 1 wm more afraid to confess that 
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I 'was an impostor, for I am sure the master of the transport 
alone would have kicked me overboard, if I had let him know 
that he had been so confounded polite to a ship’s boy. So I 
blushed half from modesty and half from guilt, and accepted 
the invitation of the governor; sending a polite verbal refusal 
to the commissioner, upon the plea of there baing no paper or 
pens on board. 1 had so often accompanied my late master, 
that I knew very well how to conduct myself, and had bor¬ 
rowed a good deal of his air and appearance — indeed, I- had 
a natural taste for gentility. I oould>write and read; not 
perliaps so well as I ought to have done, considering the educa- 
tlon I had received, but still quite well etiough fof a lord, and 
iftdeed much better than my late master. I knew his signa¬ 
ture well enough, although the very idea of being forced to 
use it made me tremble. However, the ^ie was cast. 1 ought 
to observe, that in one point we were not unlike — both had 
li|^t hair and bine eyes; in other points there was no 
reseinblana\ 1 was by far the better-looking chap of the two; 
and as we had been up the Mediterranean for two years, 1 had 
no fear of any doubt as to my identity until I arrived in 
England. 

Mr. Simple, I dressed myself very'carefully, put on 
my chains and rings, and a little perfume on my handkerchief, 
and accompanied the aide-de.camp to the governor’s, where 
I was anked after my mother, Lftdy —, and my uncle, my 
guardian, and a hundred ot\}er questions. .At first 1 was much 
confused, which was attributed to hashfulness; and so it was, 
but not of the right sort. But before the day was over, 1 had 
become so accustomed to be called ' my lord,’ and to my situa*- 
tion, that 1 was quite at my ease, and began to watch the 
motions and l)ehaviour of tlm company, that 1 might regulate 
my comportment by tliat of good^ society. 1 remained at 
Gibraltar for a fortnight, and then^was offered a passage in a 
transport ordered to Portsmouth. Being aa officer, of course 
it was free to a certain extent. On ipy passage to England, 
I again m^de up my mind ftiat 1 would put off my dreS^ 
and titlb as soon as 1 could escape from observation; but 1 
was prevented^ before. The portAdxniral sent off to request 
the pleasure of my company to diim^r. I dared not refuse; 
and there I was, my lord as l^fore, courted and feasted by every 
body. Tradesmen called to' pquelt tlie honour of my lordr 
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ships custom; my table at the hotel was covered with cards oT 
all descriptions; and, to confess tlie truth, I liked my situation 
so much, and hafl been so accustomed to it, that 1 now began 
to dislike the idea that one day or other 1 must resign it, which 
I determined to do as soon as I quitted the place. My bill at 
the hotel was ^very extravagant, and more than I could pay; 
but the master said it*wa8 liot of the least consequence ; that of 
course his lordship had not provided himself witk» cash, just 
CQji;niKig from foreign parts, and offered to supply me with 
money if I required it. Thi^ I will say, 1 was honest enough 
to refuse. I left my cards, P. P. C., as they do, Mr. Simple, 
in all well re'i^Iated siociety, and set od'in the mail for London, 
where I fully resolved to drop my title, andjtojaroceed to Scot¬ 
land to his lordship’s pother, with the mournful intelligence of 
his death-~>for you see, Mr. Simple, no one knew that his 
lordship was dead. The captain of the transport had put him 
into the xebeque alive, and the vessel bound to Gibr^tat^ Imd 
received him as they imagined. The captain of the frigate liad 
very soon afterwards advices from Gibraltar, stating his lord- 
ship^s recovery and return to England.’ Well 1 had not been 
in the coach more than five minutes, whemwho should get in 
but a gentleman whom 1 liad met at the port-admiral’s ; besides 
which, the coachman and others knew me very well. When I 
Itrrived in London (1 still wore my midshipman’s uniform), 
I went to an hotel recomn\e9ded to me, as I afterwartis found 
out, the most fashionable in town,, my title still following me. 
I now determined to put off my uniform and dress in plain 
clothes—my farce was over. 1 went to bed that night, and 
the hext morning made my appearance in a suit of mufti, 
making inquiry qf the waiter which was tlie best conveyance 
to Scotland. ^ ^ 

Post chay and four,*iny lord. At what time shall 1 order 


it?’ . 

^ Oh/ replied d,' I am not sure that 1 shall go to-morrow.’ 

Juft at Uiis moment in cape the master of the hotel, with 
the ‘Mdming Post’ in his hand, making me a Iqw bow, and 
4N>i)iting to insertion ^f my arrival at his hotel am'ong the 
ffidiionaldea. This annoted me; and noiv th%t 1.found how j 
difiSoult it Witt to get rid* of my title, 1 became particularly 
IRxious to be William Chucks^ ^ before. Before twelve 
o’clock, three or four gendemen^were ushered into my sitting- 
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room, who Qbserving my arrival in tlut damn’d Morning Post,' 
came to pay their respects; and before the day was over, I was 
invited and re-invited by a dozen people. 1 found that I could 
not retreat, and I went away with the stream; .as I did before 
at Gibraltar and Portsmouth. For three weeks I was every 
wlierc; and if I found it agreeable at Portsmouth,.how much 
more so in London ! But I was not j;iappy, IVIr.^Siraple, because 
1 was a cheat, every moment expecting to be found out. But 
it really was a nice thing to be a lord. 

At last the play wms over. I had beey enticed by.cj^rae 
young men into a gambling-’touse, where they intended to 
fleece me ; but, for tlie first night, they,allowed-^me to win, I 
think, about 300/. I was quite deligljted widi my success, and 
had agreed to iii..et them the next evening; but when 1 w'as 
at breakfast, with my legs crossed, sJeading the * Morning 
Post," who siiould come to see me but my guardian uncle. lie 
kn_«v Ids nephew’s features too well to be deceived; and my 
hot reevgnising him proved at once that I was an impostor, 

^ You must allow me to hasten over the scene which took place, 
— the wrath of the uncle, the cqpfusion in the hotel, the abuse 
of the waiters, the police-officer, and being dragged into a 
haokney-coach to Bow-street. There I was examined, and 
confessed all. The uncle was so glad to find that his nephew 
I was really dead, that he felt no resentment towards me; and as, 
after ^1, I had only assumed a name, but had cheated noliody, 

‘V except tiie landlord at PortsmtAiSh, I w'as sent on board the 
N tender off the Tower to be’ drafted into a hnan-of-war As for 
I my 300/., my clothes, &c. I nevcif heard any more of them; 

; thc’y v’'*re seized, I presume, by the landlord of the hotel for^ 
^ my biii, and very hanttsomely he must have paid himself. I 
had two rings on my fingers, and a Avatch in my pocket, when 
I was sent on board the tftider, a^d I stowed them away very 
carefully. I had also a few })uunds iit my purse. I was sent 
round to Plymouth, where I was idrafted into a frigate. After 
1 had been there some time, I turned the watch and rings into 
money, and bought myself a tgood kit of clothes; fbr 1 could 
net bear be dirty. 1 was put into the niizen-top, and no 
one knew that I had been a lord.**: 

You fouhd soinc difference, lilhould think, in your eltu^ 
Uon?” ^ ’ 

YeB I did, Mr. Simple: but I sras much happier* I cotdd 
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not forget the ladies^ and the dinners, and the opera^ and all 
the delights of London, beside tlie respect paid to my title, and 
I often sighed for them ; but the police-oflicer and Bow-streei 
also came to ray recollection, and I shuddered at the remem¬ 
brance, It had, however, one good effect; I determined to be 
an ofhcer if I c^juld, and learnt my duty, and worked my way 
up to quarter-master,«aiui ♦thence to boatswain—and I know 
my duty;, Mr. Simple, But I've been punished for my folly 
ever §ince. I formed ideas above ray station in life, and can- 
ndfUSlp ponging tOfbe ^ geutlenian. It's a bad thing for a man 
to have Ideas above his stationf' 

You certainly mKstfiiid some difference between the com¬ 
pany in London and that of the warrant officers.”' 

“ It’s many years back now, sir; but Tcan't get over the 
feeling. I can't 'socia*fe with them at all, A man Moav ha%e 
the feelings of a gentleman, although in a humble capacity; but 
how can I be intimate witli such people as Mr. l)ispar|>, or^ilr. 
Muddle tlie carpenter ? All very well in tlieir way, Mr. Simple, 
but what can you expect from officers who boil their ’tators in i 
a cabbage-net hanging in the •ship’s coppers, when they know 
that there is one third of a stove allowed them to cook their 
victuals on • 


‘CHAIJTER XV. 

.1 %0 OK SERVICE, AND AM MADE PKISOKKK BV AN OLD X.ADT, WHO, 
NOT ABLE TO OBTAIN MV HAND, TAKES PART OF MY FINGER, AS A 
TOKEN—o'bRIEN KdCSCUES MBA LEE SHORE AND NARROW ESCAPE. 

Two or three days after tliis* conversation with Mr. Chucks, 
the captain ran the frigate in shore; and when within five miles, 
we discovered two vessels under the land. We <^11 sail 
in chasie, and cut them off from escaping round a sandy point, 
wlfieh they attempted to weather. Finding that ihey could 
i^flfect their purpose, tlmy ran on shore under a small bat- 
two,guns, which evidenced firing upon The first 
iW which whitzetl betwe^iwthe masts had to me a tnnst ter- 
tifie aoiind ; bnt the officers and men^aughedat it, ao of course 
i pretendetl to do the aame,%ut ii/ reality 1 could see nothing 
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to laugh at. The captain ordered the starboard watch to be 
piped to quarters, and the boats to be cleared, ready for hoisting 
out; we then anchored within a mile of the^ battery, and re¬ 
turned the fire. In the mean time, the remainder of the ship's 
company hoisted out and lowered down four boats, which were 
manned and armed to storm the battery. 1 ^as Very anxious 
to go on service, and O’Brien, who ha<i command of the first 
cutter, allowed me to go with him, on condition that I stowe^ 
myself away under the fore-sheets, that the captain might not 
see me before the boats iiad shovetl oflt This I dicj, artd'Was 
not tliscovercd. We pulled in*abreast towards the battery, and 
in less than ten minutes the boats were‘run on'xhe beach, and 
we jumped out. The Frenchmen fired a gun at us as we 
jmlled close to the shore, and then ran away, so that we took 
jiossessioft without any fighting, whierf, to confess the truth, I 
was not sorry for, as I did not think that I was old or strong 
*eiji3bgl^to cope hand to hand with a grown-up man. There 
were a few fishermen’s huts close to th<». battery ; and while two 
of the boats went on board of the vessels, to see if they could 
be got oft* and others were spiking the guns and destroying the 
carriages, I went with O'Brien to examine them : they were 
deserted by the people, as might have been supposed, but there 
was a great quantity of fish in them, apparently caught that 
morning. O’Brien pointed to a very large skate — ** Murder 
in Irish !*' cried he, it's the.v^ry ghost of my grandmother ! 
we’ll have her if it’s only for the family likeness. Peter, put 
your finger into the gills, and driig her down to the boat." 1 
couM not force my finger into the gills; and as the animal ap¬ 
pear d quite dead, I hooketl ray finger into its mouth ; 
made a sad mistake, for the animal was al]ve, and immediately 
closed its jaws, nippingjny finger to the bone, and holding it 
so tight that 1 could not withdVifw it, and the pain was too 
great to allow me to pull it away by main force, and tear my 
finger, which it held so fast. 'There 1 was, caught in a trap, 
and made a prisoner' by a flatfish. Fortunately, 1 hallooed 
loud enough to make O’Brien, Who was close down to the boats, 
with a large cod-fish under each arm, turn round and come to 
my assistarhce. ,A.t first he could not help me, from laugMng 
so much ; but at last he forced o^cyi the jaw of the fish with his 
cutlass, and I got ray flfiger out, but very badly torn indM. 
1 Uien took off my garter, tiedV round the taH of the skate. 

^ H 2 
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and draj^gcd it to the boat, which vras all ready to shove ofT. 
The other boats had found it iinpos-sible to get the vessels off 
without unloading — so, in pursuance of tiie captain's orders, 
they were set on 'fire, and before we lost sight of them, had 
burnt down to the water s e<lgo. My finger was very had for , 
three weeks; aiu^jlie ofiirers laughed at me very much, saying 
that I narrowly escapewl being made a prisoner of by an “ old 
|naid.” 

We continued our cruize along the coast, until we had run 
dowtt^nto the Bayrnf casou, w here we captured two or three 
vessels, and obliged inanv inon^^'to run on shore. And here 
we had an instance showing how very important it is that a 
captain of a man-of-war should be a good sailor, and have his 
ship in such discipline as to bo strictly obeyed by his ship’s 
company. I heard th^ officers unanimously assort, - after the 
danger was over, that nothing but the presence of niin<l which 
was shown by (Japtain Savage could have saved the s^ip^d^ 
her crew. We had chased a convoy of vessels to the bottom 
of the bay: the wind was very fresh when we hauled off, after 
running them on shore ; and the surf on tlie beach even ai that 
time was so great, that they were certain to gg to pieces before 
they could be got afioat again. We were obliged to double- 
reef the topsails as soon as we hauled to the wind, and the 
weather looked very threatening. In an hour afterwards, the 
whole sky was covered with one black cloud, which saak so 
low as nearly to touch our mast-heads, and a tremendous sea, 
which appeared to liave risei| up almost by magic, rolled in 
upon us, setting the vessel on a dead lee shore. As the night 
jf^foiSgd in, it blew a dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly 
\ btuied with the press of canvass which she was obliged to carry: 
for had we sea-room,* we should have been lying-to under storm 
staysails ; but we were forced to car^ on at all risks, that we 
might claw off shore. 'I'lie sea broke over as we lay in the 
trough, deluging us v^ith waidl* from the forecastle, aft, to the 
binnacles ; and very often, as the ship descended with a plunge, 
it was with such force that I really thought she wou|d divide 
in half with the violence of die shock. Double breedlings 
wt^ tove on the guns, ap(L tliey were further ^cured with 
ftud strong cleats na^d behind the trunnions ; for we 
over so much when* we lurched, Utat tlie guns were 
Wholly support by the brecNehings and tackles^ and had one 
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of them broken loose, it must Iiave burst right through the lee 
side of the ship, and she must have foundered. The captain, 
first lieutenant, and most of the officers, remaineil on deck 
during the whole of the night; and really,, what with the 
howling of the wind, the violence of. the rain, the washing of 
the water about the decks, the working of tjjie chain-pumps, 
and the creaking and groaning of ihe timbers, 1 thought that 
we must inevitably have been lost; and I said my prayers at 
least a dozen times during the night, for I felt it impossible to 
go to bed. 1 had often wished, out ol[ cuniosity, that I might 
he ill a gale of wind ; but 1 litde thought it was to have been a 
scene of tliis description, or any thing half so dreadful. What 
’made it more appalling was, that we were on a lee shore, and 
the consultations bf the captain and officers, and the eagerness 
with which they looked out for daylight, told us that we had 
otlier dangers to encounter besides the storm. At last the 
^ broke, and the look-out man upon the gangway called 

out, “ Land on the lee beam !" I [wreeived the master dash 
his feet against the hammock rails, as if with vexation, and 
w'alk away without saying a word, and looking very grave. 

Up, there, Jilr. Wilson,” said the captain to the second 
lieutenant, and see how far the land trends forward, and 
whether you can distinguish the point.” The second lieutenant 
went up the main-rigging, and pointed with his hand to about 
twoifioiiits before the beam. 

l>o you see two hillocks mfand ? ^ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the secon^l lieutenant. 

‘ Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, " and 
if V. weather jt we shall have more sea-room. Keep»har. 
full, and let her go through the water; do you hear, quarter- 
mas U'r }" * 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Thus, and no nearer, my man. Ease her with a spoke 
or two when she sends ; but be •careful, pr shell take the wheel 
out of your hands.” ‘ 

It really vras a very awful sight. \Yhen the ship was in 
the trough of the sea, you could distinguish nothing but a 
waste of ti^ultuous water; but when she was borne up on the 
summit ot .the* enormous wav<s, you then looked down, aa it 
were, upon a low, sand^ coast, close to you, and covered with 
foam and bieakerfe. “ She behnves nobly,” observed tlu^ cap- 

t u S 
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tain, stq)ping aft to the binnacle, ar<i looking at tlie compass; 

if the wind does not bafUe ns, we sliall weather.” The 
captain had scarcely time to make the observation, when the 
sails shivered and flapped like thunder. “ Up with the helm ; 
what are you about, quarter-master?” 

“ The wkid has headed us, sir,” replied the quartcr'-master, 
^oolly. • ft 

The capt'iin and, master remained at the binnacle W'atcbing 
the compass ; and when the sails were again full, she had broken 
olT Isvo points, and the point of land was only a little on the 
lee bow. • 

We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon. Hands, wear 
ship — ready, oh, ready.” 

“ She has come up again,” cried the master, who was at the 
binnacle. * 

“ Hold fast there a minute. How’s her head now ? ” 

“ N.N. E., as she was before she broke offj sir ?” , 

Pipe belay,” said the captain. “ Falcon,” continued he, 
if she breaks off again v/e may have no room to w'ear; in¬ 
deed there is so little room now, that I must run the risk. 
Which cable was ranged last night — the best bower ? " 

'' Yes, sir.*’ 

Jump down, then, and see it double-bitted and stoppered 
at thirty fathoms. See- it well done — our lives may depend 
upon it.” 

The ship continued to hold*h*er course good; and we were 
within half a mile of the poin^t, and fully expected to weather 
it, when again the w^et and heavy sails flapped in the wind, 

^ jthe ship broke off two points as before. The oflicers anil 
seamen were aghast, for the ship’s head was right on to the 
breakers. LuiF now, all you can, ijuarter-master,” cried the 
captain. ''Send the men afadirectly. My lads, there is no 
time for words — I am going to club-haul the ship, for there 
is no room to wear. The onl^ chance you have of safety is 
to be cool, watch my eye, and execute ‘my orders with pre¬ 
cision. Away to your stations fofr tacking ship. Plands by 
the best bower anchor. Mr, Wilson, attend below with the 
carpenter and his mates, ready to cut away the c^ble at the 
moment that 1 give the orderJt Silence, there, fore and aft. 
^uarUw-tmaster, keep her full again fof stays. Mind you ease 
l^lm down when 1 tell yoit” About* a minute passed 
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before the captain gave any further orders. The ship had 
closed-to within a quarter of a mile of the l)each, and the 
waves curled and topped around us, bearing us down upon the 
shore, wliieh presented one continued surface of foam, extend¬ 
ing to within half a cable's length or our position, at which 
distance the enormous waves culminated an;! fed with the 
report of thunder. The captain Avaved his hand in silence to 
the quarter-master at the wheel, and the helm was put dotvn. 
Tlie ship turned slowly to the Avind, pitching and chojiping as 
the sails Avere spilling. When she»had lost# her way, the cap¬ 
tain gave the order, Let go tHe anchor. We will haul all at 
once, Mr, Falcon," said the captain. Not a word Avas spoken; 
the men Avent to the fore brace, which had not been manned ; 
most of them knew, although 1 did not, that if the sliip’s head 
did not gU round the other way, we should be on shore, and 
among the breakers, in half a minute. I thought at the time 
Jthafrin captain hdd said that he Avould haul all the yards 
at once, there appeared to he doubt or dissent on the counte¬ 
nance of Mr. Falcon ; and I was afterwards told that he had 
not agreed with the captain; hut he Avas too good an officer, 
and knew that tlvere Avas no time for discussion, to make any 
reiftark ; and the event proved that the captain was right. At 
last the sliip Avas head to wind, and the captain gave the signal. 
The yards flew round with such a creaking noise, that I thought 
the tiidists had gone over the s^dg, and the next moment the 
Avind had caught the sailj; and the ship, which for a moment 
or tAvo had been on an even keel,, careened over to her gunnel 
Avith ii foiApc. The captain, who stood upon tlie weather 
hammock-rails, holding by the main-rigging, ordered the lisdinr- 
a-inidsliips, looked full at the sails, and^ then at the cable, 
Avhich grew broad upon^he weather how, and held the ship 
from nearing the shore. At iasft h,e cried, Cut away the 
cable!'’ A few strokes of the axes were heard, and then the 
cable flew out of the hawse-hol^ in a blaze of fire, from the 
violence of the friction, and diappeardd under a huge wave, which 
struck US on the chess-tre^, and deluged us with water fore 
and aft. But we were now on the other tack, and the ship re¬ 
gained her ^nd we had evidently increased our distance 
from the lalim 

" My lads,” said the €aptain to the ship’s company, y<m 
have behaved well,* and 1 thank* you; but X must tell you 

^ u 4 
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honestly, that we have more difficulties to get through. W’e 
have to weather a point of the bay on tins tack. Mr. Falcon, 
splice the rnain-brace, and call the watcli. How’s her head, 
quirter-master? ” 

“S W, by S. Southerly, sir.” 

“ Very %vellv let her go through the water;” and the cap¬ 
tain, beckoning to the*master to follow him, went down into the 
cabin. As our immediate danger was over, I went down into 
the berth to see if J could get any thing for breakfast, where I 
found 0’*Brien and two ortlire/; more. 

“ By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw done,” 
observed O’Brien: *^^the slightest mistake as to time or 
management, and at this moment the flatfifth would have been 
dubbing at our ugly cajeasscs. Peter, you’re not fond of flat¬ 
fish are you, ray boy ? We may thank Heaven and the cap¬ 
tain, 1 can tell you that, my lads; but now, where’s 
Robinson ? Hand rnc »iown the parallel rules and cofnpasscsj 
Peter; they are in the corner of the shelf. Here we are now, 
a devilish sight too near this infernal point. Who knows how 
her head is i*” 


1 do, O'Brien : I heard the quarter-tnas*cer tell the captain 
S.W.byS. Southerly.” 

“^Let me see,” continued O'Brien, ‘'variation Sjp — lee 


way — rather too large an allowance of that, I’m afraid ; hut, 
however, we’ll give her 2^ jK>i»ts; the Diomede would blush 
to make any more,* under any ck-cumstances. Here—the 
i^rapass — now we’ll see O’Brien advanced the parallel 


rule from the compass to the spot where the ship was placed 
.*l5n*the chart. ‘'BotherI you see it's as much as she'll do to 
S^ireatlier the other jviint now, on this tack, and that’s what the 
®aptain meant when he told,us wa had more difficulty, I 

Bible* oath that we were (dear of every 

f^distance is, O’Briean,” toid Robinson, It 


was measdred, and proved to be miles. Only thir- 


teeft miles; and if we do weather, we shall do veiyf well, for 
the bay is deep beyond. It's a rocky point, you see, just by 
way of variety. Well, nfy lads, I’ve a piece oi^ comfort for 
Jpu, any how. It’s not long that you’ll be kept irt' suspense, 
V by one o’clock this day, jjpu’Il either b^ congratulating each 
■ upon your good luck, or y^ou’ll be past praying for. 
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ComCj put up the chart, for I hate to look at melancholy pros¬ 
pects ; and, steward, see what you can find in the way of 
comfort/’ Some bread and cheese, with the re,mains of yester¬ 
day's boiled pook, were put on the table, with k bottle of fum, 
procured at the time they ** spliced the main-brace ; " but we 
were all too anxious to eat much, and one by -One returned on 
deck, to see how the weather wsfs, aftd if the wind at all 
favoured us. On deck the supcrior^fficers were in convers¬ 


ation with the captain, who had expressed the same fear that 
O’lJrien had in our berth. The “hien; wl?o knew what they 
had to expect — for this sort of intelligence is soon communi- 
.cated through a ship — were assembled *in knots, looking very 


grave, but at tlie same time not wanting in confidence. They 
knew that they could trust to the ca|)tain, as far as skill or 
courage could avail them; and sailors are too sanguine to 


flc sjair , even at the last moment. As for myself, 1 felt such 
• aifimfStion for the captain, after what I had witnessed fkat 


morning, that, whenever the idea came over me, that in all 


probability I should be lost in a few hours, I could not help 
acknowledging how mucli more serious it was tliat such a man 
should be lost to*his country. 1 do not intend to say that it 
^consoled me; but it certainly made me still more regret the 
chances with which we were threatened. 


Before tvrelve o’clock the rocky point which we so much 
dreacled was in sight, broad os ^he lec bow; and if the low 
sandy coast appeared terrible, how much more did this, even 
at a distance! the black massej of rock covered with foam. 


which each minute dashed up in the air higher than our lower 
mast-heads. The captain eyed it for some minutes in silerft^ 
as if in calculation. • f 

" Mr. Falcon," said he at la^t, " we must put the mains^l 
on her." * . 

* She never can bear it, sir.", T/'’''V'r,:'' 


** She rrntsi bear it,” was the reply. * " Send tlie men aft 
to the mainsheet. See that ^areiul men attend the buntlines.” 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the ship Was 
tremendous. She careened over so that her lee channels were 


under the w|ter;* and when pressed by a sea, the lee side of the 
quarter-deck* and gangway were afloat. She now remind<^ 
me of a goaded and 8ery horse, mad with the stimplui 
applied; not rising as before, but forcing herself tHrough 
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whole seas, and dividing the waves, which poured in one con* 
tinual torient from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the whecd — the sailors were obliged 
to cling, to prevent being washed away — the ropes were 
thrown in confusion to leeward — the shot rolled out of tlie 


lockers, and ev^ry eye was fixetl aloft, watching tlie masts, 
which were expected @very« moment to go over the side. A 
heavy sea struck us on tJie broadside, and it was some moments 
before the ship appeared to recover lierself ; slie reeled, trem¬ 
bled, and^stoppod ker way^ as if it had stupified her. 'I'he 
first lieutenant looked at the cdptain, as if to say, “ 'i'his will 
not do.’' It is our mdy chance,” answered the captaiii to the 
appeal. That the shiji went faster through the w*ater, arnl 
held a better wind, was certain ; but just InTfore we arrived at 
the point, the gale incil-ased in force. ** if any thhig starts, 
we are lost, sir,” observed tlie first lieutenant again. 

** 1 am perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, iTfG't?Stlm, 
tone; “^but, as I said before, and you must now be aware, it 
is our only chance. The consequence of any catelessness or 
neglect in the fitting and securing of tlie rigging, will be felt 
now; and this danger, if we escape it, ought to remind 
us* how much we have to answer for if we neglect our du’iy. 
The lives of a whole ship’s company may be sacrificed by the 
neglect or incompetence of an officer when in harbour. 1 will 
pay you the compliment, Fali^on, to say, that 1 feel confinced 
that the masts of thg ship are as gecure as knowledge and 
attention can make them.” 

The first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good opinion. 


•fid hoped it would not be tlie last compliment which he paid 

f , I hope not, too; but a few minutes will decide the point.” 

wi^iinP {wo caliles’ lengths of the rocky 
the men 1 observed to clasp their hands, 
bdV%Bi^''*bf silefttly taking off their jackets, and 

kicking off their shoes, that they might not lose a chance of 
escape provided the ship struck. * « 

>*r#fTwill be touch and go indeed. Falcon,*' observed the 
okjptam (for 1 had clung .to the belaying p\n8, ^ose to them 
i^cir the last half-hour that the mainsail had been«et)%*"** Come 
you and 1 must take the helm. We shall want nerij^ there, 
tmd only thbre, now,’* • 
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The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the fore¬ 
spokes of the wheel, and O'Brien, at a sign made by the 
captain, laid liold of the spokes behind him. An old quarter-* 
master kept his station at the fourth. The roaring of the seas 
on the roelcs, with the howling of the wind, were dreadful; 
but the sight was more dreadful than the nois^. For a few 
moinents 1 shut my eyes, but anxiety fenced me to open them 
again. As near as 1 could judge, we^were ;iot twenty yards 
from the rocks, at the time that the ship passed abreasj. of 
them. We were in the midst of the fioara^ wHch boiled around 
us; and as the ship was driven •nearer to tliem, and careened 
with the wavt-, I thought that our main yard-arm would have 
touched the rock ; and at this moment a gust of wind came on 
which laid the ship on her beam-ends, and checked her 
progress thi-ough the water, while the jfccumiilated noise was 
deafening. A few moments more the ship dragged on, another 
Vav'^^fesilied over lier and spent itself upon tlie rocks, while 
the spray w'as dashed back from them, and returned upon the 
decks. The main rock was within ten yards of her counter, 
when another gust of wind laid us on our beam-ends, the fore¬ 
sail and mainsail t^plit, and were blown clean out of tlie lK>lt- 
ropSs — the ship righted, trembling fore and aft. 1 looked 
astern:—* the rocks were to windward on our quarter, and we 
were safe, I thought at the time, that the ship, relieved of her 
course#, and again lifting over the waves, was not a bad 
similitude of the relief feit^by us all at that moment; and, like 
her, w-e trembled as we panted wi^h the sudden re-action, and 
felt the removal of the intense anxiety which oppressed our 
breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, qnd walked aft to look at the 
point, which was now broad on the weather quarter. In a ; 
minute or two, he desired^r. Fklcon to ge^pew 
bend them, and then went below to liis cab®'%j| 
was to thank God for our deliveAnce : l.did niio^frerve'iiitly, 
not only then, but when* I went to my hammock at night. iVe 
were now /jomparatively safe in a few hours completely so; 
for, strange to say, immediately after we had weathered the 
rocks, the gale abated, and before looming we had a reef out 
of the topsaiib. it was my afternoon watch, and perceiving 
Mr. Chucks on the foresustle, I went forward to him, and 
asked him what he diought of it. • 
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Thought of it, sir !** replied he; "why I always think 
had of it, when the elements wo'n’t allow ray whistle to be 
heard ; and 1 consider it hardly fair play. I never care if we 
are left to our*own exertions; but how is it possible foi* a ship’s 
company to do their best when tliey cannot hear the boatswain’s 
pipe ? However, God be thanked, nevertheless, and make 
better Christians of «is all! As for that carpenter, he is mad ; 
just befoie we weathered the point, he told me that it was just 
the ^ame 27,h’00 and odd years ago. I do believe that on his 
death.bpd (and hfc was not far from a very hard one yesterday), 
he will tell us how he died so* many thousand years ago, of the 
same complaint. And that gunner of ours is a fool. Would 
you believe it, Mr. Simjde, he went crying about the deck?^ 
'O my poor guns, what will become of them, if they break 
loose I’ He appeareif to consider it of no consjqudnce, if the 
ship and ship’s company were all lost, provided that hisffiins 
were safely landed on the beacli. Mr. Dispart,’ said lasli, 
‘ allow me to observe, in the most delicate way in the world, 
that you’re a d—d ohl fool.’ You see, Mr. Simple, it's the 
duty of an officer to generalise, and be attentive to parts only 
in consideration of the safety of the w^hole* Z look alter my 
anchors and cables, as I do after the rigging; not that X cure 
for any of them in particular, but because the safety of a ship 
depends upon her being well found. 1 might just as well cry 
because we sacrificed an an^l^or and cable yesterday mbrning, 
to save the ship froip going on sho^e.*’ 

« Yery true, Mr. Chucks^” replied I. 

" Private feelings,” continued he, "must always be sacrificed 
■ojitr the public service. As you know the lower deck was full 
of water, and all ojtr cabins and chests were afloat; but 1 did 
not tliink then about my shirts, ajpd look at them now, all 
blowing out in the forerjgghig, without a part’cle of starch left 
isoilfna or the frills. 1 shall not be able to appear as an 
^^i^r Ought to do for the v^ole of the cruise/* 

, said this, the cooper, going ‘forward, passed by him, 

,iil)il:jbstled him in passing. " Beg pardon, sir,*’ said the man, 
«1mnhe ship lurched.” 

The ship lurched, did it ?** replied thejboatawain, who, I 
am afraid, was not in the l^t of humours abOuThk'ward robe. 

And pray, Mr. Cooper, why has Hfaven granted yott two legs 
joinli,,at the knees, exdbpt to enable yon to cduhteraet the 
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horizontal deviation? Do you suppose they were meant 

for nothing but to work round a cask with? Hark^ sir ; did 
you take me for a post to scrub your pig’s hide against ? 
Allow me just to observe, Mr. Cooper—just td insinuate, that 
when you pass an officer, it is your duty to keep at a respect* 
able distance^ and not to soil his clothes with y^ur rusty iron 
jacket. Do you comprehend me, s^r ; ttf will this in^e you 
recollect in fhture ?” The rattan was raised, and descended 
in a shower of blows, until the cooper made his escape into the 
head. There, take that, you con^aminatiiig, stave-dubbing, 
gimlet-carrying quintessenceof £pbung.hoJe! I beg your pardon, 
Mr, Simple, for interrupting the conversation; but when duty 
;#!alls, we must obey.” 

Very true, Mh Chucks. It’s now striking seven bells, 
and 1 rnu&t call the master — so good-by." 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NETT'S FROM HOME — A I^ATIGirE rAHTV EMPLOYED AT GIBRALTAK — 

MORE PAKTieULARS IN THE UFK OF MR. CHUCKS-A BRUSH WITK 

THE ENEMY — A COURT-MARTIAL AMD A LASTING IMPRESSION. 

A FEMi days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Plymouth, 
with orders for the frigate to pibceed forthwith to Gibraltar, 
where we should learn our destination. ^Ve were all very glad 
of this : for we had had quite enough of cruisingun the Bay of 
Biscay ; and, as we understood that we were to be statio ned 
in the Mediterranean, we lioped to exchange gales of wind and 
severe weather, for fine breezes and a bright sky. The cutter 
brought out our letters ^d newspapers. I never felt more 
happy than I did when 1 found one p\it into my hands. It is 
necessary to be far from home and friends, to feel the real de¬ 
light of receiving a letter. Ewent down into the most solitary 
place in the steerage, that J might eiyoy it without inl^Hr- 
ruption. ^ cried with pleasure before 1 opened it; but 1 cried 
a great deal more with grief, after 1 had read the contents •— 
for my dld^^,brofher Tom was dead of a typhus fever. Poor 
Tom ! when 1 called to :q 9 ind what' tricks he used to play 
— how Ito tosed to borrow my mo|iey and never pay me 
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how he used to thrash me and make me obey hira^ because he 
was my elder brother > I shed a torrent of tears at his loss ; 
and then I reflected how miserable my poor mother must be, 
and I cried stUl more. 

\yhat*s the matter, spooney?” said O'Brien, coming up to 
me. Who ^as been licking you now ?'* 

“ O nobody,' replied I,; ** but my eldest brother Tom is 
dead, and I have no other.” 

Peter, I dare say that your brother was a very good 
brother; but I'lUtell j^ou.a secret. When you’ve lived long 
enough to have a beard to scrtipe at, you ’ll know better than 
to make a fuss about an elder brother. But you're a good 
innocent boy just now, so I wo’ii’t thrash you for it. Come; 
dry your eyes, Peter, and never mind it.' VPe'll drink his 
health and long life to^him, after supper, and then never think* 
any more about it.” 

I was very melancholy for a few days; but it wasf*^ dr^ 
lightful running down the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, the 
weather was so warm, and the sea so smooth, that 1 am 
afraid I forgot my brother’s death sooner than I ought to 
have done; but my spirits were cheered up, and the novelty 
of the scene prevented me from thinking. Every one, loo, 
was so gay and happy, that 1 could not well he otherwise. In 
a fortnight, we anchored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was 
stripped to refit. There was so much duty to be done, thrti I did 
not like to go on shore, inefeed, Mj;. Falcon had refused some 
of my messmates, and I thqpght it better not to ask, although 
I was very anxious to see a place which was considered so 
^Rktraonlinary. One afternoon, I was looking over the gang¬ 
way as the jkeople were at supper, and Mr. F^con came up to 
me and said, '‘Weil, Mr. Simple, what are you thinking of?’* 
I replied, touching myjiatj lhat I was wondering how they 
had cut out the solid rock into galleries, and that they must 
he vjfifry curious. . * 

'<irhat is to say, that you ate very curious to see them, 
:then» since you have beerf very attentive to your duty, 
aiiil'.hftve net asked to go on shore, 1 will give you leave to go 
ll^moriow morning and stay till gun-fire.*’ , 

;‘r 1 was very much pletaed at this, as the ^cers had a 
general invitation to dine with tbe%ness, and all who could 
l^ave^being requested to come, 1 Vras enabled to join 
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the party. The first lieutenant had excused himself on the 
pica of there being so much to attend to on board; but most 
of the gun-room officers and some of the midshipmen obtained 
leave. We walked about the town and forlifications until 
dinner-time, and then we proceeded to the barracks. The 
dinner was very good, and we were all very m<E)rrybut after 
the (lessen had been brought in, I .pipped away with a young 
ensign, who took me all over the galleries and explained every 
thing to me, which was a much better way of employing rny 
time than doing as the others did, .whigh the reader^will ac¬ 
knowledge. I was at the sally-port before gun»fire—the 
boat was there, but no officers made their appearance. The 
gtm fired, the drawbridge was hauled up, and I was afraid 
tliat 1 should be blamed; but the boat was not ordered to 
shove off*, as it was waiting for comraisMoned officers. Al)out 
an hour afterwards, when it was quite dark, the sentry pointed 
his amm and challenged a person advancing with, Who 
comes there?"—Naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow," 
was the reply, in a loud singing voice. ijUpon which, the 
sentry recovered his arms, singing in return, ‘‘ Pass, naval 
officer, drunk on ^wheelbarrow—and all's well!” and then 
app«»ared a soldier in his fatigue dress, wheeling down the third 
lieutenant in a wheelbarrow, so tipsy that he could not stand 
or speak. Then the sentry challenged again, and the answer 
was, ^^«Another naval officer, drunk on a wheelbarrow upon 
which the sentry replied as before, Pass, another naval officer, 
drunk on a wheelbarrow—and §irs welL*’ This was my 
friend O'Brien, almost as bad as the third lieutenant; and so 
they continued for ten minutes, challenging and passing, untUr 
they wheeled down the remainder of the party, with die ex¬ 
ception of the second lieutenant, who walkeif arm and arm with 
the officer who brought down the'crdei* for lowering the draw, 
bridge. 1 was much shocked, for I considered it very dis¬ 
graceful ; but I afterwards was totd, which certainly admitted 
of some excuse, that the ‘mess were notorious for never permit¬ 
ting any oi^ their guests to lehve the table sober. They were 
all safely put into, the boat, and 1 am glad to say, the first 
lieutenant was in bed and did not see them : but 1 could not 
help acknowkS^ng the truth of an observation made by one of 
the men as the officers west handed into the boat, ** I say. Bill, 
if them were we, what a precioift twisting we shdidd'ged tOr 
morrow at six bells !** 
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The ship remained in Gibraltar Bay about three weeks^ 
during which time we had refitted the rigging fore and aft, re- 
8towe<l and cleaned the hold, and painted outside. She never 
looked more beautiful than she di(l when, in obedience to our 
orders, we made sail to join the admiral, Wq passed Europa 
Point with a foir wind, and at sunset we were sixty miles from 
the llodt, yet u was distinctly to be seen, like a blue cloud, but 
the outlii-e perfectly correct. I mention this, as perhaps iny 
reader would not liave believed that it was possible to see land 
at such a distanctj. We steered for Cape de Gatte, and we 
were nekt day close in shore. «, I was very much delighted with 
the Spanish coast, piountain upon mountain, hill upon hill, 
coveretl with vines nearly to their summits. We might have 
gone on shore»at some places, for at that time we were friendly 
with the Spaniards ; ^ut the captain was in too gr^at a hurry 
to join the admiral. We had very light winds, and a day or 
two afterwards we were off Valencia, nearly becalmcd^^igli was 
on the gangway, looking through a telescope at the houses anil 
gardens round th^city, when Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, came 
up to me. ‘‘ Mr. Simple, oblige me with that glass a moment; 
1 wish to see if a building remains there, which 1 have some 
reason to remember.” ' • 

What, were you ever on shore there ? ** 

Yes, 1 was, Mr. Simple, and nearly stranded, but I got 
off again without much damage," ^ 

How do you mean — you wrecked then ? '* 

, Not ray ship, Mr. Simple, hut* my peace of mind was for 
«ome time j but it*s many'years ago, when I was first made 
■jlyiatsVgain of a corvette (during this conversation he was look¬ 
ing through the telescope); yes, there it is,” said he; ** I 
have it in the Look, Mr, Simple, do you see a small 

church, with a spire of glared tiles,*sliiiiing like a needle.” 
Yes, I do.” 

Well, then, just abovesit, a little to the right, there is a 
long white house, with fdur small windows—* below the grove 
of orange-trees.^ • 

, see it,” replied 1; ** but what about that *house, Mr. 


S: thereby hangs a tale,” replied he, ^giving a sigh, 

rai^ aad ^en lowered the of his lesat six 
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" Why, what is the mystery, Mr. Chucks ? ” 

I '11 tell you, Mr, Simple. M^ith one who lived in that 
house, I was for the first, and for the last time, in love.** 

" Indeed ! I should like very much to he^ the story," 

So you shall, Mr. Simple: but 1 must beg that you will 
not mention it, as young gentlemen are ap*vto*quiz; and I 
think that being quizzed hurts my authority with the men. 
It is now about sixteen years back — we were then on good 
terms with the Spaniards, as we are now. 1 was then little 
more than thirty years old, and had just fi»ceived niy warrant 
as boatswain. I vras considered a well-looking young man at 
that time, although lately I have, to a 'certain degree, got the 
better of that.** 

“ Well, I consider you a remarkably good-looking man now, 
Mr. Chufcks.” ^ 

'' Thank you, Mr. Simple; but nothing improves by age 
• thaPT^know of, except rum. I u.sed to dress very smart, and 
cut the boatswain when I was on shore; and perhaps I had 
not lost so much of the polish I had picked up in good society. 
One evening, I was walking in the Plaza, when I saw a female 
ahead, who appeared to be the prettiest moulded little vessel 
tliat I ever cast my eyes on. I followed in her wake, and ex¬ 
amined her; such a clean run I never beheld — so neat, too* 
in all her rigging— every thing so nicely stowed under hatches, 
And*\hen, she sailed along in ^i\ch a style, at one moment lift¬ 
ing so lightly, just like frigate, with l\er topsails on the caps, 
that can’t help going along. At anothefir time, as she turned a 
corner sharp up in the wind —- wake as straight as an arrow 
— no leeway — I made ail sail to sheet alongside of her, imd, 
when under quarter, examined her elosq. Never saw such a 
fine swell in the counter, and^ all so trim-—no ropes towing 
overboard. Well, Mr. Simple, I ssjd to myself, ' D—n it, if 
her figure-head and bows be finished off by the same builder, 
she's perfect.* So I shot ahead, and yawed a little —caught 
a peep at her through her veil, And saw two black eyes <— as 
bright as beads, and as large as damsons. I saw quite endugh, 
and not wishing to frighten her, I dropped astern. Shortly 
afterwards altered her course, steering for that white bouse. 
Just as she was abreast of it, and. I playing about her weatber 
quarter, tbe priests cam^ by in procession, taking tbe to 
somebody who was dying. My^ittle frigate lowered bifer' toj^ 
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gallant sails out of respect, as other nations used to do, and 
ought now, and be d—d to them, whenever they pass the flag 

of old England-’* 

How do you^mean ?” inquired I, 

'^1 mean that she spread her white handkerchief, which 
fluttered in her^and as she went along, and knelt down upon 
it on one knee. 1 dkl tlie same, because 1 was obliged to 
heave-to to keep my station, and I thought, that if she saw me, 
it would please her. When she got up, 1 was on my legs also; 
but in my hurry, f had not chosen a very clean place, and I 
found out, Avhen I got up again* that my white jean trowsers 
were in a shocking mess. The young lady turned routid, and 
seeing my misfortune, laughed, and then went into the white" 
house, vrhile 1 stood there like a fool, first looking at the door 
of the house, and then fLt my trowsers. However, f thought 
that I might make it the means of being acquainted with her, 
BO I went to the door and knocked. An old gentlemasHft a 
large cloak, who was her father, came out; 1 pointed to my 
trowsers, and requested him in Spanish to allow me a little 
water to clean them. The daughter then came from within, 
and told her father how the accident had happened. The old 
gentleman was surprised that an English officer was so good* a 
Christian, and appeared to be pleased. He asked me very 
politely to come in, and sent an old woman for some water. I 
observed that he was smokine a^bit of paper, and havingevery 
fortunately about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my 
pocket, (for 1 never smoke any thing else, Mr. Simple, it being 
my opinion that no gentleman can,) 1 took them out, and 
bajyged his acceptance of them. His* eyes glistened at the sight 
o£ tliem, but he refused to take more than one; however, 1 
insisted upon his tating the whole bundle, telling him that 1 
had plenty more on boarej, rewrving one for myself, that 1 
might smoke it with him. He then requested me to sit down, 
and the old woman brought s(W sour wine, which 1 declared 
was very good, although it made me quite ill afterwards. He 
inquired of me whether I was a *good Christum. I replied 
wal* knew that he meant a Catholic, for they calf us 
{ Mr. Simple. Th& daughter then came in without her 

she was perfection;, but I did not look a^hef, or pay 
|»y attention after the first saluiiflon, I was so afraid of 
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was — what sort of officer — was I captain ? I replied that 
J was not. Was I 'tenente ? which means lieutenant; 1 an. 
swcred that 1 was not, again, but with an air of contempt, as 
if I was something ^tter. What was I then ? 1 did not 

know the Spanish for boatswain, and, to tell the truth, I was 
ashamed of my condition, I knew that thei^ was an officer in 
Spain called corregidor, which paeans a corrector in English, 
or one who punishes. Now I thought that quite near enough 
for my purpose, and I replied that I was the corregidor^ Now, 
Mr. Simple, a corregidor in Spain is q pei«on of rank and con¬ 
sequence, so they imagined that I must be the same, and they 
appeared to be pleased. The young lady then inquired if I 
was of good family — whether 1 was a gentleman or not. 1 
replied that 1 llbped so. 1 remained with them for half an 
hour more, when my segar was finished; 1 then rose, and 
thanking the old gentleman fur his civility, begged tbatl might 
Innaflowed to bring him a few more segars. and took my leave. 
The daughter opened the street-door, and I could not refrain 

from taking her hand and kissing it . . ** 

** Where's Mr. Chucks ? call the boatswain there forward,** 
hallooed out th|^ lieutenant. 

• Here I am, sir,'* replied Mr. Chucks, hastening aft, and 
leaving me and his story. 

The captain of the maintop reports the breast backstay 
muih chafed in the serving. Go up and examine it," said the 
first lieutenant. . * ^ 

Yes, sir," replied the boatsjvain, who immediately went up 
the rigging. 

And, Mr. Simple, attend to the men scraping the spoia»offi* 
the quarter-deck.” 

Yes, sir,** replied 1; and thus our conversation was 
broken up. * * • 

The weather changed that night, and we had a succession of 
rain and baffiing winds for sis? or seven days, during which 1. 
had no opportunity of hearing the remainder of the boatswain's 
history^ We joined the fillet off Toulon, closed the i^Airal's 
ship, and the captain went on board to pay his rejects. When 
he returned, we found out, through the first lieutenant^ j^at 
we were t^remain with the fieet until the arrival of another 
frigate^ expected in abcut a fortnight, and then the admiral bad 
premia^ that we ishould have 0 cruise. The second day after 

I 2 
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we had Joined, we were ordered to tonn part of the iiKshore 
s<|tiadron, consisting of two line<of-battle ships and four frigates. 
The French fleet used to come out and manoeuvre within range 
of their batteriesor, if they proceeded further from the shore, 
they took good care that tiiey had a leading wind to return 
again into pdrt. We had been in-shore about a week, every 
day running close in, and counting the French fleet in the bar. 
hour, to see that they were all safe, and reporting it to the 
admiral, by signal, wlien one flne morning, the whole of the 
French vessels were perceived to hoist their topsails, and in less 
than an hour they were under weigh, and came out of the 
harbour. We were always prepared for action, night and day, 
and, indeed, often exchanged a shut or two with the batteries 
when we reconnoitred ; the in.shore squadron could not, of 
course, cope with the wliole French fleet, and our own was 
about twelve miles in die ofiing, hut the captain of the line-of. 
battle ship, who commanded us, hovc>to as if in detkEIV'e, 
hoping to entice them further out. This was not very easy to 
do, as the French knew that a shift of wind might put it out of 
their power to refuse an action, which was what they would 
avoid, and what we were so anxious to bring about. 1 say we, 
speaking of the English, not of myself, for, to tell the truths 
1 was not so very anxious. I was not exactly afraid, but I 
had an unpleasant sensation at the noise of a cannon-ball, which 
1 had not as yet got over. However, four of the French fri¬ 
gates made sail towart^^ us, and hov^-to, when within four 
miles, three or four line-of-battle ships following them, as if to 
support them. Our captain made signal for permission to close 
»the*«nemy, which was granted, with* our pennants, and those 
of another frigate. We immediately made all sail, beat to 
quarters, put out the fires, and opened the magazines. The 
French line-of-battle ship^ perceiving that only two of our 
frigates were sent against their four, hove-to at about the same 
distance from their fsigatcs, a*s our line-of-battle ships and 
other frigtites were from us. In the mean time our main fleet 
t^nfluficd to work in shore undei^ a press of sail, and the 
main ^eet also gradually approached the detached ships. 
The wluil^ scene reminded me of the tournaments I had 
of was a cdiallenge in the, lists, only that the .were 

a fair acknowIcKlgment ot# tlieir parts of Ojafvu* 

' In about an hour wh closed so neaV, that the 
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frigates made sail and commenced firing. We reserved our 
fire until within a quarter of a mile, when we poured our 
broadside into the headmost frigate, exchanging with her on 
opposite tacks. The Sea-horse, who followied, also gave her a 
broadside. In this way we exchanged broadsides with the 
whole four, and we had the best of it, for diey could not load 
BO fast as we could. We were bath r^ady again for the frigates 
as they passed us, but they were not ready with their broadside 
for the Sea-horse, who followed us very closely, so that they 
had two broadsides each, and we* had only four in ihe Diomede, 
the Sea-horse not having one. Our rigging was cut up a great 
deal, and we had six or seven men wounded, but none killed. 
I'he French frigates suttered more, and their admiral perceiving 
that they were cut up a good deal, made a signal of recall. In 
the mean time we had both tackeci^ and were ranging up on 
the weather quarter of the sternmost frigate : the line-of.l»ttle 
slifpfe perceiving this, ran down with the wind, two points fVee, 
to support their frigates, and our in-shore squadron made all 
sail to support us, nearly laying up for where we were. But 
the wind was what is called at sea a soldiers wind, tliat is, 
^blowing BO that the ships could lie either way, so as to run oUt 
or into the harbour, and the French frigates, in obedience to 
their orders, made sail for their fleet in>shore, the line-of-battle 
ships coming out to support them. But our captain would not 
gi^e it up, although we all ooutinued to near the French line. 
of.battle ships every minute — we ran in with the frigates, 
exchanging broadsides with them as fast as we could. One of 
them lost her fore.topmast, and dropped astern, and we hoped 
to cut her off, but the others shortened sail to supportf^er.* 
This continued for about twenty minntes, when the French 
line-uf-battle ships wiye not .more than a mile from us, and 
our own commodore had made th« signal of our recall, for he 
thought that we should be cyrerpowered and taken. But the 
Sea-horse, who saw the recall uj[>, did*not repeat it, and our 
captain was determined nol^ to see it, and order^ the signal-man 
not to look that way. The action continued, two of the f^nch 
frigates were cut to pieces, and complete wrecks, when the 
French ]ine.o€-battlc ships comrhenced firing. It w^ then 
high time V» be off. each of us poured in another broad* 
and then wore r^nd for our own squadron, whl^ Hrere 
about four miles off, and rattier to leeward, standing in to 
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our addstance. As we wore round, our inain*topmast, which 
had been badly wounded, fell over the side, and the French 
perceiving this, ma^e all sail, w ith the hope of capturing us ; 
but the ^a-horse 'remained with u$, and we threw up in the 
wind, and raked them until they were within two cables’ lengths 
of us. Then we btood on for our own ships. At last one of 
tlid Hne-of-battle ships, which sailed as well as the frigates, 
came abreast of us, and poured in a broadside, which brought 
every thing about our ears, and 1 thought we must be taken; 
but on the oontrary, although'we lost several men, tlie captain 
said to the first lieutenant, Now, if they only wait a little 
longer, they are nabbed, as sure as fate.” Just at this moment, 
our own line>of-battle ships opened their fire, and then the 
tables were turned. The French tacked, and stood in as fast 
as they could, followed by'^the in-shore squadron, with ’the ex¬ 
ception of our ship, which was too much crippled to chase 
them. One of their frigates had taken in tow the other, ^i6 
had Tost her topmast, and our squadron came up with her very 
fast* The English fleet were also within three miles, standing 
in, and the French fleet standing out, to tiie assistance of the 
dUier ships which had been engaged. 1 thought, and so <lid 
ivery body, that there would be a general action, but we were' 
disappointed; the frigate which towed the other, finding that 
she could not escape, cast her off, and left her to her fate, 
which was to haul down her coioprs to the commodore of ^he 
in-shore squadron^ Tlie chase was continued until the whole 
of die French vessels were closer under their batteries, and then 
ouf fleet returned to its station with the prize, which proved 
*to be the Narcisse, of thirty-six guns. Captain Le Pelleteon. 
Our captain obtained great deal of credit for his gallant be¬ 
haviour* We had three men li^led, it!id Robinson, the mid. 

. shipman^ and ten men wounded, some of them severely, 1 
think this action cured me of^ my fear of a cannon-ball, for 
during fbe £e» days we remained with the fleet, we often were 
flred at ‘Mro reconnoitred, hu{ 1 did not care any thing 
for tldio^, jibout the time she was expected, the frigate joined, 
aud ivfi Iia4 pi^iasion to part company* But before I pro. 
, the history of our truise, 1 ^all mentSon the dreum- 

^ attettd^g a court-martial, which took plaoe^laiiag the 

that we with the fleet, our etptain having been le- 
' die in-shore squadrhn to sit as one Of the membera 
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I was the mitlsliipman appointed to the captain's gig, and re¬ 
mained on board of the admirars ship during the whole of the 
time that the courkwas sitting. Two seamen, one an English¬ 
man and the other a Frenchman, were tried'for desertion from 
one of our frigates. They had left their ship about tliree 
months, when the frigate captured a Fren.*h privateer, and 
found them on board as part of Jier erew. For the English¬ 
man, of course, there was no defence; he^ merited the punish¬ 
ment of death, to which he was immediately sentenced.. There 
may be some excuse for desertion, wjien^e consider that the 
seamen are taken into the service by force, but there could be 
none for fighting against his country. But the case of the 
Frenchman was different. He was born and bred in France, 
had been one of the crew of the French gun-boats at Cadiz, 
where Ise had been made a prisoner 4)y the Spaniards, and ex¬ 
pecting his tliroat to be cut every day, had contrived to escape 
Oft^ard of the frigate lying in the harbour, and entered into 
our service, I really believe to save bis life. He was nearly 
two years in the frigate before he could find an opportunity of 
deserting from her, and returning to France, when he joined 
the French pijvateer. During the time that he was in the 
frigate, he bore an excellent character. The greatest point 
against him was, that on his arrival at Gibraltar, he had been 
offered and had received the bounty. When the Englishman 
wa» asked what he had to sa^ in his defence^ he replied that 
he had been pressed ou( of an Ameriqpn ship, that he was an 
American born, and that he hi^ never taken the bounty. But 
this was not true. The defence of the Frenchman was con¬ 
sidered so very good for a person in his station of life, that I* 
obtained a copy of it, which ran as follows 

“ Mr. President, and OflScers of die Honourable Court:— 
It is with the greatest humility tl\^t I venture to address you. 
I shall be very brief, nor shall I attempt to disprove the charges 
which have b^n made agains^me, butxonffne myself to a few 
facts, the consideration of which will, 1 trust, opiate upon 
your feelings in mitigatioif of the punishment to wMch i may 
be sentenced for my fault—a fault whidi proceeded, not frum 
any evil motive, but from an ardent love for my country* 1 
am by bixtti a Frenchman ; myjfife has been spent, in the sev« 
vice of France, until asfew months after die revolution of Spain, 
when I. together with those ii#ho composed the French s^ua- 

I 4 
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(Iron at Cadiss^ was made a prisoner. The harddiips and cruel 
usa/^ which I endured became insupportable. 1 effected my 
escape, and after wandering about the town for two or three 
days, in hourly expectation of being assassinated, the fate of 
too many of my unfortunate countrymen; desperate from fa-^ 
mine, and p^rcalving no other chance of escaping from the 
town, I was reduced to the, necessity of offering myself as a 
volunteer on board .of an English frigate. I dared not, as 1 
ought to have done, acknowledge myself to have been a pri¬ 
soner, fron\ the dread of being delivered up to the Spaniards. 
During the period that I served‘on board of your frigate, I 
confidently rely upon tlite captain and the officers for my cha¬ 
racter. 

" The love of our country, although dormant for a time, 
will ultimately be roused,^^and peculiar circumstances dccurred 
which rendered the feeling irresistible, I returned to my duty, 
and for having so done, am 1 to be debarred from agaii^*!^ 
turning to that country so dear to me—from again beholding 
my aged parents, who bless me in ray absence—from again 
embracing my brothers and sisters—to end my days upon a 
scaffold; not for the crime which 1 did commit in entering 
into your service, but for an act of duty and repentance — that 
of returning to my own P Allow me to obrarve, that the 
charge against me is not for entering your service, but for 
having deserted from it. For t^t), former, not even my miiery 
can be brought forwarck but in extenuation ; for the latter I 
have a proud consciousness, which wUl 1 trust be my support 
in my extremity. 

* '^^entleraen, I earnestly entreat you to consider my situa¬ 
tion, and 1 am sure jhat your generoua hearts will pity me. 
Let that love of your country^ whic^ now animates your 
breasts, and induces you to rilk your lives and your all, now 
plead fw me. Already has British humanity saved thousands 
df my- tmuniryinen from the rage of the Spaniards: let that 
aamis humanity be extended now, and induce my judges to 
add one more to the list of those who, aldiough our nations 
are if they are endowed with feeling, can have but one 

ieiii|iiMt‘ towards their generous eitey—»a lentiment over.- 
all other, Biat a deep-felt ^adtudeb”* ^ ^ 

Wl^tever may been the effect eff the addfe» u|k»i the 

Mu u aotsm. 
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court individually^ it appeared at the time to have none upon 
them as a body. Both the men were condemned to death, and 
the day after the morrow was fixed for their execution. 1 
watched the two prisoners as they went down* the side, to be 
conducted on board of their own ship. The Englishman threw 
himself down in the stern sheets of the boa'j^ eVery minor 
consideration apparently swallowed up ‘in the thought of his 
approaching end ; but the Frenchman, before he sat down, 
observing that the seat was a little dirty, took out his silk 
handkerchief, and spread it on the seat,i.tha^ he miglt| not soil 
liis nankeen trowsers. * 

I was ordered to - attend the punishAnent on the day ap- 
pbinted. The sun shone so brightly, and the sky was so clear, 
and the wind so gentle and mild, that it appeared hardly pos> 
sible that it was to be a day of such twe and misery to the 
two poor men, or of such melancholy to the fleet in general. 
} pfflkd up my boat with the others belonging to the ships of 
the fleet, in obedience to the orders of the officer superintend¬ 
ing, close to the fore-chains of the ship. In about half an 
hour afterwards the prisoners made their appearance on the 
scaffold, the caps yere pulled over their eyes, and the gun fired 
underneath them. When the smoke rolled away, the English¬ 
man was swinging at the yard-ann, but the Frenchman was 
not; he had made a spring when the gun fired, hoping to 
break his neck at once, and put end to his misery ; but he 
fell on the edge of the sc^iffoid, where be lay* We thought 
that his rope bad given way, and«it appeared that he did the 
same, for he made an inquiry, but they returned him no an¬ 
swer. tie was kept on the scaffold during the whole hour 
that the Englishman remained suspendedhis cap had been 
removed, and he looked occasionally at his fellow-sufferer* 
When the body was lowered db^n,«he considered that his 
time was come, and attempted to leap overboard. He was re¬ 
strained and led aft, where his reprieve was read to him, and his 
arms were unbound. But the effect of the shock was too much 
for his mind; he fell down In a swoon, and wlien he reito* 
vered, his senses had left him, and 1 heard that he nev^ Wf 
covered them, hut^was sent<*home to*be confined as a maniacs 
I thought, aniA the result proved, tliat it was carried too far. 
It is not the custom, when a man is r^rieved, to tell him so, 
until after he is on the seajffhld, vfith the intention that his 
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awful situation at the time may make a lasting impression 
upon him during the remainder of his life; but^ as a foreigner^ 
he was not aware of our customs^ and the hour of intense feel, 
ing which he underwent was too much for his reason. 1 
must say» that this circumstance was always a source of deep 
regret in the whole fleet, and that his being a Frenchman, in. 
stead of an Englishman, iu/creased the feeling of commiseration. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

I 

MR. CHUCKS* OFlinON OK ?BOrER KAMK8 ~ HR PIKISHES HIS SPANISH 
TALK MARCH OF XKTKLT.ECT AMOKO THE WARUAMT OFFICERS. 

%, 1 

VTe were all delighted when our signal was hoisted to " part 
company,'* as we anticipated plenty of prize.money undiw'^uch 
, an enterprising captain. We steered for the French coast, near 
to its junction with Spain, the captain having orders to inter, 
cept any convoys sent to supply the French army with stores 
and provisions. 

The day after we parted company with the fleet, Mr. Chucks 
finished his story. 

Where was I, Mr. Simple, when I left off.?*' said he, as 
we took a seat upon the lon^eighteen. c. 

You had just left the house after having told them that 
you were a corregidor, and |^ad kissed the lady*s hand.*’ 

Very true. Well, Mr. Simple, I did not call there for 
two or three days afterwards; I did not like to go too soon, 
especially as 1 saw die young lady every day in the Plaza. 
She would not speak to me, but, to make use of their expres* 
aion,' she gave me her eye%**and sofnedmes a sweet smile. I 
recollect 1 was busy looking at her one day, that I tripped over 
my awo>rd, and nearly feU oh my nose, at which she burst out 
a 

. ynor aword, Mr. Chucks?* I thought boatswains never 

' jii Simple, a boatswain is an officer, and is endded to 
a'Hpbrd as fr^U as die cap^n, although we*hayii, laughed 
^ of H a set^. of ndimpman monkrirs. 1 always^ wore my 
^prd St ffiat time; hut nesr-a-days, a boatswain |t counted 
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as nohotly^ unless there is hard work to do, and then it’s Mr. 
Chucks this, and Mr. Chucks that. But 1 'll explain to you 
how it iSj Mr. Simple, that we boatswains have lost so much, 
of consequence and dignity. The first lieutenants are made to 
do the boatswain's duty now-a-days, and if they could only 
wind the call, they might scratch the boatswain's name off half 
the ships' books in his Majesty's seipice. * But to go on with 
my yarn. On the fourth day, 1 called with my handkerchief 
full of segars for the father, but be was at siesta, as they called 
it. The old serving-woman would not let md in at iirat; but 
I shoved a dollar between her skihny old fingers, and that al¬ 
tered her note. She put her old bead ouf, and looked round 
to see if there was anybody in the street to watch us, and then 
she let me in and shut the door. 1 vralked into the room, and 
found myself alone with Seraphina." * 

Seraphina! —■ what a fine name !** 

ItL '^name can be too fine for a pretty girl or a good 
frigate, Mr. Simple ; for my part, I'm very fond of these 
liard names. Your Bess, and Poll, and Sue, do very well for 
the Point, or Castle Rag; hut in my opinion they degrade a 
lady. Don't you observe, Mr. Simple, that all our gun-brigs, 
a soft of vessel that will certainly d—n the inventor to all 
eternity, have nothing but low, common names, such as 
i'incher, Thrasher, Boxer, Badger, and idl that sort, which are 
quite goEd enough for them; whp^as all our dashing, saucy 
frigates have names as long rs the main-top bowling, and hard 
enough to break your jaw — such Melpomeny, Terpsichoryi 
Arethusy, Bacchanty — fine fiuurishers, as long as Uieir pen* 
nants which dip alongside in a calm.” 

“ Very true,” replied I; ** but do you thpik, then, it is the 
same with family pames 

“ Most certainly, Mr. Simple'. * lyhcn I was in good 
society, I rarely fell in with such names as Potts, or Bell, or 
Smith, or Hodges ; it was always Sir. Fortescue, or Mr* Fita* 
gerald, or Mr. Fitzherbert — seldom bowed, nr, to any thing 
under three syllables." * 

Then I presume, Mr* Chucks, you are not fond nf ydur 
own name ?" 

** There you^ouch me, Mr. Simple; but it is quite good 
enough for a boatswain," rallied Mr. Chucks with a sigh* I 
certainly did very wrong to impose*upoh people as 1 did, but 
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I've been Severely punished for it — it has made me dis¬ 
contented and unhappy ever since. Dearly have I paid for my 
spree; for there is nothing so miserable as to have ideas above 
your station in life, Mr. Simple. But I must make sail again. 
1 was three hours with Seraphina before her father came home, 
and during ^at time I never was quietly at an anchor for 
above a minute. I *Was lOn iny knees, vowing and swearing, 
kissing her feet,, and kissing her hand, till at last I got to her 
lips, working my way up as regularly as one who gets in at 
the hawsehole and crawls aft to tlie cabin windows. She was 
very kind, and she smiled, and sighed, and pushed me od', and 
squeezed my band, and w'as angry — frowning till 1 was 
in despair, and then making me hapi^y again with her melting 
dark eyes beaming kindly, till at last she said that she wouhl 
try to love me, and disked me whether 1 would mkrry her an<l 
live in Spain. I replied that I would; and, indeed, I felt as 
if I could, only at the time the thought occurred to ift?\'hore 
the rhino was to come from, for I could not live, as her father 
did, upon a paper segar and a piece of melon per day. At all 
events, as far as words went, it was a settled thing. M'^hen 
her father came home, the old servant tolihhim that I had just 
at that moment arrived, and that his daughter was in hei^'own 
room ; so she was, for she ran away as soon as she heard her 
father knock. 1 made my bow to tlie old gentleman, and gave 
him the s^rs. He was sqr|ous at first, but the sight^of them 
put him into good humour, and in a few minutes Donna Sera, 
phina (they call a lady a Donna in Spain) came in saluting me 
ceremoniously, as if we had not been kissing for the hour together. 
* I did not remain long, as it was getting late, so 1 took a glass 
of the old gentleman's sour wine, and walked off, with a re. 
quest from him to call again, the }{Oung lady paying me little 
or no attention during the time that 1 remained, or at my 
departure.** 

** Well, Mr. Chucks,” ^served F, it appears to roe tliat 
she was a very deceitful young person." 

** ll^ she was, Mr, Simple; out a man in love can't see, snd 
1 t^l you why. If he, wins the lady, be is as much in love 
with liimself as with her, because he is sq proud of his con¬ 
quest. That was my case. If 1 had had eyes, 1 might 
have seen^ that she who could chett her old father for a mere 
stranger, would certainly deceive him in his turn, if love 
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makes a man blind, vanity, Mr. Simple, makes him blinder. 
In short, 1 was an ass.” 

Never mind, Mr. Chucks, there was a gooil excuse fbr it.'* 

Well, Mr. Simple, 1 met her again and again, until 1 was 
madly in love, and the father appeared to be a'l^e of what 
was going on, and to have no objection. How'ever, he sent for 
a priest to talk with me, and 1 again* said* that I was a good 
Catholic. I told him that I was in love with’the young lady, 
and would marry her. The father made no pbjection on my 
promising to remain in Spain, for he Would not part with his 
only daughter. And there again 1 was guilty of deceit, first, 
in making a promise 1 did not intend to keep, and then in 
pretending that I wa^ a Catholic. Honesty is the best policy, 
Mr. Simple, in the long run, you may depend upon it.’* 

''So my father has always told me, and 1 have believed 
him,” replied 1. 

\ireil, sir, I am ashamed to say that I did worse ; for the 
priest, after the thing was settled, asked me whether 1 had 
confessed lately. I knew what he meant, and anwsered that 
I had not. lie motioned me down on my knees ; but as 
1 could not speak Spanish enough for that, 1 mumbled-jum- 
bled something or another, half Spanish and half English, and 
ended with putting four dollars in his hand for cart^a, which 
means charity. He was satisfied at the end of my confession, 
whatevef he might have been at t\ie» b^inning, and gave me 
absolution, although he could not have understood what my 
crimes were; but four dollars, Mr. Simple, will pay for a deal 
of crime in that country. And now, sir, comes the winding- 
up of this business. Seraphina told me that she wiu going to 
the opera with some of her relations, and askM me if 1 would 
he there; that the captain«of the,frigate, and all the other 
oflicers wei*e going, and that she wished* me to go with her. 
You see, Mr. Simple, although Seraphina’s father was so poor, 
that a mouse would have starved in his house, stiU he was of 
good family, and connected witl^ those who were much better. 
ofi‘. He was a Don himself, and had fourteen or fifteen long 
names, which I fcHrget now. 1 refused to go with her,-Is 
1 knew that the service would not permit a boatswain to sit in 
an opera-box, wften die captain and first lieutenant were diere. 
1 told her that 1 bad promised to go,on board and lodk after 
the men while the captain went on shore; thus, aa yonH see; 
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Mr. Simple, making myself a man of consequence, only to be 
more mortiBed in the end. After she had gone to the opera, 
I was very lyicomfortable; I was afraid that the captain 
would see he‘r, and take a fancy to her. I walked up and 
down, ou|si^, until I was so full of love and jealousy, that I 
determined m go into the pit, and see what she was about. I 
soon discovered her‘in a4)0Xj with some other ladies, and with 
them were my captain and first lieutenant. The captain, who 
spdke the language well, was leaning over her, talking and 
laiighing, and s£e wUs stniling at what he said. 1 resolved to 
leave immediately, lest she should see me, and discover tliat 1 
had told her a falsehood; but they appeared so intimate that 1 
became so jealous 1 could not quit the jdieatre. At last she 
perceived me, and beckoned her hand ; I looked very angry, 
and left the theatre Arsing like a madman. It appeared that 
she pointed me out to the captain, and asked him who 1 was ; 
he told her my real situation on board, and spoke of The with 
contempt. She asked whether 1 was not a man of family ; at 
this the captain and first lieutenant both burst out laughing, 
and said that 1 was a common sailor who had been promoted 
to a higher rank for good behaviour — not exactly an officer, 
and any thing but a gentleman. In short, Mr. Simple, 1 was 
l/Ioufn upon; and although the captain said more than was cor¬ 
rect, as 1 learnt afterwards through the officers, still 1 deserved 
it. Determined to know thci' worst, I remained outsit^ till the 
opera was over, when I saw her ceme out, the captain and first 
lieutenant walking with the jiarty — so that I could not speak 
wuh her. I walked to a posada (that*s an inn), and drank 
seven bottles of rosolio to keq) myself quiet ; then I went on 
board, and the second ]ieuter)ant, who was commanding officer, 
put me under arrest for j>eing intoxicated. Il was a week 
before I was released $ and you can’t imagine what 1 suffered, 
Mr. Simple. At last 1 obtained leave to go on shore, and 
I went to the house to decide my fate. Tim old woman 
opened die door, and then calling me a thief, slammed it in my 
I retreated, Donna Scraphina came to the window, 
her hand with a contemptuous look, said, * Go, 
be with you,*Mr. Gentleman.* .1 returned on board 
Id such ft rage; and if 3 could have persuad^ die gunner to 
have given me a ball cartridge ?[ should have diot myself 
the head* \Vliat made the matter worse, 1 was 
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lauglieii at by every body in the ship, for the cap£ain and first 
lieutenant had made the story public." 

Well, Mr. Chucks," replied I, I cannot l\elp being sorry 
for you, although you certainly deserved to be punished for 
your dishonesty. Was that the end of the adai^? 

“ As far as I was concerned, it was, Mr. Simple ; but not 
a-s respected others. The captain toek my place, but without 
the knowledge of the father. After all, tliey neither had 
great reason to rejoice at the exchange.” 

“ JIow so, Mr. Chucks—what doyou*inean ? ” * 

^V'^hy, Mr. Simple, the captain did not make an honest 
woman of her, as I would have done ; and the father disco¬ 
vered wliat was going on, and one night the captain was brought 
on board run throng the body. We sailed immediately for 
Gibraltar, ahd it was a long while beforf he got round again; 
and then he had another misfortune.” 

. What was that 

“ Why, he lost his boatswain, Mr. Simple; for I could 
not bear the sight of him:—and then be lost (as you must 
know, not from your own knowledge, but from that of others,) 
a boatswain who kr^ws his duty.” 

“'Every one says so, Mr. Chucks. I’m sure that our cap¬ 
tain would be very sorry to part with you." 

“ I trust that every captain has been, with whom I’ve sailed, 
Mr. Simple. But that was not aU he lost, Mr. Simple; for 
the next cruise he lost his masts ; and the loss of his masts oc¬ 
casioned the loss of his ship, sinct which he has never been 
trusted with another, but is laid on the shelf. Now he never 
carried away a spar of any consequence during the whole time 
that I was with him. A mast itself is nothing, Mr. Simple 
—-only a piece of wood—fit your rigging properly, and 
then a mast is strong as a rock. Only ask Mr. Faulkner, and 
he’ll tell you the same; and 1 neve| met an officer who knew 
better how to support a mast." 

“ Did you ever hear any moje of fhe young lady ? ” 

“ Yes; about a year afterwards, I returned there in an¬ 
other ship. She had been shut up in a convent, and forced to 
take the veil. Oh» Mr, Simple! if you knew how I loved 
that girl! I lihve never been more than polite to a woman 
nnce, and shall die a bachelor. You can’t think how I wag 
capused the other day, when I looked at the house; i have 
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hardly touclied beef or pork sinoe^ and am in debt two quarts, 
of rum more than my allowidice. But, Mr. Simple, 1 have 
told you this in> cdniidenee, ^hd I trust you aro'^O much of a 
gentleman to rq^at it;, for 1 canndt bear quiaaing from young 
midshipmeh^^iT ^ 

] promised that I would not mention it, and 1 kept my 
word ; but circumstances* which the reader will learn in the 
sequel hav^ freed me from (he condition. Nobody can quiz 
him* now. ^ 

We gained our sthtioft off the coast of Perpignan; and as 
soon as we made the land, we were most piwvokingly driven 
off by a severe gale. 1 am not about to make any remarks 
about the gale, for one storm is so like another; but I .men¬ 
tion it to account for a conversation M'bich took place, and with 
which I was very mu^ amused. I was near to *the captain 
when he sent for Mr. Muddle, the carpenter, who had been up 
to examine the main-topsail yard, which had been reporftd ya 
sprung. 

** Well, Mr, Muddle,*’ said the captain. 

' Sprung, sir, most decidedly ; but I think we’ll be able 
‘ to mitigate it.” *• 

Will you be able to secure it for the present, Mr. Muddle?” 
replied the captain rather sharply. 

** We’ll mitigaU it, sir, in half an hour,” 

1 wish that you would* use common phrases, when you 
speak to me, Mr. Muddle. I presume, by mitigate, you mean 
to say that you can secure tt. Du you mean so, sir, or do you 
hot ? 

** Yes, sir, that is what I mean, most decidedly. I hope 
no offence. Captain Savage; but I did not intend to displease 
you by my language.” , « 

Very good, Mr. Mudclle,” replied the captain:; it’s the 
Brst time that I have spo]|fen to you on the subject, recollect 
that it will be the* last.” 

, fr YW firtit time! ” replie<4 the carpenter, who could not 
his l^hilosophy; 1 beg your pardon. Captain Savage 

fonitd just the same fault with me on this quarter-deck 

Tears ago, and-^-, 

** If i did, Mr. Muddle,” interrupted thefeptain, vary an- 
** depend upon it that at the samp time I ordei^ you to 
^oft, and attend to your duty, instead of talking nonsense 
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on the quarter deck; and although^ as you say^ you and J 
cannot recollect it, if you did not obey that order instanta¬ 
neously, 1 also put you in* confinement, and obliged you to 
leave the ship as soon as she returned to port. ' Do you under, 
stand me, sir ? " y* 

“ I rather think, sir,’* replied the carpenter, humbly touch, 
ing his hat, and walking to the main rigging, that no such 
thing took place, for 1 went up immediately, as 1 do now ; 
and," continued the carpenter, who was incurable, as he as¬ 
cended the rigging, '^as I shall^again iif another 27,6*72 years,” 
** That man is incorrigible with his confounded nonsense,” 
olwerved the captain to the first lieutenant. “ Every mast in 
the ship would go^over the side, provided he could get any one 
to listen to his ridiculous theory.” 

“ He is not a bad carpenter, sir,*' rd|)lied the first lieutenant. 
“ He is not,” rejoined the captain ; “ but there is a time 
• for*all things.” 

Just at this moment, the boatswain came down the rigging. 
M’ell, Mr. Chucks, what do you think of the yard ? Must 
we shift it ? ” inquired the captain, 

** At present, Captain Savage,” replied the boatswain, ** I 
consider it to be in a state which may be called precarious, and 
not at all permanent ; but, wdth a little human exertion, four 
fathom of three-inch, and half-a-dozen tenpenny nails, it may 
last, ibr all 1 know, until it is tidie for it to he sprung again.” 

1 do not understand»you, Mr. Chucks; 1 know no time 
when a yard ought to be sprung.”* 

'' I did not refer to our time, sir,” replied the boatswain 
“ but to the 27,672 years of Mr, Muddle, when———” 

Go forward immediately, sir, and attend to your duty,” 
cried the captain in a vefy angry voice ; and then he said to 
the first lieutenant, I believe the warrant officers are going 
mad. Who ever heard a boatsw^n use such language —* pre¬ 
carious and not at all permanent ? * His stay in the ship 
will become so, if he does nol; mind what he is about.” ^ 

“ He is a very odd character, sir,” replied the first lieute., 
nant; but 1 have no hesitation in saying that he is the best 
boatswain in his Majesty’s service.” 

I beiieve\o too,” replied the captain; “ but—well,every 
one has his faults, |dr. mmple, what are you about, sir^'* 

K 
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** I was listening to what you eaid^’* replied touching 
my hat. 

I admire ycjur candour, sir/’*replied he, "but advise you 
to discontinue the practice. Walk over to leeward, sir, and 
attend to yotfa^uty.” 

When 1 w^ on the other side of the deck, 1 looked round, 
and saw the captain ahd first lieutenant both laughing. 


CHAPTEH XVIII. 

[ CO AWAV OX SERVICE, AM WOUXOHJ AXD TAICEX ERlSONEK WITH 

o'BRIEX -DiAMOXn CO* DIAMONIi BETWEEN THE O'BItifEXS-tlKT 

INTO COMFORT ABLE (IVARTEVO, - MY FIRST IKTERVIKW WITH CE¬ 
LESTE. , , 

An» now 1 have to relate an event, which, young as I was at 
the time, will he found to have seriously affected me in after, 
life* How little do wc know what to-morrow may bring 
forth ! We had regained our station, and for some days had 
been standing off and on the coast, when one morning at day¬ 
break, we found ourselves about four miles from the town of 
Cette, and a large convoy of vessels coming round a point. 
We made all sail in chase, they anchored close in-ihore, 
under a battery, which we did^ no^ discover until it opened 
fire upon us. The shot struck the frigate two or three times, 
for the water was smooth, and the battery nearly level with it. 
The captain tacked the ship, and stood out again, until the 
boats were hoisteiUout, and all ready to pull on shore and 
storm the battery. O'Brien, ytrho w%s the officer commanding 
the first cutter on service^ was in his boat, and 1 again obtained 
permission from him to smuggle myself into it. 

/' Now, Peter, let’s see what kind of a fish you’ll bring on 
board,t{^ia time,” said he, after had shoved off; " or may 
be^ will not let you off quite so easy.” The men in 

the, 1:1^ all laughed at fiiis, and I replied, " That 1 must be 
MflwOcisejripasly wounded *than I was last tipe, to be made a 
pHsoher.” We ran on shore, amidst the fire of the gun- 
llOaU, who i^otocted the convoy, bySvhich we lost three men, 
made for the battery, which we took without opposition. 
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the French artillery-men running out as we fan in. The 
flirections of tl»e captain were very positive, not to remain in 
the battery a minute after it was taken, but tp board tlie gun¬ 
boats, leaving only one of the small boats^ with tiie armourer 
to spike the guns, for the captain was aware there were 
troops stationed along the coast, who might come down upon 
us, and beat us off. The first lieutenant, who commanded, 
desired O’Brien to remain with the fiist cuttpr, and after the 
armourer had spiked the guns, as officer of the boat he was to 
shove off’ immediately. O’l^rieif add 1 remained in the 
battery with the armourer, the boat’s crew being ordered down 
|,o the boat, to keep her afloat, and ready to shove off at a 
moment’s warning. We had spiked all the guns but one, 
when all of a sudden a volley of musketry was poured upon 
us, which' killed the armourer and vfounded me in the leg, 
above the knee. 1 fell down hy O’Brien, who cried out, 
i5y the powers! here they are, and one gun not spiked.” 
lie jumped down, wrenched the haniiner from the armourer's 
hand, and seizing a nail from the bag, in a few moments he 
had spiked the gun. At this time 1 heanl the tramping of 
the French soldiers advancing, when O'Brien threw away tire 
hammer, and lifting mo upon his shoulders, cried, ''Come 
along, Peter, my boy,” and made for the boat as fast ^ he 
could; but he was too late ; he had not got half way to the 
boat, ‘‘before he was collared .by two French soldiers, and 
dragged back into the battery. The French troops then ad¬ 
vanced, and kept up a smart Are; our cutter escaped, and 
joined the other boat, ^vho had captured the gun-boats and 
convoy with little opposition. Our large boats had carronadcs 
mounted in their bows, and soon returned*the fire with round 
and grape, which drovs the french troops back into the 
battery, where they remained, popping at our men under 
cover, until most of tlie vessels yere taken out: those which 
they could not man were burnt. In Uie mean time, O'Brien 
had been taken into the batte/y, with me on his back : bu^ as 
soon 08 he was there, he laid me gently down, saying, ^‘Peter^ 
my boy, as long as you were under my charge, Td cirry you 
thiough thick and thin ; hut now th^t you are under the charge 
of these Freuch beggary wliy let them carry you. lEivery 
man his own bundle, Pedr, that's fair play; so if they think 
you ’re worth the carrying, let them bear the weight of ye/^ 

K S 1 
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“ And sn]T]pose they do not, O’Brien, will you leave me 
here ? ” 

** Will I lave, you, Peter! not if I can help it, iny boy ; 
but they wo’n'flcave you, never fear them ; prisoners are so 
scarce with^Jli^em, that they would not leave the captain’s 
monkey, if he were taken.” 

As soon as our boats wcpe clear of their musketry, the com¬ 
manding officer pf llie French troops examined the guns in the 
battery, with the hope of reaching them, and was very much 
annoyed ‘to find t^iat e^''er3f one of them was spiked. I le’ 11 
look sharper than a magpie before he finds a clear touclihole, f 
expect,” said O’Brien, as he watched the officer. And her^ 
1 must observe, that O’Brien showed great, presence of mind 
in spiking the last gun ; for, had they had one gun to fire at 
our boats, towing out tAe prizes, they must have done a great 
deal of mischief to them, and we should have lost a great 
many men ; but in so doing, and in the attempt to save me, • 
he sacrificed lilmself, and was taken prisoner. When the 
troops ceased firing, the commanding officer came up to 
O’Brien, and looking at him, said, “Officer?” to which 
O’Brien nodded his head. lie then pointed tomie — “ Officer? ’’ 
O'Brien nodded his head again, at which the French troops 
lauglied, as O’Brien told me afterwards, because I was what 
they called an enfant, which means an infant. 1 was very 
stiff and faint, and could noi ivalk. The officer who ^com¬ 
manded the troo])S left a tletachmeivt ill the battery, and pre¬ 
pared to return to Cette, fram whence they came. O’Brien 
walked, anti I was carried on three muskets by six of the 
French soldiers, — not a very pleasant conveyance at any 
time, but in my state excessively painful. However, I must 
say, that they were very kint^ to rot^ and put a great coat or 
something under my wounded leg, for I was in an agony, and 
fainted several times. At ia|t they brought me some water to 
drink. O how delicious it was 1 I have often thought since, 
wheii I have been in company,^where people fond of good 
living have smacked their lips at their claret, that if they 
Qivtild only be wounded, and take a cup of water, they would 
Hum know what it was t6 feel a beverage gmtef^. In about 
an hour and a half, which appeared to m^ to be five dkys at 
the least, we arrived at the town of Cette,,and 1 was taken up 
to the! house of the officer who commanded the troops, and 
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who had often looked at me as I was carried tikerc from the 
battery, saying, ** Pauvre enfant!** I was put on a bed, 
where 1 again fainted away. When I came to my senses, I 
found a surgeon had bandaged my leg, and * that I had been 
undressed. O'Brien was standing by me, and & believe that 
he had been crying, for he thought that 1 was u'eaTl. When I 
looked him in the face, he said^^ Fatcr, you baste, how 
you frigiitened me: bad luck to me if ever I take charge of 
another youngster. What did you sham dead for?** 

I am better now, O’Brien,” replied I : **^how mpeh I am 
indebted to you! you have bben made prisoner in trying to 
save me.” * 

“ 1 have been made prisoner in doing my duty, in one 
shape or another. ‘ If that fool of an armourer hadn’t held 
his hainiiTer so tight, after he was deid, and it was of no use 
to liim, I should have been clear enough, and so would you 
hafe been : but, however, all this is nothing at all, Peter ; as 
far as 1 can see, the life of a man consists in getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them. By the blessing of God, 
we’ve managed the first, and by the blessing of God we’ll 
manage the secoivl also ; so be smart, my honey, and get well, 
fd)* although a man may escape by running away on two legs, 
I never heard of a boy who hopped out of a French prison 
upon one.” 

I squeezed the offered lian(|^ gf O’Brien, and looked round 
me; the surgeon stood one side of the bed, and the officer 
who commanded the troops at tl^ other. At the head of the 
bed was a little girl about twelve years old, who held a cup in 
her hand, out of which something had been poured down my 
throat. 1 looked at her, and she had such pjty in her face, which 
was remarkably handsome, that she appeared to me as an angel, 
and I turned round as well as"*!? coyld, that 1 might look at 
her alone. She offered me the cup, which 1 should have re¬ 
fused from any one but her, afid I drank a little. Another 
person then came into Ihe room, i^ud a conversation took place 
in French. 

“ I wonder what they mean to do with us,'* said 1 to 
O^Brien. 

“ Wliist, nolrf your tohgue,” replied he; and then he leaned 
over me, and said in a ^SPhisper, ** I understand all they say; 
don't you recollect, I told you that 1 learnt the language after 
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I was kilt an^ buried in the sand, in South America?” Afier 
a little more conversation^ the officer and the others retired, 
leaving nobody |)ut the little girl and O’Brien in the room. 

It's a message from the governor,” said O’Brien, as soon 
as they wer^*g^ne, wishing the prisoners to be sent to the 
gaol in the citadel, to be examined ; and the officer says, (and 
he’s areal gentleman,’as fas- as 1 can judge,) that you’re but a 
baby, and badly wmnded in the bargain, and that it would 
be a shame not to leave you to die in peace; so I presume, 
that I’ll part company‘frorit you very soon.” 

'' I hope jiot, O'Biien,” replied 1; if you go to prison, I 
will go also, for I will not leave you, who are my best friend, 
to remain with strangers ; I should not be half so happy, 
although I might have more comforts in my present situ¬ 
ation.” ' 

Pater, my boy, I am glad to see that your heart is in the 
right place, as I always thought it was, or I wouldn’t h*ave 
taken you under my protection. We’ll go together to prison, 
my jewel, and 1 ’ll fish at the bars with a bag and a long string, 
just by way of recreation, and to pick up a little money to buy 
you all manner of nice things; and when lyou get well, you 
shall do it yourself, mayhap you’ll have better luck, as IVler 
your namesake had, who was a fisherman before you. There’s 
twice as much room in one of the cells as there is in a midship¬ 
man’s berth, my boy ; and prison yards, where ydVi arc 
allowed to walk, will make a dozen c^uarter.decks, and no need 
of touching your hat out af respect when you go into it. 
When a man has been cramped up on board of a man-of-war, 
where midshipmen are stowed away like pilchards in a cask, 
be finds himself quite at liberty in a prison, Peter. But some¬ 
how or another, I think we njayn't parted yet, for I heard 
the officer, (who appears to be a real gentleman, and worthy 
to have been an Irishman |>orn,) say to the other, that he’d 
ask the governor fof me to stay with you on parole, until you 
arq well again/' The little girl^handed me the lemonade, of 
which ]t dfank a little, and then I felt very faint again. I 
laitjl; head on the pillow, and O’Brien having left off talk- 
I was soon in a comfortable sleep, ^n sp. hour 1 was 
Awakened by the return of the officer, who wa/accompanied 
by the surgeon. The officer addressed p’Brien in French, 
shook* his^ head as before. 
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*' Why don’t you answer, O’Brien,” said “ since you 
understand him 

Peter, recollect that I cannot speak a word of their lingo ; 
then 1 shall know what they say before us* ^ and they w'oVt 
mind what they say, supposing I do not underst^d them.” 

'' But is that honest, O’Brien ? ” / - 

“Is it honest you mean ? if I had ai, five-pound note in my 
pocket, atjd don’t choose to show il to every fellow that I meet 
— is that dishonest ? ” 

** ’Bo be sure it’s not.” ^ • 

“ And a’n’t that what the Inw'yers call a case in pint ?’* 

“ Well,” replied T, “ if you wish itj I shall of course say 
'nothing; but I think that I should tell them, especially as 
they are so kind to us.” 

During this conversation, the oflScej occasionally spoke to the 
surgeon, at the same time eyeing us, 1 thought, very hard, 
'jRvo other, persons then came into the room ; one of them 
addressed O’Brien in very bad English, saying, that he was 
interpreter, and w'ould beg him to answer a few questions. 
He then inquired the name of our ship, number of guns, and 
bow long we had been cruising. After that, the force of tlie 
English fleet, and a great many other questions relative to 
them; all of which were put in French by the person 
who came with him, and the answers translated and taken 
dowa in a book. Some of the questions O’Brien answered 
correctly, to others he jileadeJ ignorance ; and to some he 
asserted what was not true. Hut 1 did not blame him for that, 
as it was his duty not to give information to the enemy. At 
last tl.ey asked my name, and rank, which O’Brien told them. 
“ Was I noble ? ” ^ 

“ Yes,” replied O’Brien. * 

“ Don’t say so, O'Brfcn,” iirtwru^ted I. 

Peter, you know notliing about it; you are grandson lo a 
lord.” * 

" 1 know that, but still I am not noble myself, altliough 
descended from him; therefore pray don't say so.” * 

“ Bother! Pater, I have said it, and I wo'n’t unsay it; be^ 
sides, Pater, recollect it’s a French question, and in France 
you wouldSe considered noble. ^At all events, it can do ho 
harm.” » 
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I feel toQ ill to talk, O’Brien ; but I wish you had not 
said so/' 

They then inquired O’Brien’s name, which he told them: 
his rank in the service, and also whether he was noble. 

** I am an O’Brien,” replied he; *'and pray what’s the 
meaning O before ray name, if I’m not noble? how¬ 

ever, Mr, Interpreter,^ you may add, that we have dropped 
our title because it’s not convonient” The French officer 
burst out. into a loud laugh, which surprised us very much. 
The interpreter had ^great difficulty in explaining what 
O’Brien s&id; but as O’Brien told me afterwards, the answer 
was put down doubtful 

They all left the room except the officer, ■who tluMi, to our 
astonishment, addressed us in good English:—“ Gentlemen, I 
have obtained permission^from the governor for you to-remain in 
my house, until Mr, Simple is recovered. Mr. O'Brien, it is 
necessary that 1 should receive your parole of honour, that 
you will not attempt to escape. Are you willing to give it ? ” 

O’Brien was quite amazed; “ Murder an* Irish,” cried 
he ; so you speak English, colonel. It was not very genteel 
of you not to say so, considering how we’ve been talking our 
little secrets together.” • 

Certainly, Mr. O’Brien, not more necessary," replied 
the officer, smiling, than for you to tell me that you under¬ 
stood French.” «. 

O bother !” cried O’Brieft,* how nicely I’m caught in 
my own trap ! You’re an Irishtuau,’sure ?’’ 

I’m of Irish descent,” replied the officer, “ and my name, 
as'well as yours, is O’Brien. I was brought up in this coun¬ 
try, not being permitted to ^rve my own, and retain the re¬ 
ligion of my forefatliers. I may now be considered as a 
Frenchman, retaining nothing vf my Original country, except 
the language, v^hich my mother taught me, and a warm feeling 
towards the English wherever < meet them. But to the ques. 
tion, Mr. O’Brien, will you give your parole ? ** 

^^•The wordnf an Irishman, and the hand to boot,” replied 
O’Bnen, shaking the colonel by the hand; ** and you are 
diantluubly sure, fork'll never go away and leave lit% 
Peter here; and as for carrying him on my *bac]f( 1 've had 
enough of that already.” « ^ r 

It is replied the colonel. ‘ ** Mif.,^*Bnfen, I 
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will make you as comfortable as 1 can; and wjjien you are 
tired of atteniling your friend, my little daughter shall take 
your place. You'll find her a kind little nurse, Mr. Simple.” 

I could not refrain from tears at the colonel’s*.kindness; he 
shook me by the hand; and telling O’Brien ri^at dinner 
was ready, he called up his daughter, the little ^fl who had 
attended me before, and desired her to remain in the room. 

Celeste,” said he, you understand a little English; quite 
enough to find out what he is in want of. Go and fetch your 
work, to amuse yourself when he is asleep.” C’elcjste w^nt out, 
and returning with her embroidery, sat down by the head of 
the bed: the colonel and O’Brien then quitted the room. 
(Jeleste then commenced her embroidery, and as her eyes 
were cast down upon her work, I was able to look at her 
without her observing it. As I said T^fore, she was a very 
Ixjautiful little girl; her hair was light brown, eyes very large, 
and ^<*yebrows drawn as with a pair of compasses; her nose 
and mouth were also very pretty ; but it was not so much her 
features as the expression of her countenance, which was so 
beautiful, so modest, so sweet, and so intelligent. When she 
smiled, which she almost always did when she spoke, her 
teeth were like two rows of little pearls. 

I bad not looked at her long, before she raised her eyes from 
her work, and perceiving that I was looking at her, said, “You 
want—>somcthing—want drink—I speak very little English.” 

“ Notliing, I thank ye,’' replied I: “ I only want to go to 
sleep.” 

“ Then — shut —your eye,” replied she, smiling; and 
she went to the window, and drew down the blinds to darken 
the room. But I could not sleep ; the remembrance of what 
had occurred — in a few hours wounded, and a prisoner — 
the thought of my fathel and mother’s anxiety ; with the 
prospect of going to a prison and close confinement, as soon 
as 1 was recovered, passed in suJbession in my mind, and, 
together with the actual* pain of my wound, prevented me 
from obtaining any rest. Thi? little" girl several times openiE^ 
the curtain to ascertain whether I slept or wanted any thing, 
and then as softly retired. In the evening, the surgeon called 
again; he my’pulse, and directing cold applications to 
my leg, which had swellqd considerably, and was becoming 
very painful, told Colonel O’Brien, that, althou^ 1 had con- 
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fiiderable ferer, I was doing as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances. But I shall not dwell upon my severe 
sufferings for a fortnight, after whicli the ball was ex¬ 
tracted ; nor .dpon how carefully I was w'atched by O’Brien, 
the coloneL and little Celeste, during my peevishness and irri¬ 
tation, arising from pain and fever. I felt grateful to them, 
but particularly to Celeste, who seldom quitted me for more 
than half an hour; and,*as I gradually recovered, tried all she 
coujd to arouse roe. 


CHAPTER XIX. ^ 

WJ! IlEMOVE TO VERY uii'LEASANT QCARTERS-JlIROS OF A FEATHER 

wo*»’t ai.wats flock‘together-—o’brien cuts a rUTTF.R MlU- 

SIUFMAN, AN» GETS A TASTE OF FRENCH STEEL — ALTOCETHKfl/ 
WORK-A WALK INTO THE INTERIOR^ 


if' 

\\ 


As soon as I was well enough to attend to my little nurse, we 
became very intimate, as might be expected. Our chief 
employment was teaching each other French and English. 
Having the advantage of me in knowing a little before we 
met, and also being much quicker of apprehension, she very 
soon began to s^ieak English fluently, long before I could 
make out a short sentence iaFrench. However, as it was our 
chief employment, and both wefe anxious to communicate 
with each other, I learnt 'it very fast. In five weeks I was 
out of bed, and could limp about the room ; and before two 
months were over, I was quite recovered. The colonel, how¬ 
ever, would !iot Import me to the governor; I remained on a 
spfs during the day, but a| /lusk 1 utole out of the house, and 
walked about with CeUste. 1 never passed such a happy time 
as the last fortnight; the only drawback was the remembrance 
that I should soon have to exchange it for a prison. I was 
imj about my father andamother, as O’Brien had written 
.tf .#ieisii^\^8aring them that I was doing well; and besides, a 
'1^, days after our capt\nre, the frigate had run in, and sent a 
of truce to inquire if we were alive or nna^ prisoners; at 
the same time Captain Ravage sei^^ on shore air our clothes, 
and two hundred dollars in cash ifor our irse. 1 knew that 
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even if O’Brien s letter did not reach them, ihey^ere sure to 
hear from Csiptaiii Savage that I was doing well. But the 
idea of parting with Celeste, towards whom I felt such grati¬ 
tude and affection, was most painful; and wheh.1 talked about 
it, poor Celeste would cry so much, that I coi),Jtl not help 
joining her, although I kissed away her tears. Af the end of 
tw'elve weeks, the surgeon could no Jongea* withhold his report, 
and we were ordered to he ready in two days to march to 
'foulon, where we were to join another party of prisoners, to 
proceed with them into the interior. 1 mdst pass 9 ver our 
parting, which the reader may imagine was very painful. I 
promised to write to Celeste, and she prdtnised that she would 
answer my letters, if it were permitted. We shook hands with 
Colonel O’Brien, thanking him for his kindness, and much to 
his regret, Ve were taken in charge byatwo French cuirassiers, 
who were waiting at the door. As we preferred being con- 
tinifed on parole until our arrival at Toulon, the soldiers w’ere 
not at all particular about w'atcliing us: and we set off cn 
horseback, O’Brien and I going first, and the French cuirassiers 
following us in the rear. 

We trotted, or, walked, along the road very comfortably, 
'fife weather was delightful; we were in high spirits, and 
almost forgot that we were prisoners. The cuirassiers followed 
us at a distance of twenty yards, conversing with each other, 
and C/*Brien observed that it y^s amazingly genteel of the 
French governor to provide us with two servants in such 
handsome liveries. The evening Qf the second day we arrived 
at Toulon, and as soon as we enterecl the gates, we were de¬ 
livered into the custody of an officer, with a very sinister cast 
of countenance, who, after some conversa|ion with the cui¬ 
rassiers, told us in a surl^ tone that our parole was at an end, 
and gave us in charge of a corpoVAfs guard, with directions to 
conduct us to the prison near the Arsenal. We presented the 
cuirassiers with four dollars each* for tlieir civility, and were 
then hurried away to 6i|r place of captivity. I observed to 
O’Brien, that I was afraid thlit we must now bid farewell* to 
any thing like pleasure. “ YouVe right there, Peter,” replied 
he: “ but tlipre ''s a certain jewel cialled Hope, that somebody 
found at the liottom of his chest, )vhen it was clean empty, 
and so we miist not lose Jfght of it, but try and escape as soon 
as we can ; but the less we talk about it the better." In a few 
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minutes weierrived at our destination : the door was opened, 
onrsdives and our bundles (for we had only selected a few 
things for our march, the colonel promising to forward the 
remainder as soon as we wrote to inform him to which de'pot 
we were cckpsigned,) were rudely shoved in; and as the doors 
again closed, and the heavy bolts were shot, 1 felt a creeping, 
chilly, sensation, pass through ray whole body. 

As soon as we.could see — for although the prison was not 
very, dark, yet so suddenly thrown in, after the glare of a 
bright sunshiny day,. at drst we could distinguish nothing — 
we found ourselves in company with about thirty English sailors. 
Most of tliem were sitting down on the pavement, or on boxes, 
or bundles containing their clothes that they Iiad secured, con¬ 
versing with each other, or playing at cards or draughts. Our 
entrance ap|»ared to ejccitc little attention ; after having raised 
their eyes to indulge their curiosity, the) continued their 
pursuite. I have often thought what a feeling of seldslTness 
appeared to pervade the whole of them. At the time 1 was 
shocked, as I expected immediate sympathy and commisera¬ 
tion ; but afterwards I was not surprised. Many of these poor 
fellows had been months in the prison, and a short confinemeiit 
will produce that indifference to the misfortunes of others 
whlclTI then observed. Indeed, one man, who was playing 
at cards, looked up for a moment as we came in, and cried 
out, '' Hurrah, my lads ! |he more the merrier,” if be 
really was pleased to find that there were others who were as 
unfortunate as himself. stood looking at the groups for 
about ten minutes, when O'Brien observed^ " that we might 
as well come to an anchor, foul ground being better than no 
bottom ; ” so we ^sat down in a comer, upon our bundles, 
where we remained for more than an hour, surveying the 
scene, without speaking aS^ord to'each other. 1 could not 
speak-—! felt so very miserable. | thought of my fatiier and 
mother in England, of my^captain and my messmates, who 
were sailisg a^ut so happily in the frigate, of the kind Colonel 
O'Brien, and dear Uttle Celestd, and the tears trickled down 
my as these scenes of former happiness passed through 

;]^tid In quick succession. O’Brien did imt speak hut 
> and then he only said, " This is dull Voi;^ Pigter.” 

We had been in the, prison ahoutetwo hours, when a lad in 
la tery greasy, ragged jacket, with a pale emaciated face, came 
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up to UB^ and said, I perceive by your uniforraaJ^at you are 
both officers, as well as myself.” 

O’Brien stared at him for a little while, and^then answered. 

Upon my soul and honour, then, you've the advantage of 
us, for it *s more than I could perceive in you; bfit I’ll take 
your word for it. Pray wfcat ship may have had the misfor¬ 
tune of losing such a credit to the service*.? " 

Why, 1 belonged to the Snapper cutter,” replied the 
young lad ; “ I was taken in a prize, which the commanding 
officer had given in my charge to takle to GilJraltar: but they 
wo'n’t believe that 1 ’m an officer. I have applied for officer’s 
allowance and rations, and they wo’u’t give them to me.” 

Well, but they know that we are officers,” replied O'Brien: 
** why do they shove us in here, with the common seamen ?” 

I suppose you are only put in Jiere for the present,” 
replied the cutter’s midshipman; but why I cannot tell.” 

I*Tor could we, until afterwards, when we found out, as our 
narrative will show, that the officer who received us from the 
cuirassiers had once quarrelled with Colonel O’Brien, who 
first pulled his nose, and afterwards ran him through the body 
Being told by the dcuirassiers that we were much esteemed by 
Cofonel O'Brien, he resolved to annoy us as niuch as he cotdd; 
and when he sent up the document announcing our arrival, he 
left out the word ** Officers,” and put us in confinement with 
the coihmon seamen. It *s hard upon me not to have 
niy regular allowance as an«officer,” continued the midshipman. 

They only give me a black loaf and three sous a day. If 1 
had had my best uniform on, they never would have disputed 
my being an officer; but the scoundrels who retook the prize, 
stole all my traps, and I have nothing but this old jacket.” 

Why, then,” replied^ O’Brien, you II know the value 
of dress for the future. You cutter and gun-brig midshipmen 
go about in such a dirty state, th^it you are hardly acknow- 
le<lged by us who belong to frigates to be'officers, much Iws 
gentlemen. You look so dirty and «o slovenly when we pass 
you in the dock-yard, that we give you a wide berth; how 
then can you suppose strangers to believe that you are either 
officers or gendempn ? Upon my conscience, I absolve the 
Frenchmen from all prejudice, for, as to your being an officer, 
we, as Englishmen, have ifothing hut your bare word for it.” 

" Well, it% very hard,” replied the lad, ** to be attacked 
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this way b^a brother officer; your coat will be as shabby 
as mine, before you have bet n here long.” 

That*s very true, my darliiig,” leturned O’Brien ; " but 
at least I shall have the p]easan<^ reflection that 1 came in as a 
gentleman,V^Ithoagh I may not exactly go out under the same 
appearance.* * Good night, and pleasant dreams to you ! ” I 
thought O'Brien rather cross in speaking in such a way, but 
he was himself always as remarkably neat and well dressed, 
as he was handsome and well made. 

Fortunately w£’ were not destined to remain long in this de¬ 
testable hole. After a night‘of niiscry, during which we re¬ 
mained sitting on Otir bundles, and sleeping how wx* could, 
leaning with our backs against the damp wall, we were roused 
at day-break by the unbarring of the prison doors, followed 
up with an order to (.go into the prison yard. - We were 
huddled out like a flock of sheep, by a file of soldiers with 
loaded muskets; and, as we went into the }ard, were rat.ged 
two and two. The same officer who ordered us into prison, 
commanded the detachment of soldiers who had us ip charge. 
O'Brien stepped out of the ranks, and, addressing them, stateil 
that we were officers, and had no right to he treated like com¬ 
mon sailors. The French officer replied, that he had better 
information, and that we wore coats which did nut belong to us; 
upon which O'Brien was in a great rage, calling the officer a 
liar, and demanding satisfa^ction for the insult, appealing to 
the French soldiers, and stating, that Colonel O'Brien, who 
was at Cette, was his countryman, and had received him for 
two months into his house upon parole, which was quite 
sufficient to establish his being an officer. The French soldiers 
appeared to side with O’Brien after they had heard this expla¬ 
nation, stating that no common English sailor could speak such 
good. French, and that,they wrere p‘resent when we were sent 
in on parole, and they asked the officer whether he intended 
to give satisfaction. The*"officer stormed, and drawing his 
sword out of the scabbard, struck O'Brien with the flat of the 
blkde, looking at him with corfteinpt, and ordering him into 
the ranks. I could not help observing that, during this scene, 
thjC men-of*war sailors who were among ppsoners, were 
very indignant, while, on the contrary, Hhcy^ captr^d in 
merchant vessels appeared to be pieced with tlie insult offered 
to O’Brien. One of the French «oldier6 then made a sarcastic 
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remark, that the French officer did not much like the name of 
O’Brien. This so enraged the officer, that he fleVr at O’Brien, 
pushed him back into the ranks, and takings out a pistol, 
threatened to shoot him through the head. 1 irytst do the 
justice to the French soldiers, that they all cried outf^* Shame!" 
They did not appear to have the same discipline, or the same 
respect for an officer, as the soldierti have in our service, or 
they would not have been so free in their language ; yet, at 
the same time, they obeyed all his orders on fiervice very Im¬ 
plicitly. * ’ 

When O’Brien returned to the ranks, Ije looked defiance at 
th^ officer, telling him, That he would pocket the affront 
very carefully, as he intended to bring it out again upon a 
future and more suitable occasion." M^e were then marched 
out ill ranks, two and two, being me^ at the street by two 
drummers, and a crowd of people, who had gathered to witness 
our (departure. The drums beat, and away we went. The 
officer who had charge of us mounted a small horse, galloping 
up, and dl^wn from one end of the ranks to the other, with his 
sword drawn, bullying, swearing, and striking with the fiat of 
the blade at any on<s of the prisoners who was not in his proper 
place. When we were close to the gates, we were joined by 
another detachment of prisoners: we were then ordered to halt, 
and were informed, through an interpreter, that any one at¬ 
tempting to escape would imnieditJtrfly be shot; after which in¬ 
formation we once more proceeded on our route. 

Nothing remarkable occurred duilng our first day’s march, 
except perhaps a curious conversation between O’Brien and one 
of the French soldiers, in which they disputed about the com¬ 
parative bravery of the two nations. O’Brien? in his argument, 
told the Frenchman that ids cuuii^rymen could not stand a 
charge of English bayonets. The Frenchman replied that there 
was no doubt but the French wcrti quite as brave as the En. 
glish—even more so; and that, as for not standing the charge 
of bayonets, it was not because tbey'were less brave; but the 
fact was, tliat they were most excessively tieklish. We had 
black bread and sour wine served out \o us this day, when we 
halted to refresh. «O'Brien persuaded a soldier to purchase 
something for ds more eatable; but* the French officer heard 
of it, and was very ^ngry, Ordering the soldier to the rear* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

O'BRIEK FlGfiT^ A SVEL WITH A FnEXCU OFFICER, A Nil PROVES THAT THE 
GREAT ART OF FENCING IS KNOWING NOTHING ABOUT IT •—WE ARRIVE 
AT OUU NEW QUARTERS, WAlCll WE FIND VEUV SECURE. 

AiHiglit we arrj^ved at a small town, the name of which I for¬ 
get. Were we were ‘all put jiito an old church for the night, 
and a very bad nigh^ we passed. They did not even give us a 
little straw to lie down upon: the roof of the church h,ad 
partly fallen in, and the moon shone thi;pugh very brightly. 
This was some comfort: for to have been shut up in the dark, 
seventy-five in numbet', would have been very miserable. We 
were afraid to lie down any where, as, like all ruined huil^Iings 
in France, the ground W'as covered with filth, and the smell 
was shocking. O’Brien was very thoughtful, and would hardly 
answer any question that I put to him; it was evident that he 
was brooding over the affront which he had received from the 
French officer. At daybreak, the door the church was 
again,-opened by the French soldiers, and we w'cre conducted 
to the square of the town, where we found the troops quartered, 
drawn up with their officers, to receive us from the ^detach¬ 
ment who had escorted us f*.sm Toulon. We were very much 
'pleased at this, as we knew that we should be forwarded by 
another detachment, and tiiuB be rid of the brutal officer who 
bad hitherto had charge of the prisoners. But we were rid of 
him in another way. As the French officers walked along our 
ranks to look at tls, 1 perceived among them a captain, whom 
we had known very intirajajtely whrn we were living at Cette 
with Colonel O’Brien. * I .cried out his name immediately ; he 
turned round, and seeing Q’Brien and me, he came up to us, 
shaking us by the hand, and expressing his surprise at finding 
US in such a situation. O’Briec explained to him how we had 
be^ treated, at which he expressed his indignation, as did the 
pt^er officers who had collected round us. The major who 
' eii^manded the troops in tlie town turned to thef French officer 
. 'Xiie was only a lieutenant) who had conducted &s from Toulon, 
^ aiud 4c»nanded of him his reason fot behaving to us in such an 
. unworthy manner. He denied having treated us ill, and said 
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that he had been informed that we had put on o^^cers* dresses 
wliich did not belong to us. At this O'Brien declared that he 
was a liar^ and a cowardly foutre, that he had struck him with 
the back of his sabre^ which he had dared not have done^ if he 
had not been a prisoner ; addings that all he rfifuested was 
satisfaction for the insult offered to him^ and appealed to the 
officers whether^ if it were refused^ the* lieutenant’s epaulets 
ought not to be cut offi his shoulders. The. major command¬ 
ant and the officers retired to consult^ and, after a few minutes, 
they agreed that the lieutenant was •bound 9o give tl^e satis¬ 
faction required. The lieutenaht replied that he was ready; 
but, at the same time, did not appear to he very willing. The 
ptisoners were left in charge of the soldiers, under a junior 
officer, while the others, accompanied by O’Brien, myself, and 
the lieutenant, walked to a short distaiy^e outside of the town. 
As we proceeded there, I asked O’Brien with what weapons 
they would fight. 

I take it for granted,” replied he, ** that it will be with 
the small sword.” 

** But,” said I, do you know any thing about fencing?” 

'' Devil a bit, Peter; but that’s all in my favour.” 

if How can that be ? ” replied 1. 

1 ’ll tell you, Peter. If one man fences well, and another 
is but an indifferent hand at it, it is clear that the first will ruu 
the otb«Rr through the body ; but. if the other knows nothing 
at all about it, why then, Peter, the case is not quite so clear: 
because the good fencer is almost as much puzzled by your 
ignorance, as you are by his skill, and you become on more 
equal terms. Now, Peter, I’ve made up my mind that I’ll 
run that fellow dirough the body, and so 1 wjll, as sure as I am 
an O’Brien.” 

“ Well, I hope you wiJl; but J>ray <Jo not he too sure.” 

'* It’s feeling sure, that will make me able to do it, Peter; 
By the blood of the O'Briens! Hidn’t he. slap me with his 
sword, as if I were a clown in thp pantomime—Peter, I'll 
kill the harlequin scoundrel, &nd my word’s as good as niy 
bond I ” 

By this tiiTfe we had arrived at the ground. The French 
lieutenant strip|>ed*to bk shirt and tyowsers ; O’Brien, did the 
same, kicking his boots of^ and standing upon the wet grass in 
his stockings, llie swo^ were measut^, and handed ta 
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them ; they^^^ok their distance^ and set to. 1 must say, that 
I was breathless with anxii'ty; the idea of losing O’Brien 
struck me with grief and terror. 1 then felt the value of all 
his kindness to.me, and would have taken his place, and have 
been run through the body, rather than he should have been 
hurt. At first, O’Brien put himself in the correct attitude of 
defence, in imitation of the lieutenant, but this for a very 
few seconds; he suddenly made a spring, and ru^ed on to his 
adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity quite astonishing, 
the lieutenant pairying ir his defence, until at last he had an 
opportunity of lounging at O’Brien. O’Brien, who no longer 
kept his left arm raised in equipoise, caught the sword of the 
lieutenant at within six inches of the point, and directing it 
under his left arm, as he rushed in, passetl his own through 
the lieutenant's bddy. Jt was all over in less than s minute — 
tlie lieutenant did not live half.an-hour afterwards. The 
French officers were very much surprised at the result, for they 
perceived at once, that O’Brien knew nothing of fencing. 
O’Brien gathered a tuft of grass, wiped the sword, which he 
presented to the officer to whom it belonged, and thanking the 
major and the whole of them for their impartiality and gentle¬ 
manlike conduct, led the way to the square, where he a^:iin 
took his station in the ranks of the prisoners. 

Shortly after, the major commandant came up to us, and 
asked whether we would accept of our parole, as, in that 
case, we might travel as we pleased. We consented, with many 
thanks for his civility and kindness; but I could not help think¬ 
ing at the time, that the French officers were a little mortified 
at O'Brien’s success, although they were too honourable to ex¬ 
press the feeling. O’Brien told me, after we had quitted the 
town, that had it not been for the handsome conduct of the 
officers, he would not haventecepted\)ur parole, as he felt con¬ 
vinced that we could have easily made our escape. We talked 
over the matter a long whiled and at last agreed that there would ' 
be a better chance of success by and by, when more iclosely 
guarded, than there would be ftow, under consideration of all 
eireqyipatances, it required previously concerted arrangements 
tn but of the country* ^ 

’* 'I had altnoBt forgot to ^ay, that on our rdur^ afhS^r the duel, 
the cutter'll! midshipman called out O’Brien/mihbSting him 
fio ttate to the commandant that he was also an officer; but 
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0'13iien replied, that there was no evidence for U hut his bare 
word. If he was an officer, he must prove it himself^ as every 
thing in his appearance flatly contradicted his Assertion. 

It*s very liard,” replied the raidshi[)maTi, ** that because 
my jacket’s a little tarry or so, I must lose my rajpk.” 

" My dear fellow,” replied O’Brien, ‘^it’s ndt because your 
jacket’s a little tarry; it is because what the Frenchmen call 
your tout c^Mmble is quite disgraceful in an officer. Look at 
your face in the first puddle, and you’ll find that it would dirty 
the water you look into. Look at your sboulders above your 
ears, and your back with a bo’" like a Iciuk in a cable. Your 
frjw'sers, sir, you have pulled your legs ,too far through, show- 
Jlng a foot and a half of worsted stockings. In short, look at 
yourself altogether, and then tell me, provided you be an officer, 
whether from respect to the service, it w^ould not be my duty ■ 
to contradict it. It goes against niy conscience, my dear fellow; 
bjjt recollect that when we arrive at the depot, you will be able 
to prove it; so it’s only waiting a little while until the captains 
will pass their word for you, which is more than I will.” 

Well, it’s very hard,” replied the midshipman, “ that I 
must go on eating this black rye bread; and very unkind of you.” 

^ It’s very Ijind of me, you spalpeen of the* Snapper. 
Prison will be a paradise to you, when you get into good com¬ 
mons. IIow you’ll relish your grub by and by I So now shut 
yourjpan, or by the tail of Jonah’s whale. I’ll sw^ear you’re a 
Spaniard.” ■ ^ 

1 could not help thinking that O’Brien was very severe upon 
the poor lad, and 1 expostulated vtrith him afterwards. He re¬ 
plied, Peter, if, as a cutter's midshipman, he is a bit of an 
officer, the devil a bit is he of a gentleman, either born or bred: 
and I'm not bound to bail every blackguaM-looking chap that 
I meet* By the head of St, Pejtpr, I would blush to be seen 
in his company, if 1 were in the wildest bog in Ireland, with 
nothing but an old crow as spectsttor.” 

We were now again .pennitted to be on our parole, and re¬ 
ceived every attention and kindness from the different officers 
who commanded the detachments which passed the prisoners 
from one town to the other. In g few days we arrived at 
Montpe]ier,^wher(e we had orders to remain a short lime until 
directions weite received from government as to the ddpots for 
prisoners to which we wel4 to be sent. At this delightful town, 
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we had unlinfii^d parole^ not even a gendarme accompanying 
us. W6 livedthe table d'h^ite, were permitted to walk about 
where we pleasea^ and amused ourselves every evening at the 
theatre. During*our stay there, we wrote to Colonel O’Brien 
at Cette, thdkjcing him for his kindness, and narrating what 
had occurred since we parted. I also wrote to Celeste, in¬ 
closing my letter unsealed in the one to Colonel^^'Brien. 1 
told her the history of* O’Brien's duel, and all I could think 
wouhl interest her ; how sorry I was to have parted from her; 
that I never would** forget her ; and trusted that some day, as 
she was only half a Fretichwonfkn, that we should meet again. 
Before we left Montpelier, we had the pleasure of receiving 
answers to our letters : the colonel's letters were very kind, parJ 
_ ticularly the one to me, in which he called me his dear boy, 
and hoped that 1 should^soon rejoin my friends, and prove an 
ornament to my country. In his letter to O’Brien, he re¬ 
quested him not to run me into useless danger—to recolkct 
that 1 was not so well able to undergo extreme barclsbip. 1 
have no doubt but that this caution referred to O’Brien’s in¬ 
tention to escape from prison, which he had not concealed 
from the colonel, and the probability that I would be a partner 
in the attempt. The answer from Celeste was written in 
English; but she must have had assistance from her father, 
or she could not have succeeded so well. It was like herself, 
very kind and affectionate; ^nd also ended with wishing me 
a speedy return to my friends, who roust (she said) be so fond 
of me, that she despaired o| ever seeing me more, but that 
consoled herself as well as slie could with the assurance 
that 1 should be happy. 1 forgot to say, that Colonel O'Brien, 
in^his letter to me, ^stated that he expected immediate orders 
to leave Cette, and take the command of some military post in 
Ihe interior, or join the .arnflf^, but T^^hich, he could not tell ; 
thaf fhey bad packed up every thing, and he was afraid that 
our correspondence must ceasi, as he could not state to what 
place We should direct our letters. I Could not help thinking 
at time, that it was a delicat? way of pointing out to us, 
was not right that he should correspond with us in our 
situadons; but still, I was sure that he vi|}as about to 
Wve Cette, for he never would have made subterfuge. 

I 1 must here acquaint the reader wi|)i a circumstance which I 
^er|^ to mendon, was, that when Captain Savage sent in ^ 
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a flag of truce with our clothes and money, thought that it 
was but justice to O'Brien that they should IJnow on board of 
the frigate the gallant manner in which he ,had behaved. I 
knew that he never would tell himself, so, ill as^J was at the 
time, I sent for Colonel O’Brien, and requested him to write 
down my statement of the affair, in which I mentioned how 
O’Brien hadiispiked the last gun, and had been taken prisoner 
by so doing, together with his attempting tb save me. When 
the colonel had written all down, 1 requested that he would 
send for the major who first ^tered the fort with die troops, 
and translate it to him' in French. ^ This he did in my 
jpresence, and the major declared every word to be true. 

** Will he attest it, colonel, as it may be of great service to 
O'Brien } ** The major immediately assented. Colonel O’BrierT"* 
then encTosed my letter, with a shoft note from himself, to 
Captain Savage, paying him a compliment, and assuring him 
thit his gallant young officers should be treated with every 
attention, and all the kindness which the rules of war would 
admit of. O'Brien never knew that 1 had sent tliat letter,, 
as the colonel, at my request, kept tlie secret. 

In ten days, v«c received an order to march on the follow- 
ijfg morning. The sailors, among whom was our poor friend 
the midshipman of the Snapper cutter, were ordered to Verdun; 
O’Brien and 1, with eight masters of merchant vessels, who 
joined us at Montpelier, were directed by the government to be 
sent to Givet, a fortified town in the department of Ardennes. 
But, at the same time, orders arrived from government to treat 
the prisoners with great strictness, and not to allow any parole; 
the reason of this, we were informed, was, that accounts had 
been sent to government of the death of the f^'rench officer in the 
duel with O'Brien, and they had[ expressed their dissatisfaction 
at its having been permitted. Indeed, I very much doubt 
whether it would have been peripitted in our country, but the 
French officers are almost romantically ‘chivalrous in their 
ideas of honour; in fact, as ^nenvies, 1 have always considered 
them as worthy antagonists to the English, and they appear 
more respectable in themselves, and more demanding our good¬ 
will in that* situation, than they do when we meet them as 
friends, and tie acqusdnted with the other points of their <dia* 
racter, which lessen thenl in our eBtima%n. 

1 shall hoe dwel|.hpon a march of three weeks, during whidi 
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we alternately ^ceived kind or unhandsome treatment^ ac¬ 
cording to the dispositions of those who had us in charge; but 
1 must observe, Uiat it was invariably the case, that officers 
who were gentlemen by birth treated us with consideration, 
while those who had sprung from nothing, during the devolu¬ 
tion, were harsh, and sometimes even brutal. It was exactly 
four months from the tune of our capture, that we arrived at 
our destined prison at Givet. 

Pfeter," said Qt'Brien, as he looked hastily at the fortifica¬ 
tions, an(f the river which tlivitjpd tlie two towns, I see no 
reason, either English fr French, that we should not eat our 
Christmas dinner in England. I've a bird's eye view of the, 
outside, and now, have only to find out whereabouts we may 
be in the inside.*’ 

I must say that, whefi I looked at the ditches and high 
ramparts, I had a different opinion; so had a gendarme wjo 
was walking by our side, and who had observed O'Brien’s 
scrutiny, and who quietly said to him in French, “ Fous le 
croyez possibh ? *’ 

“ Every thing is possible to a brave man — the French 
armies have proved that,” answered O’Brien.* 

You are right,” replied the gendarme, pleased with the 
compliment to Lis nation ; 1 wish you success, you will 

deserve it; but-” and he shook In's head. 

If I could but obtain a pliw of the fortress,” said O’lfrien, 

' I would give five Napoleons for one,” and he looked at the 
gendarme. • 

I cannot sec any objection to an officer, although a pri¬ 
soner, studying fortification," replied the gendarme. “ In two 
hours you will be within the walls; and now I recollect, in the 
map of the two towns, the Stress is laid down sufficiently 
accurately to give you an*idea of it. But we have conversed 
too long.” So saying, the gendarme dropped into the rear. 

In a quarter of an hour, we arrived,at the Place d’Armes, 
we were met, as usual, by another detachment of troops, 
and drummers, who paraded us through the town previous to 
drawn up before, the governor’s house. This, I ought 
to haW observed, was by order of governmept, d(ne at every 
we passed through: it was very contemptible, but pri. 
^S0ners were so scarce, that they made\]l the display of us that 
cnnld. As we stouned at the governor’s house, the oren- 
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darme who had left us in the square^ made a skh to O'Brien, 
as much as to say, I have it. O'Brien took ou^ve Napoleons, 
vrhich he wrapped in paper and held in his hand. In a minute 
or two, the gendarme came up and presented! O’Brien with an 
old silk handkerchief, saying, '' Votre moucJioir, i^msieur** 
3ferci,'* replied O’Brien, putting the handkerchief which 
contained the map into his pocket, void ahoire, monami;^* 
and he slipped the paper with the hve Napoleons into the hand 
of the gendarme, who immediately retreated. 

This was very fortunate for us, as we afA^rwards 4iscovered 
that a mark had been put agaidst O’Brien's and my name, not 
to allow parole or permission to leave tlfe fortress, even under 
surveillance. Indeed, even if it had not been so, we never lltould 
have obtained it, as the lieutenant killed by O’Brien was nearly^ 
related to*the commandant of the for^yess, who was as much a 
mauvau sujet as his kinsman. Having waited the usual hour 
l)efore the governor’s house, to answer to our muster-roll, and 
to be stared at, we were dismissed; and in a few minutes, 
found ourselves shut up in one of the strongest fortresses in 
France. 


END OF THE FIRST VOEVHE. 
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VOLUME THE SECONp. 


CHAPTER I, 

m 

o’brien receitxs hi; commission as likotknant, and then wk 

TAKE FRENCH LEAVE OF GIVET. 

If I doubted the practicability of escape when 1 examined the 
extel-ior, when we were ushered into the interior of the fortress, 

1 felt that it was impossible, and I stated my opinion to 
O’Brien, We were conducted into a yard surrounded by a 
high wall; the buildings appropriated for the prisoners were 
built with Uan-to jpoofs on one side, and at each side of the 
sqtRire was a sentry looking down upon us. It was very much 
like the dens which they now build for bears, only so much 
larger, O'Brien answered me with a “ Pish ! Peter, it’s the 
very stburity of the place which, will enable us to get out of 
it. But don’t talk, as there are always spies about who under, 
stand English.'* * 

We were shown into a room allotted to six of us; our 
baggage was examined, and then delivered over to us. Better 
and lietter, Peter,** observed O’Brien, " thoy *ve not found it 
out!’* 

** What ? *' inquired I. 

** Oh, only a little selection articles, which might be 
useful to US by and by.** 

He then showed me what^I never before was aware ofy' 
that he had a false bottom to his trunk; but it was papered 
over like the rest, and very ingeniously concealed. And what 
is there, O’Biden ? ’* inquired I, 

Never mii^d;'l had them made at Montpelier. You'll 
see by and by.** 

The otlters^ who were lodged in the same roomj then eaine 
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in, and, after V laying a quarter of an hour, went away at the 
sound of the o^nner-bell. " Now, Peter,’* said O'Brien, “ 1 
must get rid of load. Turn the key.” 

O'Brien \*hen‘ undressed himself, and when he threw off* his 
sliirt and drawers, showed me a rope of silk, with a knot at 
every two feet, about half an inch in size, wound round and 
roiuid his body. There were about sixty feet of it altogether. 
AS'l unWouhd he, turning round and round, observed, 
Peter, worp this rope ever since I left Montpelier, and 
you’ve'^dlbHidea of the pain IJiave suffered; but we must go 
to Btigfand, that’s decided upon.” 

When 1 looked at O’Brien, as the rope was wound off, I 
could easily imagine that he had really bee^ in great pain ; in 
several places his flesh was quite raw from the cotttinual friction, 
and after it was all unwound, and he had put on,Ms'clothes, he 
fainted away. I was very much alarmed, but I recollected to 
put the rope into the trunk, and take out the key, before I 
called for assistance, lie soon came to, and on being asked 
what was the matter, said that he was subject to fits from his 
infancy. He looked earnestly at me, and 1 showed him the 
key, which was sufficient. . 

For some days O’Brien, who really was not very well, k’ept 
to his room. During this time, he often examined the map 
given him by the gendarme. One day he said to me, “ Peter, 
can you swim ? ” «» * 

" No,” replied I; " but never mind that.” 

" But I must mind it, Peter; for observe, we shall have to 
cross the river Meuse, and boats are not always to be had. 
You observe, that this fortress is washed by the river on one 
aide: and as it is •the strongest side, it is the least guarded-— 
we must escape by it. 1 cap see my way clear enough till we 
get to the second rampart on the river, but when we drop into 
the river, if you cannot swipi, 1 must contrive to hold you up, 
•omehow or another,*’ 

, ** Are you then determined ^to escape, O’Brien ? I cannot 
l>erceive how we are even to get up tMs wall, with four sentries 
atarijqg us in the face.** 

** Never do you minJ that, Peter, mind your twn business; 

first tell do you Intend to try your lu^ me ? ’* 
“Yes,** replied I, “ most certaikly; if you have sufficient 
^^ijSen^dence in me to take me as your eompanibn.’' 
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To tell you the truth, Peter, 1 would not gife a farthing 
to escape without you. \Pe were taken togethy, and, please 
God, we'll take ourselves off together; but that must not be 
for this month ; our greatest help will be the dark i^ights and 
foul weather,” 

The prison was by all accounts very different from Verdun 
and some others. We had no parol^i, and* but little communi¬ 
cation with the townspeople. Some were permitted toaomeipi 
and supply us with various articles; but their baskets 
searchei), to see that they contaii^d nothing that niight^le^d to 
an escape on the part of the prisoners. yiTthout the precau¬ 
tions that O’Brien had taken, any attempt would have been 
useless. Still, O’Brjen, as soon as be left his room, did obtain 
several little articles—especially balls of twine—for one of 
the amusements of the prisoners was flj^ng kites. This, how¬ 
ever, was put a stop to, in consequence of one of the strings, 
whctljcr purposely or not, 1 cannot say, catching the lock of 
the musket carried by one of the sentries who looked down 
upon us, and twitching it out of his hand ; after which an 
order was given by the commandant for no kites to be permitted. 
Tins was fortunate* for us, as G’Brien, by degrees, purchased 
alllbe twine belonging to the other prisoners; and, as we were 
more than three hundred in number, it amounted to sufficient 
to enable him, by stealth, to lay it up into very strong cord, or 
rather, ’into a sort of square pJsnt, known only to sailors. 

Now, Peter," said he one day, I want nothing more than 
an umbrella for you.” * 

Why an umbrella for me ? ” 

To keep you from being drowned with too much water, 
that's all.” 

“ Rain wo*n*t drown n^J.” 

No, no, Peter; but buy a new one as soon as you can.’' 

I did so. O’Brien boiled up ^quantity of bees’ wax and 
oil, and gave it several co§its of this preparation. He then put 
it carefully away in the tickyng of his bed. I asked him 
whether he intended to make known his plan to any of the 
other prisoners; he replied in the negative, saying, that there 
were so man/of tl^em who could not fie trusted, that he would 
trust no one. ]Ve had been now abtmt two months in Givet, 
when a Steel’s List was sdbt to a lieutenant, who was confined 
there. The lieutenant came up to O’Brien, and asked him his 
Christian name* *♦ Terence, to be sure," replied O’Brien. 
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** Then,** nnswered the lieutenant, I may congratulate you 
on your.proimtion, for here ^ou are upon the list of August/* 
** Sure tb^jre must be some trifling mistake; let me look at 
it. Ter^ce (J’Brien, sure enough; but now the question is, 
has any other fellow robbed me of my name and promotion at 
the same tisne ? Bother, what can it,mane ? 1 wo'n’t belave 

a wmd of it l,Ve no more interest than a dog who 


P'Brien,*^ observed f, ** I cannot see why you 
I deserve your promotion 

' :^for your eonduet when you were taken prisoner/* 

\ And what did t do then, you simple Peter, but put you 
on my bsck as the men do their hammpeks when they are 
piped down ? but, barring all claim, how could any one know 
what took place in tht£ battery, except you, and I, and the 
armourer, who lay dead ? So explain that, Peter* if you can,” 
** I think I can,” replied 1, after the lieutenant had 161*1 us; 
and 1 then told O’Brien how 1 had written to Captain Savage, 
and had had the fact attested by the major who had made us 


prisoners. 

, Well, Peter,*’ said O’Brien, after a pause, '' there is a 
fable about a lion and a mouse. If, by your means, 1 have 
obtained my promotion, why, then the mouse is a finer baste 
than the lion; but instead of being happy, I shall now be 
miserable until the truth ia ascertained one way or th*e other, 
and that’s another reason why 1 must set off to England as 
fast as 1 can.” r 


For a few .days after this O'Brien was very uneasy, hut 
fortunately letters arrived by that time; one to me from my 
father, in which he requested me to draw for whatever money 
T might require, saying that the wjj^ole family would retrench 
in every way to give me iSl the comfort which might be ob¬ 
tained in my unfortunate situation. I wept at his kindness, 
and more than ever longed to throw myself in his arms, and 
him, He also told me t^at my uncle William was dead, 
1 ^ that there was only one between him and the title, but that 
my iri^dfather was in good health, and had been very kind to 
him If^y. My mother was much afflicted at ihy having been 
iii prisoner, and requested 1 would wrt/$e as? often as I 
^ O'BHclt’s letter was from fflaptain Savage; |he frigate 

.||isi^ heen i^t home with despatches, and O'Brkn’a conduct 
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represented to the Admiraliy, which had, in conseqfuence, pro¬ 
moted him to tlie rank of lieutenant. O'Brien c&me to me with 
the letter, his countenance radiant with joy as ie put it into 
my hands. In return I put mine into his, and he read it over. 

“ Peter, my boy, I'm under great obligations to you. When 
you were wounded and feverish, you thought of me at a time 
when you had quite enough to think of yourself; but 1 never 
tliank in words. I see your unde* WillianiL is. dead.. How 
many more uncles have you ? ” 

My uncle John, who is married, and lias alrca|iy two 
daughters.” • 

Blessings on him; may he stick tef the female line of 
business I Peter, my boy, you shall be a lord before you die.” 

Nonsense, O'Brien ; I have no chance. Don't put such 
foolish ideas, in my head.” , 

What chance had I of being a lieutenant, and am I not 
one rW Well, Peter, you’ve liejjied to make a lieutenant of me, 
but I’ll make a man of you, and that's better. Peter, I per-^ 
ceive, with all your simplicity, that you're not over and above 
simple, and that, with all your asking for advice, you can 
think and act for yourself on an emergency. Now, Peter, 
thes^ arc talents thiu must not be thrown away in this cursed 
hole, and therefore, my boy, prepare yourself to quit this 
place in a week, wind and weather permitting—that is to 
say, no^ fair wind and weather, but the fouler the better. 
Will you be ready at any hour of any night that I call you 
up ? 

“ Vek, O'Brien, I will, and do my best.” 

No man can do much more, that ever I heard of. But, 
Peter, do me one favour; as I am really ^ lieutenant, just 
touch your hat to me only once, that’s : but 1 widi the 
cotnplimenl, just to see ho^ it lookw^* ^ 

" Lieutenant O'Brien,” said 1, touching my hat, have you 
any further orders ? ” • 

“ Yea, sir,” replied he;* that you never presume to touc^ 
your hat to me again, unless w<f sail together, and then that s 
a diflTerent sort of thing.” 

About a we^k afterwards, O’Brien eame to me, and said, 
, The new moon’s quartered in with foul weather; if it holds, 
prepare for a stdrt. 1 have put what is necessary in your 
little haversack ; it may w ta*nighL Go to bed now, and 
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sleep for aVj^k if you can, for you’il get but little sleep, if 
we succeed, fcr the week to come.’* 

This was JI)out eight o’clock. I went to bed, and about 
twelve I was rjSused by O’Brien, who told me to dress myself 
carefully,\nd come down to him in the yard. I did so with¬ 
out disturbing any body, and found the night as dark as pitch 
(it was then Noveiftber), and raining in torrents > the wind 
was high, howling round*the yard, and sweeping iri the rain 
in direction as it eddyed to and fio. It was some time 
before^could find O’Brien, wlio was hard at work; and, as I 
bad already been made acquainted with alibis plans, I will now 
explain them. At Montpelier he had procured six large pieces 
of iron, about eighteen inches long, with a gimlet at one ejid 
of each, and a square at the other, which fitted to a handle 
which unshipped. F(u precaution he had a spare, handle, but 
each handle fitted to au the irons. O’Brien had screwed (»iie 
of these pieces of iron between the interstices of the stones of 
which the wall was built, and sitting astride on that, was fixing 
another about three feet above. When he had accomplished this, 
be stood upon the lower iron, and supporting himself by the se¬ 
cond, which about met his hip, he screwed in a third, always fix¬ 
ing them about six inches on one side of thb other, and not,one 
above the other. When he had screwed in his six irons, he was 
about half up the wall, and then he fastened his rope, which he 
had carried round his neck, to the upper iron, and lowering him. 
self down, unscrewed the fodr lower irons ; then ascending by 
the rope, he stood upon the fifth iron, and, supporting himself 
by the upper iron, recommenced his task. By these means he 
arrived in the course of an hour and a half to the top of the 
wall, where he fixed his last iron, and making bis rope fast, 
he came down again. '' Now, Peter,” said he, there is no fear 
of the sentries seeing us f *if they had the eyes of cats, they 
could not until we am on the top of the wall; but then we 
arrive at the glacis, and w€ must creep to the ramparts on our 
^liies* I am going up with all the- materials. Give me your 
Mwfersack—-you will go up ligliter; and recoUect, should any 
If^dent happen to me, you run to bed again. If, on. the con. 
^Hiry, I pull tlie rbpe mp and down three or fpur times, you 
may sheer up it as fast as you can.*' Q’Brien loaded 
rbhuself wifibi the other rope, the iwo knapsacks, iron crows, 

< and other implements he had prgeaned; and, last of all, with 
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the umbrella. Peter, if the rope bears me witn all this, It 
is clear it will bear such a creature as you are, fierefore don’t 
be afraid.” So whispering, he commenced ais ascent; in 
about three minutes he was up, and the rope *pulled. I im. 
mediately followed’ him, and found the rope very easy to 
climb, from the knots at every two feet, wliich gave me a hold 
for my feet, and 1 was up in as short a itirne as he was. He 
caught me by the collar, putting hfs wet hipid 6n my mouth, 
and I lay down beside him while he pulled up the rope. . We 
tlien crawled on our stomachs across, the glaiis till wtyarrived 
at the ramj)art. The wind blow tremendously, and the rain 
pattered down so fast, that the scntries*did not perceive us ; 
indeed, it was no fault of theirs, for it was irapossible to have 
made us out. It was some time before O'Hrien could dnd out^ 
the point exactly above the drawbrid^ of the first ditch ; at 
last he did—he fixed his crow-bar in, and lowered down the 
rop«v. Now, Peter, I had better go first again; when I 
shake the rope from below, all's right.” O’lJrien descended, 
and in a few minutes the rope again shook; 1 followed him, 
and found myself received in his arms upon the meeting of 
the drawbridge; hut the drawbridge itself was up, O’Brien 
le(;^the way acrass’the chains, and 1 followed him. When we 
had crossed the moat, we found a barrier.gate locked; this 
puzitled us. O’Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it, but 
withouj^ success; here we were fast. We must iftdermine 
the gate, O’Brien; we must pull up the pavement until we 
can creep under.” " Peter, you are a fine fellow; I never 
thought of that.” We worked very hard until the hole was 
large enough, using the crow-bar which was left, and a little 
wrench which O’Brien had with him. By these means we 
got under the gate in the course of an hour or more. This 
gate led to the lower raidpart, bat we had a covered way to 
pass through before we arrived at it. We proceeded very 
cautiously, when we heard a noiiB: we stopped, and found 
that it was a sentry, wher was fast asleep, and snoring. 
expecting to find one here, were puzzled; pass him we 
could not well, as he was stationed on die very spot where we 
required to p^ace our crow-bar to descend the lower rampart 
into the river. O’Brien thought fpr a moment. ** Peter,” 
said he, now ‘^is the time fbr you to prove yourself a man* 
He is fast asleep, but his’iioise must be stopped. 1 will stop 
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his mouth,'hut at the very moment that I do so you must 
throw open ne pan of his musket, and then he cannot lire 
it’* " I wil^ O’Brien ; don’t fear me." We crept caa- 
tiopsly up to h^m, and O’Brien motioning to me to put my 
thumb upSn the pan, I did so, and the moment that O’Brien 
put his hand upon the soldier's mouth, 1 threw open the pan. 
The fellow struggled^ and snapped his lock as a signal, but of 
co'utse without discharging his musket, and in a minute lie 
was .hot only gagged but bound by O’Brien, with my assist¬ 
ance;. 4^av!ng Kim there, we proceeded to the rampart, and 
hxing the crow-bar again, O’Brien descended; I followetl 
him, and found binl in the river, hanging on to the rope ; ^ 
the umbrella was opened and turned upwards; the prepara- 
^ tion made it resist the water, and, as previously explained to 
me by O'Brien, 1 had ^nly to hold on at arm’s length to two 
beckets which he had affixed to the point of die umbrella, 
which was under water. To the same part O’Brien liud a 
tow-line, which taking in his teeth, he towed me down with 
the stream to about a hundred yards clear of the fortress, 
where we landed. O’Brien was so exhausted that for a few 
minutes he remained quite motionless; I also was benumbed 
With the cold. “ Peter,*’ said he, “ thank God we have sac- 
ceeded so far; now must we push on as far as we can, for we 
shall have daylight in two hours." 

O’BfiBi took out his fla§l^ of spirits, and we both drank a 
half tumbler at least, but w’e shopld not, in our state, have 
affiected with a bottle., We now walked along the river¬ 
side till we fall in with a small craft, with a boat towing astern : 
O’Brien swam to it, and cutting the painter without getting 
in, towed it on shpre. The oars were fortunately in the boat. 

I got in, we shoved off, and rowed aw'ay down the stream till 
the dawn of day. ** AU’s Bght, Peter; now well land. This 
is the Forest of Ardennes," We landed, replacoi the oars in 
tbs boat and pushed her o4’ into the stream, to induce people 
.•i^jemppose that she had broken adrift, and ^en hastened into 
the thickest of the wood. It %till rained hard; 1 shivered, 
Slid nif teeth chattered with the cold, but there was no help 
We again'took V dram of spirits, and, worn mri with 
lst%ue and exdt^^t, soon fell fast asleep mmu a bed of 
which ^. ^d eollected together. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GRAVE COKSEQVENCSS OF ORAVnATIO^N cS'bRIEH ENtURS HIltfSELF 
AS A GEIfDARMEy AND TAKES CHA^UGE OF VE'-^Wt ARE blSCO- 
VERED, AND 08UGED TO BUN FOR IT—THE FL8ASURES OF A ^IN<* 
TER BIVOUAC. 

It was not until noon that I awoke, whon I found that O'^en 
had covered ine more than a foot deep with leaves to protect 
me from the weather. 1 felt quite warm and comfortable; 
my clotlies had dried on me, but without giving me cold! 
'' How very kind of you, O'Brien !"*8aid I, 
f* Not a bit, Peter: you have hard work to go through yet, 
and I must take care of you. You’re but a Wl, and I'm a 
full-blown rose." So saying, he put the spirit-flask to his 
mouth, and then handed it to me. Now, Peter, we must 
make a start, for depend upon it, they will scour the country 
far us ; but this is a large wood, and ^ey may as well attempt 
to And a needle in a bundle of hay, if we once get into the 
heart of it.” 

** I think," said I, that this forest is mentioned by Shak- 
speare, in one of his plays." ' 

Very likely, Peter," ‘replied O’Brien: " but we are at no 
play-work now; and what reads amazing prettily, is no joke 
in reality. I 've often observed, that your writers never take 
the weather into consideration." 

** I beg your pardon, O'Brien; in Kidg Lear the weather 
was tremendous.” • 

Very likely ; but who was the king that went out in such 
weather.*" ‘ • 

“ King Lear did, when he wae^ mad." ^ . 

** So he was, fliat ’s certain, Peter; \but runaway pruontre 
have some excuse ; so now for a start.” 

' We set o^i forcing our way through the thicket, for al^t 
three hours, O'Brien looking oeea^sionally at his pocket com^ 
pass; it thenhvas again^any.dark, and O'Brien proppsit^ a 
halt. We made up a W of leaves for die night, and 
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much more cbmfortably we had the night before. All 
our bread was wet, but as we had no water, it was rather a 
relief; the meat we had with us was sufficient for a week. 


Once more we )aid down and fell fast asleep. About five 
o'clock in we morning 1 was roused by O’Brien, who at the 
same time put his hand gently over my mouth. I sat up, and 
perceived a large fire isot far from us. " The Philistines are 
upon us, Peter,’* sajd he ; ** 1 have reconnoitred, and they are 
the gens-d'annes. 1 am learful of going away, as we may 
sUunble ^pon som# more of them. I've b^n thinking what's 
best before 1 waked you ; and^t appears to me, that we had 
better get np the tree, hnd lie there.” 


At that time we were hidden in a copse of underwood, with 
p large oak in the centre, covered with ivy. * “ I think so too, 
O'Brien; shall we go up^now, or wait a httle ? ” 

“ Now, to be sure, that they’re eating their prog. Mount 
you, Peter, and I’ll help you.” » 

O'Brien shoved me up tlie tree, and then waiting a little 
while to bury our haversacks among the leaves, he followed me. 
He desired me to remain in a very snug position, on the first 
fork of the tree, while he took another, amongst a hunch of 
ivy, on the largest bough. There we remained for about aci 
hour, when day dawned. We observed the gensod’annes mus.. 
tered at the break of day, by the corporal, and then they all 
separated in different directions to scour the wood. We^were 
delighted to perceive this, as we hoped soon to be able to get 
away; but there was one gendarme wiio remained. He walked 
to and fro, looking every where, until he came directly under 
the tree in which we were concealed. He poked about, until 
at last he came to t|ie bed of leaves upon which we had slept; 
these he turned over and over with bis bayonet, until he routed 
out our haversacks. “JPardtl” exclaimed he, ''where the 
nest and ^gs are, the birds are near.” He then walked 


routtd the tree, looking up ilito every part, but we were well 
C^cj^ded,. and he did not discover us for some time. At last 
he saw roe, and ordered me to cbme down. 1 paid no atten- 
him, as I had no signal from O’Brien. He walked 
a little farther untii he was directly under the bratudion 
O'Brien lay. Taking up this position, he hafi a fairer 


tine, andieveiled his musket, paying, 
. Still 1 continued immovahl^ for 1 


knew hot what to 
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do. I shut my eyes^ however; the musket shivtly afterwards 
was discharged^ and whether from fear or not ]/can hardly tell, 
1 lost my hold of a sudden, and down I came.' 1 was stunned 
with the fall, and thought that 1 must have been wounded, 
and was very much surprised, when, instead of the gendarme, 
O’Brien came up to me, and asked whether 1 was hurt. 1 
answered I believed not, and got upon Aiy legs, when 1 found 
the gendarme lying on the ground, breathing heavily, but in* 
sensible. When O’Brien perceived the gendarme level his 
musket at me, he immediately diojiped from the bou^, right 
upon his head ; this occasioned the musket to go ofF^ without 
hitting me, and at the same time, the weight of O’Brien^s body 
from such a height killed the gendarme, for he expired before 
we left him. >Jow, Peter," said O’Brien, this is the moE4 
fortunate thing in the world, and wilbtake us half through the 
country; but we have no time to lose." He then stripped the 
gehdarme, who still breathed heavily, and dragging him to our 
l)ed of leaves, covered him up, threw off his own clothes, which 
he tied up in a bundle, and gave to me to carry, and put on 
those of the gendarme. I could not help laughing at the me* 
tamorphosis, and, asked O'Brien what be intended. ** Sure, 
Pm a gendarme bringing with me a prisoner, who has escaped." 
He then tied my hands with a cord, shouldered his musket, and 
off we set. We now quitted the wood as soon as we could ; 
for O'Brien said that he had n^fear for the next ten days; and 
so it proved. We had one difficulty, which was, that we were 
going the wrong way; but that* was obviated by travelling 
mostly at night, when no questions were asked, except at the 
cabarets where we lodged, and they did not know which way 
we came. When we stopped at night, my youth excited a great 
deal of commiseration, e|peciaUy from the females; and in one 
instance 1 was offered assistance'fo escape. 1 consented to it, 
but at the same time informed O’Brien of the plan proposed. 
O’Brien kept watch—I dressed myself, and was at the open 
window, when he rushed in, seizing me, and declaring th*t |;ie 
would inform the government of the conduct of the parties. 
Their confusion and distress was very great. They olKned 
O’Brien tw^ty, thirty, forty, Napofeons, if he would hush it 
up, for they were aware of the *penalty and imprisonment 
O’Brien repUld that he /roukl not accept of any money in odm- 
promise of his duty, that after he had given me into tltt ihiarge 
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of the gen(ll^me of the next post^ his business was at an end, 
and he must r^urn to Flushing, where he was stationed. 

1 have a sister there," replied the hostess, ** who keeps an 
inn. You^Il w?nt good quarters, and a friendly cup; do not 
denounce us, and 1 '11 give you a letter to her^ which, if it 
does not prove of service, you oan then return and give the 
information.** « 

O’Brien consented; the* letter was delivered, and read to 
him, in which the sister was requested, by the love she bore 
to the wgter, to dt) all she could for the bearer, who had the 
power of making the whole faAily miserable, but had refused 
so to do. O’Brien potketed the letter, filled his brandy flask, 
and saluting all the women, left the cabaret, dragging me aftel- 
Jiira with a cord. The only difference, as' O’Brien observed 
after he went out, was, tljat he (O’Brien) kissed all tlie women, 
and the women all kissed me. In this way, we had proceeded 
by Charleroy and Louvain, and were within a few miles* of 
Malines, when a circumstance occurred which embarrassed us 
not a little. We were following our route, avoiding Malines, 
which was a fortified town, and at the time were in a narrow 
lane, with wide ditches, full of water, on each side. At the 
turning of a sharp corner we met the gendarme who hail 
supplied O’Brien with a map of the town of Givet. “ Good 
morning, comrade,” said he to O’Brien, looking earnestly at 
him, " whom have we liere ? *’ » 

A young Englishman, whom picked up close by, es¬ 
caped from prison.” ^ 

Where from ? ” 

''He will not say ; but I suspect from Givet.” 

" There are two, who have escaped from Givet/* replied he: 
" how they escaped no one can imagine; but,** continued he, 
again looking at O’Brieiv '' Vvec les l^ravefi, il n*y a rien d^inu 
pomble,** 

" That is true,” replied O’Brien; " I have taken one, the 
otheyr cannot be far ofi'. You had better look for him.** 

i should look to find him,’* replied the j||j|plrrae, " for 
yaa.hnow that to retake a runaway prisoner w.i^tain promo¬ 
tion. You will be made*a cori)oral.** • 

So much the better,'* replied O’Brien ; " adieu^ jfioKi amV* 
i ** Nay, I merely came for a walk, ^nd will with you 
|U>>^^ne8, where of course you are bound.” 
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" We shall not get there to-night,** said P*Brien, ** my 
prisoner is too much fatigued.** J 

" Well, then, we will go as far as we can j and I will assist 
you. Perhaps we may fin<l the second, who, I understand, 
obtained a map of the fortress by some means or another.** 

We at once perceived that we were ^discovered. He after¬ 
wards told us that the body of a gendarme had been found in 
the wood, no doubt murdered by the prisoners, and that the 
body was stripped naked. I wonder,’* coijtinued he, ** whe¬ 
ther one of the prisoners put qn his clothes, and pdised as a 
gendarme.** • 

. " Peter,’* said O’Brien, ** are we to murder this man or not ? ” 

1 should say not; pretend to trust him, and then we may 
give him (he slip.** This was said during the time that the 
gendarme stopped a moment behind t!s. 

WeU, we’ll try; but first I'll put him off his guard.** 
When the gendarme came up'with us, O'Brien observed, that 
the EnglLsh prisoners were very liberal; that he knew that a 
liundred Napoleons were often paid for assistance, and he 
thought that no corporal’s rank was equal to a sum that would 
VB Prance make tl man happy and independent for life. 

Very true,*' replied the gendarme; and let me only look 
upon tliat sum, and 1 will guarantee a positive safety out of 
Franqe,** 

Then we understand each’fither,** replied O'Brien; “ this 
boy will give two hundrfed—one half shall be yours, if you 
wdll assist.*' • 

" I will think of it,** replied the gendarme, who then talked 
about indifferent subjects, until we arrived at a small town 
called Acardiot, where we proceeded to a tabaret. The usual 
curiosity passed over, we were l^t alone, O’Brien telling the 
gendarme that he would expect hi^ reply that night or to¬ 
morrow morning. The gendanve said, to-morrow morning. 
O'Brien requesting him to take charge of me, he called the 
woman of the cabaret to show him a room ; she showed him 
one or two, wlbUeh he refused, as not sufficiently safe for the 
prisoner. Xhe woman laughed at the idea, observing, What 
had he to fear from a pauvre enfant like me ? ** 

‘'Yet thi&l pauvre mfant escaped from Givet,** replied 
O’Brien. These JSnglishmen are devils from their birth.” 
The last room showed to O’Brien suited him, and he dbose it 

u S 
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•—die woman not presuming to f»mtmdict a gendarme* ^ As 
soon as they cai^e down again^ O'Brien ordered me to bed^ anil 
went up stairs with me. He bolted the door, and pulling me 
to the larg^ chimney, we put our heads up, and whispered, 
that our conversation should not be heard. This man is not 
to be trusted,** said O’Brien, and we must give him the slip. 
1 know my way out oi* the .inn, and we must return the way 
we came, and then strike off in anodier direction.*’ 

But will he permit us ? ” 

Not^if he can help it; Ijut I shall soon find out his 
manoeuvres.” , 

O'Brien tlien went and stopped the key-hole, by hanging hi& 
handkerchief across it, and stripping himself of his gendarme 
uniform, put on his own clothes; then stuffed the blankets and 
pillow into the gendarme^ dress, and laid it down on the out¬ 
side of the bed, as if it were a man sleeping in his clothes -r- 
indeed it was an admirable deception. He laid his musket by 
the side of the image, and then did the same to my bed, 
making it appear as if there was a person asleep in it, of my 
size, and putting my cap on the pillow. Nour, Peter, we'll 
see if he is watching us. He will wait till he thinks we arg, 
asleep.’* The light still remaineil in tlie room, and about an 
hour afterwards we heard a noise of one treading on the stairs, 
upon which, as agreed, we crept under the bed. The latch of 
our door was tried, and findhig it open, which he did not 
expect, the gendarme entered, and looking at both beds went 
uway. Now,’* said I, aftef the gendarme had gone down 
stains, O’Brien, ought we not to escape ? ’* 

I *ve been thinking of it, Peter, and I have {Utme to a 
resolution that we c&n manage it better. He is certain to come 
again in an hour or two. It is^nly eleven. Now, I’ll play him a 
trick/’ O’Brien then took One of the blankets, made it fast to the 
window, whifdi he left wide open, and at the same time disar¬ 
ranged ^ images he had made up, so as to let the gendarme 
perceive that they were counterfeit. We again crept under the 
bed, and, as O’Brien foretold, in about an hbur more the 
gen^teme returned; our Igmp was still burning but he bad a 
li^t of his own. He looked at the beds, ppreeived a^ once 
dmt he bad been duped, went to the open windpw, and then 
exclaimed, Sacre Dieuf Us m*ont SSiappS* et Je m aiu# plm 
eWWttI, JP*—ire/ d la cdoarc/” A midi^ out the 
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roonij and in a few minutes afterwards, we heard him open the 
street door, and go away. 

That will do, Peter,’* said O’Brien, liftughing; '' now 
we’ll be off also, although there’s no great hurry*” O’Brien 
then resumed his dress of a gendarme; and about an hour 
afterwards we went down, and wishing the hostess all happi¬ 
ness, quitted the cabaret, returning ^e same road by which 
we had come, “ Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, "we're in a bit 
of a puzzle. This dress wo’n’t do any more, still there’s a 
respectability about it, which will hot allow me to «|»ut it off 
till the last moment.” We walked on till daylight, when we 
hid ourselves in a copse of trees. At night we again started 
*for tile forest of Ardennes, for O'Brien said our best chance 
was to return, until they supposed that we had had time to 
effect oui" escape; but we never reached the forest, for on 
the next day a violent snow-storm came on; it continued 
Without intermission for four days, during which we suffered 
much. Our money was not exhausted, as 1 had drawn upon 
my father for 6*0/., which, with the disadvantageous exchange, 
had given me fifty Napoleons. Occasionally O’Brien crept 
into a cabaret, agd Obtained provisions ; but as we dare not be 
^een together as before, we were always obliged to sleep in 
the open air, the ground being covered more than three feet 
with snow. On the fifth day, being then six days from the 
fore^ of Ardennes, we hid omseelves in a small wood, about a 
quarter of a mile from the road. 1 remained there, while 
O'Brien, as a gendaripe, went to*obtain provisions. As usual, 
1 looked out for the best shelter during his absence, and what 
was my^orror at falling in with a man and woman who lay 
dead in Ihe snow, having evidently perished from the Incle¬ 
mency of the weather.. Just as I discovered them, O’Brien 
returned, and I told him: he went with me to view the 
bodies. They were dressed ^in a strange attire, ribands 
pinned upon their clothes, and two pairs of very high stilts 
lying by their sides. O'Briqn surveyed them, and then 
** Peter, this Is the very best thing that could have happened 
to us. We may now walk throug^h France without soiling 
onr feet wiUi the cursed country.” 

" How do YOU mean ? ” 

I mean,*^ said he/ diat these are the people that we 
mef near Montpdier, who came from the landes/ walking 

X 4 
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about on their stilts for the amusement of others^ to obtain 
money. In their own country they are obliged to walk so. 
NoWj Peter, it appears to me that the man's clothes will fit 
me, and the girl’s (poor creature, how pretty she looks, cold 
in death !) will fit you. All we have to do is to practise a 
little, and then away we start.” * 

O’Brien then, with som^ difficulty, pulled oflp the man’s 
jacket and trowsersj and having so done, buried him in the 
snow. * The poor ^girl was despoiled of her gown and upper 
petticoat ^/ith every decency, and also buried. We collected 
the clothes and stilts, and removed to another quarter of the 
wood, where we found a well-shelteretl spot, and took our 
meal. As we did not travel that night as usual, wc had to 
prepare our own bed. We scraped away the snow, and made 
ourselves as comfortable % is we could without a fire, but the 
weather was dreadful. 

Peter,” said O’Brien, I’m melancholy. Here, drink 
plenty;” and he handed me the fiask of spirits, which had 
never been empty, 

"Drink more, Peter.” 

I " I cannot, O’Brien, without being tipsy.’^ 

" Never mind that,drink more; see how these two poor devils 
lost their lives by falling asleep in the snow. Peter,” said 
O'Brien, starting up, "you sha'n't sleep here —follow me.” 

I expostulated in vain. Itx^^as almost dark, and he led 
me to the village, near which he pitched upon a hovel (a sort 
of outhouse), Peter, here cs shelter ^ lie down and sleep, 
and I’ll keep the watch. Not a word, I will have it — down 
at once.” ^ 

I'did so, and in«a very few minutes was fast aidi^p, for 1 
warworn out with cold and l^tigue. por several days we had 
walked ^ night, and the^rest we gained by day was trifling. 
O how I longed for a warm be^ with four or five blankets! Just 
as the day broke, O'Brien roused me; he had stood sentry 
all«night, and looked very haggari}. 

" O’Brieo, you are ill,” said I. 

'*ifI^Not a Wt; but I've emptied the brandy-fiask: and that’s 
aMjob. However, it is to he remedied.” ^ ^ 

v We then letnmod to the’wood in a tniszHng /tin l^d fog, 
weather had changed, and thA firost had broken up, 
^tewthaw was even worse than the frost, and we fdfc the cold 
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more. O'Brien again insisted upon my sleeping in the out- 
house^ but this time I positively refused without he would also 
sleep there^ pointing out to him^ that we rai^ no more risk, 
and perhaps not so much, as if he staid outside. ^Finding I 
was positive, he at last consented, and we both gained it unper. 
ceived. We laid down, but 1 did not go to deep for some 
time, 1 was so anxious to see O'Bpen fast asleep. He went 
in and out several times, during which I pretended to be fast 
asleep; at last it rained in torrents, and then he laid down 
again, and in a few minutes, overpowered by nature/ he fell 
fast asleep, snoring so loudly^ th*at I was pfraid some one would 
hear us. 1 then got up and watched, occasionally lying down 
and slumbering awhile, and then going to the door. 


CHAPTER Iir. 

XXALTED WITH OUR SUCCESS, WS MARCH THROUGH FRAKCK WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THE GROUND—1 BECOME FEMININE — WX ARK VOI.UN- 
TARY CONSCRIPTS.^ ■ 

At day-break 1 called O’Brien, who jumped up in a great 
hurry. 

“ Sure I’ve been asleep, Petey*" 

Yes, you have," replied I, " and I thank Heaven that 
you have, for no one could standj such fatigue as you have 
much longer; and if you fall ill, what will become of me ?" 
This was touching him on the right point. 

Well,^eter, since there’s no harm conie of it, there *8 no 
harm done. I've had sleep enough for the next week, that’s 
certain." * * , 

We returned to the wood; the snow had disappeared, and 
the rain ceased; the sun shone outVrom between the clouds and 
we felt warm. * ^ 

Don’t pass so near that way," said O’Brien, ** we shall 
see the poor creatures, now that the snow is gone. Peter, we 
must shift our quarters tp<-night, for I have been to every es* 
baret in the viUagd*, and I cannot go there any more withqnit 
suspicion, althdigh I amii gendarme." 

We^mained there riU the evening, and then 8eto0> stUI' 
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returning towards Givet* About an hour before daylight we 
arrived at a copse of trees close to the road-side, and sur¬ 
rounded by a ^tch, not above a quarter of a mile from a vil¬ 
lage. - It appears to me/* said O’Brien, that this will do ; 
I will now put you there, and then go boldly to the village 
and see what I can get, for here we must stay at least a week.” 

We walked to thd copse, and the ditch being rather too 
wide for me to leap, O’Brien laid the four stilts together, so as 
to fonn a bridge, over which 1 contrived to walk. Tossing to 
me all Ike bundles, and desiring me to leave the stilts as a 
bridge for him on his return, *he«et off to the village with his 
musket on his riioulder. He was away two hours, when lie 
returned with a large supply of provisions, the best we had 
•ever had. French saucissons seasoned with garlic, which I 
thought delightful; foucr bottles of brandy, beside's his flask; 
a piece of hung beef, and six loaves of bread, besides half a 
baked goose and part of a large pie. ' 

** There,” said he, we have enough for a good week ; 
and look here, Peter, this is better than all.” And he showed 
me too large horse-rugs. 

“ Excellent,” repli^ I ; now we shaU be comfortable.” 

** I paid honestly for all but these rugs,” observed O’BrieTi ; 
I was afraid to buy them, so,l stole them. However, we’ll 
leave them here for those they belong to — it’s only borrowing, 
after all.” *» * 

We BOW prepared a very comfortable shelter with branches, 
which we wove together, and laying the leaves in the sun to 
dry, soon obtained a soft bed to put our horse-rug on, while 
we covered ourselves up with the other. Our bridge of stilts 
we had removed,that we felt ourselves quite secure from 
surprise. That evening we did nqthing but carouse — the 
goose, the pie^ the sauciseons^ big as my arm, were alternately 
attacl^, and we went to the ditch to drink water, and then 
ate again. This was quite nappiness to what we had suffered, 
q^ecially with the prospect of p good bed. At dark, to bed 
we went, and slept soundly ; I never felt more refreshed dur.. 
iug fm wanderings. At day-light O’Brien got up. 

'^Now, Peter, a little practice before breakfast!^” 

^ What practloe do you: mean ? ” ‘ 

** Mean! why cm the stilts. I el^et in a 4reck that jroii*ll 
to. dance a gavotte at least; for mind me, Pe^, ybu 
out of France upon these stilts, depend upon it.” 
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O'Brien then took the stilts belonging to the man, giving 
me those of the woman. We strapped them to our thighs, 
and by fixing our backs to a tree, contrived to upright upon 
them; but at the first attempt to walk, O'Brien fell to the 
right, and 1 fell to the left. O’Brien feU against a tree, but 
I fell on my nose, and made it bleed very much ; however we 
laughed and got up again, andalthoughwe had several falls, atlast 
we made a better hand of them. We then had some difficulty 
in getting down again, but we found out how^ by again resort¬ 
ing to a tree. After breakfast we strapped them on agkiin, and 
practised, and so we continued to do for the whole day, when 
we again attacked our provisions, and fell asleep uncler our 
horse-rug. This continued for five days, by which time, be¬ 
ing constantly on tlie stilts, we became very expert ; and al-«* 
though I cbuld not dance a gavotte •>- for 1 did not know 
what that was — I could hop about with them with the great¬ 
est &ise. 

One day’s more practice,” said O'Brien, “ for our pro¬ 
visions will last one day more, and then we start; but this 
time we must rehearse in costume.” 

O’Brien then drgssed me in the poor girl’s clothes, and him- 
8^ in the man’s ; they fitted very well, and the last day we 
practised as man and woman. 

“ Peter, you make a very pretty girl,” said O’Brien. 

'' Bht, O’Brien,” replied I, f%as these petticoats are not 
very warm, 1 mean to cut off my trowsers up to my knees, and 
wear them underneatli.” » 

« That’s aU right,” said O'Brien. 

The next morning we made use of our stilts to cross the 
ditch, and carrying tliem in our hands we boldly set off'on the 
high road to Malines. ^e met several people, g^s-d'armes 
and others, but with the excepdoiS^of «ome remarks upon my 
good looks, we passed unnoticed. Towards the evening we ar¬ 
rived at the village where, we had slept in the outhouse, and as 
soon as we entered it, we put ^ odr stilts, and commenced A 
march. When the crowd had gathered we held out our capo,^ 
and receiving nine or ten sous, we entered a cabaret. Many, 
questions wei^ asked US| as to wl^re we came from, and O’Briad 
answd’ed, teOing lies innumerable. ' 1 played the modest 
and. wfo stated Ifwas his sister, appeared very cai^i^ 

and jealous of any attention* We slept well, and die lisaa 
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morning continued our route to Malines.* We very often put 
on our stilts for practice on the road^ which detained us very 
muchj and it not until the eighth day, without any variety 
or any interruption, that we arrived at Malines. As we entered 
the barriers we put on our stilts, and marched boldly on. The 
guard at the gate stopped us, not from suspicion, but to amuse 
themselves and 1 was forced to submit to several kisses from 
their garlic lips btfore we were allowed to enter the town. We 
agaid igpounted op our stilts, for the guard had forced us to 
dismouift, or they could not h^^’c kissed me, every now and then 
imitating a dance, until we arived at the ffmndeplace, where we 
stopped opposite the hotel, and commenced a sort of waltz whi^h 
we had practised. The people in the hot^l looked out of the 
^window to see our exhibition, and whep we had finished 1 went 
up to the windows with\}’Brien's cap to collect money. What 
was my surprise to perceive Colonel O’Briefl looking full in, my 
face, and staring very hard at me? what was my greater 
astonishment at seeing Celeste, who immediately recognised 
me, and ran hack to the sofa in the room, putting her hands 
up to her eyes, and crying out, C’est lui, e'est lui! Fortunately 
O’Brien was close to me, or I should have^allen, but he sip)- 
ported me. “ Peter, ask the crowd for money, or you are 
lost." I did so, and collecting some pence, then asked him 
what; 1 ^lould do. Go back to the window — you can then 
judge of what will happed.*' I returned to the window; 
Colonel O’Brien had disappeared, Uut Celeste was there, as if 
waiting for me. 1 held ouf the cap to her, and she thrust her 
hand into it. The cap sunk with the weight. I took out a 
purse, which I kept closed, in my hand, and put it into my 
bosom. Celeste flien retired from the window, and when she 
hsd gone ^ the back of th%room kissed her hand to me, and 
went out at the door. 1 remained stupided for a moment, but 
O'j^rten roused me, and we quitted the Grande Plcuse, taking up 
our;<}iuirmr8 at a little cabaret. On examining the purse, 1 
fbohd fifty Napoleons in it: these must have been obtained 
from her father/^ ' I cried over them with delight. O’Brien 
will also much afiheted at the kindness of the cornel. He *s 
f jteal O'Brien, every i^ch of Ito,” said, he: even this 
; vterued country man *t spoU the breei" I * 

,^At fhe cabaret where we stopped we were ^brified, that 
who was at the hotd been* api^iUittid to the 
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command of the strong fort of Bergen-op.Zoom^ and was 
proceeding thither. 

'* We must not chance to meet him again, if possible/* said. 
O'Brien; " it would be treading too close upon'the heels of his 
duty. Neither will it do to appear on stilts among the dikes ; 
so, Peter, we'll just stump on clear of this town, and then 
we’ll trust to our wits.*' ^ 

We walked out of the town early in the morning, after 
O’Brien had made purchases of some of the clothes usualW worn 
by the peasantry. When within a few miles of St. l^cholas, 
we threw away our stilts and the clothes which we had on, and 
dressed ourselves in those O’Brien had purchased. O’Brien 
had not forgot to provide us with two large brown-coloured 
blankets, which we strapped on to our shoulders, as the soldiers* 
do their co£tts« • 

“ But what are we to pass for now, C)'Brien ? " 

‘•peter, I will settle that point before night. My wits are 
working, hut I like to trust to chance for a stray idea or so ; 
we must walk fast, or wc shall be smothered with the gnow.” 

It was bitter cold weather, and the snow had fallen heavily 
during the whole <^y; but although nearly dusk, there was a 
UTTght moon ready for us. We walked very fast, and soon 
observed persons ahead of us. Let us overtake them, we 
may obtain some information.” As we came up with them, 
one of* them (they were both lads of seventeen to eighteen) 
said to O'Brien, “ I thought we were the last, but 1 was mis¬ 
taken. Ilow far is it now to St. Nicholas 

H<»w should I know ? ” replied O'Brien, I am a stranger 
in these parts as well as yourself.” 

From what part of France do you com«»? ” demanded the* 
other, his teeth chatteri^ with the cold, for he was badly 
clothed, and with little defence fri^ the inclement weather. 
From Montpelier,*’ replied O’Brien. 

And I from Toulouse. A sad change, comrade, from 
olives and vines to such a* dim^te this. Curse the conscripiii 
tion: 1 intended to have taken a little wife next year.” 

O’Brien gave rne a push, as if to say, '^ilere’s something 
that will do,”*and then continued—* 

" And curse the* conscription I say too, for I had just 
rifidj Slid,now Ay wife i^left to be annoyed by the 
of tliegetier^* But it can't be helped. C^&tt pour 
la jFrnrM^e etpour h gUnre** 
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" ** We shall he too late to get a hillet,** replied the other, 

and not a sous have I in my pockets. 1 doubt if I get up 
rdth the main^body till they are at Flushing. By our route, 
they are ftt Axel to-day.” 

" If we arrive at St. Nicholas we shall do weH,” replied 
O’Brien j '‘'but I have a little money left, and I'll not see a 
comrade want a sup*per qr a bed who is going to serve his 
country. You can repay me when we meet at Flushing.” 

"•That I willj^with thanks/’ replied the Frenchman, “and 
so will 9aques, here, if you lyill trust him.” I 

“ With pleasure,’*, replied O'Brien, who then entered into 
a. long conversation, by which he drew out from the Frenchmen 
that a party of conscripts had been ordered to Flushing, and 
•"that -they had dropped behind the main body. O'Brien passed 
himself off as a conscript belonging to the party,' and me as 
his brother, who had resolved to join the army as a drummer, 
rather than part with him. In about an hour we arrived at 
St. Nicholas, and after some difficulty obtained entrance into 
a cabaret. “Fi'uc !a France!** said O’Brien, going up to the 
fire, and throwing the snow off his hat. In a short time we 
were seated to a good supper and very V:olerable wine, the 
hostess sitting down by us, and listening to the true narratives 
of the real conscripts, and the false one of O’Brien. After 
supper the conscript who first addressed us pulled out his printed 
paper, with the route laid liown, and observed that we were 
. two days behind the others. O’Brien read it over, and laid it 
..on the table, at the same %ime calling for more wine, having 
already pushed it round very freely. We did not drink much 
ourselves, but plied them hard, and at last the conscript com.- 
menced the whole history of his intended marriage and his 
disappointment, tearing hU hair, apd crying now and then. 

'♦ Never mind,” interrupted O’Brien, every two or three minutes, 
^[buwm un autre coup pov^, la ^Mr$ /” and thus he continued 
tp make them both drink until they reeled away to bed, for- 
^tatting their prlnt^ wbich O'Brien had some time 

IMbre i^ipped awaj^ from the table. We also retired to our 
wlton O’Bl^if ol^^erved to me, Peter, this descriptiq^ 
f»\i|s tfiudi ine as I am to old Nick; ^t that’s con- 
a^uence, as nobody goes willingly as a tonscripl^at^ therefore 
^y wltl never have a doubt but thft it is all right tfpPe must' 
lieM^eariT to-morrow, while these good people in bed. 
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Bud steal a long march upon them. 1 consider that we are now 
safe as far as Hushing.” 


CHAPTER IV. . 

VliAT OCCU&AKD AT FLUSHIKO^ AND WHAT OCCUa&AD WHEN WX GOT 

OUT or FLUSUIMG. 

a 

An hour before day-break we Itarted; the snow was thick 
*on the ground, but the sky was clear, and without any difficulty 
or‘interruption we passed through the towns of Axel and Halst, 
arrived at Terneuse on the fourth day, and went over to Flushing . 
in company %vith about a dozen more stragglem from the main 
body. As we landed, the guard asked us whether we were 
cons^ripts. O’Brien replied that he was, and held out his 
paper. They took bis name, or rather that of the person it 
belonged to, down in a book, and told him that he must apply 
to the Hat major before three o'clock. We passed on, delighted 
with our success, ai^d then O'Brien pulled out tlie letter which 
hSd been given to him by the woman of the cabaret who had 
offered to assist me to escape when O'Brien passed offi as a 
gendarme, and reading the address, demanded his way to the 
street. We soon found out the l^r^use, and entered. 

** Conscripts! ” said the. woman of the house, looking at 
O'Brien ; 1 am biUetetl full already* It must be a mistake. 

Where is your order 

* Read,” said O’Brien, handing her the letter. 

She read the letter, and putting it into«her neckerchief, 
desired him to follow her. O'Brien beckoned me to come, and 
we went into a small room. Wfifat can 1 do for you ?'' said 
the woman ; ^*1 will do aU in my power; but, alas! you will 
march from here in two or three days.’^ 

“ Islfiver mind,” replied O’Brien, "we will talk the mattg^ 
over by and by, but at present only oblige ns by letting us 
remain in this little room : we do not wish to be seen.” . 

" CommmVdonc! —you a conBcript,*and not wish to be s^i^ 
Are you, then, intehding to desert ? ”• 

Answer melone quesfon; you have read that letter^ do 
yoi^ ^tend to act up to ite purport, as your sister requests?*!^ 
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^ ** As I hope for merc^ 1 will^ if 1 suffer every thing. She 
is a dear sister^ and would not wHite so earnestly if she had 
not strong rearons. My house and every thing you command 
are yours—can I say more?** 

** But/* continued O'Brien, ** suppose I did intend to desert, 
would you then assist me ?** 

At my peril,*’ replied the woman: “ have you not assisted 
my family when jn difficulty ? *’ 

Well, then, I will not at present detain you from your 
busincTss ; I have heard you called several times. Let us have 
dinner when convenient, and"we will remain here.’* V 

If I have any knowledge of phiz — what d'ye \all it^' 
observed O’Brien, after she left us, ** there is honesty in that 
woman, and 1 must trust her, but not yet; we must wait till 
the conscripts have g^ne.*' 1 agreed with O’Brien, and we 

remained talking until an hour afterwards, when the woman 
brought us our dinner. 

“ What is your name ?** inquired O’Brien. 

" Louise Eustache j you might have read it on the letter.** 
Are you married ? ** 

O yes, these six years. My husband is seldom at home; 
y>ha is a Flusliing pilot. A bard life, harder even than that of 
' a soldier. Who is this lad ? ” 

He is my brother, who, if I go as a soldier, intends to 
volunteer as a drummer.** ^ 

^ Pauvre enfant / cent domma^eP 
, The cabaret was full of,conscripts and other people, so that 
' the hostess had enough to do. At night we were shown by 
into a small bed*Toom, adjoining the room we occupied. 
You are quite^alone here : the conscripts are to muster to. 
morrow, 1 find, in the Plam dArmes^ at two o’clock; do you 
intend to go?” , * 

No/* replied O’Brien: '' they will think that I am be- 
It is of no consequence.” 

j Wei!/* replied the woman, do as you please, you'may 
me; hut I am so busy,” without any one to asnst me, 
. thatun^tlji they leave the town, 1 can hardly find time to speak 

be soon, enough, my good hostess/' replied 
: ^ 'teoeir.*' • i 

^ii^The next evenlnj^ the wnmau*came in, in some alarm, 

^v^yj^^CP thiit ft nnnscrint had arrived whris(» if«mpbAd Iwopn (riv<»n 
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in before, and that the person who had given it in had not 
mustered at the place. That the conscript had declared, that 
his pass had been stolen from him by a pcrsoji widi whom he 
had stopped at St. Nicholas, and that there were orders for a 
strict search to be made through the town, as it was known 
that some English officers had escaped, and it was supposed 
tliat one of them had obtained the pass. Surely you’re 
not English?” inquired the woman, looking earnestly at 
O’Brien. 

Indeed, but I am, my dear,” replied O’Brien : 7 and so 
is this lad with me; and the favour which your sister requires 
is, that you help us over the water, for «wluch service there are 
one hundred louis ready to be paid upon delivery of us.” 

Ohj mon Dieu ! mais cast impossible” 

Impossible ! '* replied O'Brien; " was that the answer 1 
gave your sister in her trouble ? ” * 

A a nioins cest difficile” 

“ That’s quite another concern; hut with your husband a 
pilot! I sliould think a great part of the difficulty removed.” 

" My husband! I’ve no power over him,” replied the wo¬ 
man, putting the apron up to her eyes. 

K But one huifdred louis may have,” replied O’Brien. 

“ There is truth in that,” observed the woman, after a 
pause; but what am I to do, if they come to search the 
bouse ? ” 

Send us out of it, until yb^ can find an opportunity to 
send us to England. 1 "leave it all to you — your sister ex¬ 
pects it from you.” 

And she shall not be disappointed, if God helps us,” re¬ 
plied the woman, after a short pause; ** but 1 fear you must 
have this house and the town also to-nigh?.” 

“ How are we to leawe the tc^rn ?” 

I will arrange that; be ready at*four o’clock, for the gates 
are shut at dusk. 1 must go •now, for there is no time to 
be lost.” 

** We are in a nice mess *<iiow, O’Brien,” observed I, «fter 
the woman had quitted the room. 

Devil-a-bit, Peter; I feel no anxiety whatever, except at 
leaving such good quarters.” 

We packed up all^our effects, not forgetting our two 
blankets, and waited thi return of the hostess. In about aw 
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hour she entered the room. ** I have spoken to my husband's 
sister^ who lives about two miles on the road to Middelburg. 
She is in town i^w, for it is market-day, and you will be safe 
where she glides wou. I told her, it was by my husband’s re¬ 
quest, or she would not have consented. Here, boy, put on 

these clothes: I will assist vou.*’ Once more I was dressed as 

« 

a girl, and when ray elothes were on, O’Brien burst out into 
laughter at my blue stockings and short petticoats. II nest 
pits mal*^ observed the hostess, as she fixed a small cap on my 
head, an<][ then tie^. & kerchief under my chin, which partly hid 
my face. O’Brien put on a •'great coat, which the woman 
handed to him, with a'wide-brimmed hat. Now follow me!’ 
She led us into the street, which was thronged, till we arrived 
at the market-place, when she n»et another woman, who joined 
fier. At the end of the market-place stood a small jrarse and 
cart, into which the strange woman and 1 mounted, while 
O'Brien, by the directions of the landlady, led the horse through 
the crowd until we arrived at the barriers, when she wished 
us good day in a loud voice before the guard. The guard took 
no notice of us, and wc passed safely through, and found our¬ 
selves upon a neatly-paved road, as straight as an arrow, and 
lined on each side with high trees and a difbh. In about ap ^ 
hour we stopped near to the farm-house of the woman who 
was in charge of us. “ Do you observe that wood V said she 
to O'Brien, pointing to one about half a mile from the road. 
** 1 dare not take you into the* house, my husband is so vio¬ 
lent against the English who captured his schuyt, and made 
him a poor man, tliat be woufd inform against you immediately; 
but go you there, make yourselves as comfortable as you can 
to-night, and to-morrow' I will send you what you want. 
Adieu ! Je vous plains pauvre enfant,” saul she looking at 
me, as she drove off in the c$^t towards her own house. 

** Peter,” said O’Brieh, I think that her kicking us out 
of her house is a proof of ker sincerity, and therefore I say 
no more about it; we have the brandy-flask to keep up our 
s^JIkits. Now then for the woad, though, by tbe powers, I 
shall have no relish for any of your pic-nic parties, as they 
call them^ for the next twelve years.” , 

But, O’Brien, bow I get over this ditch in petticoats } 

X i^ld- hardly leap it in my own clothes." 

’ ^ l^ou must tie your petticoats rouiAd your waist and make 
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a good run; get over as far as you can, and I will drag ypu 
tlirough the rest." 

But you forget that we are to sleep the wood, and 
that it’s no laughing matter to get wet through, freezing so 
hard as it does now." 

Very true, Peter ; hut as the snow lies so deep upon the 
ditch, perhaps the ice may bear. 1 ’ll ^ry ; if it bears me, it 
will not condescend to bend at yoftr shrimp of a carcass." 

O’Brien tried the ice, which was firm^ and we both walked 
over, and making all the haste we icould, afrived at |3ie wood, 
as the woman cs^ed it, but wRich was not more than a clump 
of trees of about half an acre. We cleared away the snow for 
’about six feet round a very hollow part, and then O’Brien cut 
stakes and iixed fhein in the earth, to which we stretched one 
blanket. • The snow being about two feet deep, there was 
jdonty of room to creep underneath the blanket. We then 
cMlected all the leaves we could, beating the snow off them, 
a)ul laid them at the bottom of the hole; over the leaves we 
spread the other blanket, and taking our bundles in, we then 
stopped up with snow every side of the upper blanket, except 
the hole to cree^in at. It was quite astonishing what a warm 
* place this became in a short time after we had remained in it. 
It was almost too warm, although the weather outside was 
piercingly colck After a good meal and a dose of brandy, we 
both fell fast asleep, but not ui^til I bad taken off my woman’s 
attire and resumed my own clothes. We never slept better oi 
more warmly than we did in this hole which we had made or 
die ground, covered with ice ana snow. 


• V 

CHAPTER* V. 

% 

• 

>’bRIXV parts COMPANT to hurt for provisions, ARD 1 HATS OTHEl 

COMPARV IR CONSEQUERCR AROTKER HUNT O’BRIEK FAWETI 

CALX/V MOURNS MY DEATH AND FINDS ME AUVE—WE ESCA^. 


Fhb ensuing morning we looked out anxiously for the promise 
issistance, for <,we were not very rich in provisions, althot^ 
vhat we had were of^a very go^ quality. It was not unt 
^hree o’clock in the Afternoon that we perceived a Hide gii 

• V 2 
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coining towards us, escorted by a large mastiff. When she 
arrived at the copse of trees where we lay concealed, she cried 
out to the dog ip Dutch, who immediately scoured the wood 
until he came to «ur hiding-place, when he crouched down at 
the entrance, harking furiously, and putting us in no small 
dread, lest he should attack us; hut the little girl spoke to 
him again, and he rennained in the same position, looking at 
us, wagging his tail, with his under jaw lying on the snow. 
She SQon came up, and looking underneath, put a basket in, 
and noddfd her head. We? emptied the basket. O’Brien took 
out a napoleon and offered it** to her; she refused it, but 
O'Brien forced it into her hand, upon which she again spoke 
to the dog, who commenced barking so furiously at us, tliat' 
we expected every moment he would fly upbn us. The girl 
at the same time presentipg the napoleon, and pointing to the 
dog, I went forward and took the napoleon from her, at which 
ahe immediately silenced the enormous brute, and laughing kt 
us, hastened away. 

‘'By the powers, that’s a fine little girl!" said O’Brien; 

“ I’ll back her and her dog i^ainst any man. Well, I never 
had a dog set at me for giving money before, hut we live and 
learn, Peter; now let’s see what she brought in the basket.”**" 
We found hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham, 
with a large bottle of gin. “ What a nice little girl! I hope 
she will often favour us with Ijer company. 1 ’ve been think¬ 
ing, Peter, that we’re quite as well off here, as in a midship¬ 
man's berth.” ^ 

' “You forget that you are a lieutenant.” 

“ Well, so 1 did, Peter, and that’s the truth, but it’s the 
foj’ce of habit. Npw let’s make our dinner. It’s a new- 
fashioned way though, of making a meal, lying down; but 
however, it’s economical,,for “ft must take longer to swallow 
the victuals.” 

“ The Homans used to eat* their meals lying down, so I 
have read, O’Brien.” 

can't say that I ever heard*it mentioned in Ireland, but 
that don’t prove that it was not the case; so, Peter, I’ll take 
your word for it. Murder! how fast it shows' again. I 
wonder what my father^s tbktktng on just at this 
I ’,This observation of O Biien induced us to ^k abcntl our 
^ds and telations in England, and &erinuc!n eonvmfsation 
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pre fell fast asleep. The next morning we found the snow 
bad fallen about eight inches, and weighed down our upper 
blanket so much, that we were obliged to^o out and cut 
stakes to support it up from the inside. Whtle we,were thus 
employed, we heard a loud noise and shouting, and perceived 
several men, apparently armed and accompanied with dogs, 
running straight in the direction of the wood where we were 
encamped. We were much alarmed, thinking that they were 
in searcfi of us, but on a sudden they turned off in another 
direction, continuing with the same* speed as before. , What 
could it be?*’ said I to O’Brien. "I can't exactly say, 
Peter; but 1 should think that they w^rt hunting something, 
and the only game that 1 think likely to he in such a place as 
this are otters.’* *1 was of the same opinion. We expected 
the little girl, but she did not come, and after looking out for 
her till dark, we crawled into our ^ole and supped upon the 
remainder of our provisions.” 

The next day, as may be supposed, we were very anxious 
for her arrival, but she did not appear at the time expected. 
Night again came on, and we went to bed without having any 
sustenance, except a small piece of bread that was left, and 
«soine gin which Vas remaining in the flask. ** Peter,” said 
O’Brien,if she don't come again to-morrow, I ’ll try what I 
can do; for 1 ’ve no idea of our dying of hunger here, like the 
two babes in the wood, and beiii^ found covered up with dead 
leaves. If she does not appeaf at three o’clock, 1 ’m off for 
provisions, and 1 don’t see much danger, for in this dress I 
htok as much of a boor as any man in Holland.” 

We passed an uneasy night, as we felt convinced, either 
that the danger was so great that they dare not venture to 
assist us, or, that being over-ruled, they had betrayed us, and 
left us to manage how We coulds^The next morning 1 climbed 
up the only large tree in the copse an^ looked round, especially 
in the direction of the farm-house belonging to the woman who 
had pointed out to us* our place of concealment; but nothing 
was to be seen but one vAt tract of flat country oov#fi«d 
with snow, and now and then a vehicle passing at a distance 
on the Middelburg road. I descended, and found O’Bri^ 
preparing for a start. He was very melancholy, and said to 
me, ** Peter, H1 am ta|gpn, you must, at all rislu, put on your 
girl’s clothea md go Uf Fluj^ing to the cabaznt. The women 
• N 3 
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Ijere, I am sure, will protect you, and send you back to 
England. I only want two napoleons; take ail die rest, you 
Will require thei^. If I am not back by to-night, set off for 
Flushing ^o-morrow morning,” O’Brien waited some time 
longer, talking with me, and it then being past four o’clock, he 
shook me by the hand, and, without speaking, left the wood. 

I never felt miserable-during the whole time since we were 
first put into prison at Toulbn, till that moment, and,,when he 
was a hundred yards off, I knelt down and prayed, lie had 
been absent two «hours, 'and it was quite dusk, when I 
heard a noise at a distance: it^idvanced every moment nearer 
and nearer. On a Kidden, 1 heard a rustling of the bushes, 
and hastened under the blanket, which was covered with snow,' 
in hopes that,they might not perceive the eittrance ; but I was 
fiardiy there before in dashed after me an enormous wolf. I 
cried out, expecting to be torn to pieces every moment; but 
the creature lay on his belly, his moutli wide open, his eyVs 
glaring, and his long tongue hanging out of his mouth, and 
although he touched me, he was so exhausted that he did not 
attack me. The noise increased, and 1 immediately perceived 
that it was the hunters in pursuit of him. I had crawled in 
feet first, the wolf ran in head-foremost, so*that we lay head" 
and tail. I crept out as fast as I could, and perceived men 
and dogs not two hundred yards off in full chase. 1 hastened 
to the large tree, and had not ascended six feet when they 
came up; the dogs flew to the^hole, and in a very short time 
the wolf was kill<^. The hunters being too busy to observe 
me, I had, in the mean time, climbed up the trunk of the tree, 
and hid myself as well as X could, ^ing not fifteen yards 
from them, 1 heard their expressions of surprise as they lifted 
up the blanket and dragged out the dead wolf, which they 
carried away with them; thdSt* converlation being in Dutch, 1 
could not understand it, *bat I was certain that they made use 
of the word Englisfh* Tlfe hunters and dogs quitted the 
copse, and 1 was about to descend, when one of them returned, 
ant pulling up the blankets, roUld them together and walked 
away with them. Fortunately he did not perceive <^ur bundles 
% ^e little light given by the moon. 1 lifted » short time 
|^4hen came down. to do 1 knew net. .,ljf 1 did not 

^Vetbain and O’Brien returned, what wovld he thh^ ? If 1 did, 
^^should be dead with cold l^fore the^oniingv 1 looked for 
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OUT bundles, and found that in the conflict between the dogs 
and the wolf, they had been buried among the Feaves. I recol¬ 
lected O'Brien’s advice, and dressed myself in^the girl’s clothes, 
but I could not make up my mind to go to iFlushhig. So I 
resolved to walk towards the farm-house, which being close to 
tlie road, would give me a chance of meeting with O’Brien. I 
soon arrived tliere, and prowled round *it for some time, but* 
the doors and windows were all fast, and I dared not knock, 
after what the woman had said about lier husband’s inveteracy 
to the English. At last, as 1 looke’d rounef and round, quite 
at a loss what to do, I though? 1 saw a figure at a distance 
proceeding in the direction of the copse. I hastened after it 
and saw it enter. 1 then advanced very cautiously, for althougli 
I thought it might be O’Brien, yet it was possible that it was 
one of the* men who chased the wolf,in search of more plunder. 
But I soon heard O'Brien’s voice, and I hastened towards him. 

J was close to him without his perceiving me, and found him 
sitting down with his face covered up in his two hands. At 
last he cried, O Pater! my poor Pater! are you taken at 
last ? Could I not leave you for one hour in safety } Ochone! 
why did I leave you ? My poor, poor Pater ! simple you were, 
’sure enough, and that’s why I loved you ; but, Pater, I would 
have made a roan of you, for you’d all the materials, that’s the 
truth —and a line man too. Where am I to look for you. 
Pater ? Where am I to find ygu. Pater ? You ’re fast locked 
up by this time, and all xny trouble's gone for nothing. But 
I’ll be locked up too. Pater. Where you are, will I be; and 
we can’t go to England together, why then we’ll go bwk to 
tliat blackguard hole at Givet together. Ochone ! Ochone ! " 
(f’Brien spoke no more, but burst into tears. I was much 
aflected with this proof of O’Brkn’s sincere reuard, and I came 
to Ills aide, and clasped him in tny igrms. O jBrien stared at 
me — Who are you, you ugly Dutch frow ? ” (for he had 
quite forgotten the woman's dress at the moment,) but recoL. 
lecting himself, he bugged ^ne in his arms. '' Pater, ^ou 
come as near an angel’s shape as you can, for you come in 
that of a woman,^ comfort me; for, to tell die truth, I was 
very much* distrJ»ed at not finding you here; and all the 
blankets gone to*boot. What has been the matter ? ” 1 ex¬ 
plained in as few word^iua 1 could. 

' ** Well, Pet^, 1 ’m happy to find you all safe, and 

N 4 
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ha{>pier td find that you can he trusted when I leave you, for 
you tN>u1d not have hehaved more prudently. Now I *11 tell you 
what I did, whlct was not much, as It happened. I knew that 
there was Ro cabaret between us and Flushing, for I took par¬ 
ticular notice as 1 came along ; so I took the road to Middel- 
burg, and found but one, which was full of soldiers. 1 passed 
it, and found no otlier.'' As 1 came back past the same cabaret, 
one of the soldiers-came out to me, but I walked along the 
road. ‘ He quickened his pace, and so did I mine, for I expected 
mischief.* At lasf*he camb u^) to me, and spoke to‘me in 
Ihitch, to which I gave him no answer. He collared me, and 
then I thought it convenient to pretend that I was deaf and 
dumb. I pointed to my mouth with an Au — au — and then 
te my ears, and sliook my head ; but he would not be con¬ 
vinced, and I heard him sr.y something about English. 1 then 
knew that there was no time to be lost, s6 I first burst out into 
a loud laugh and stopped ; and on his attempting to force me, 

I kicked up his heels, and he fell on the ice with such a rap 
on the pate, that I doubt if he has recovered it by this time. 
There 1 left him, and have run back as hard as 1 could, 
without any thing for Peter to fill his little hungry inside with. 
Now, Peter, what's your opinion ? for they say, that out of the* 
mouth of babes there is wisdom; and although I never saw 
any thing come out of their mouths but sour milk, yet perhaps I 
may be liiore fortunate this tinifc., for, Peter, you 're but a baby/* 
** Not a small one, O'Brien, although not quite so large as 
Fingfll’s £a{)i^ythat you told me the story of. My idea is this. 
Let us, at all hazards, go to the farm-house. They have 
assisted us, and may be inclined to do so again ; if they refuse, 
we must push on toft Flushing and take our chance.'* 

" Well," observed O’Brien, after a pause, think we can 
do no better, so let's be tff/’ We went to the farm-house. 


and, as we approached the doN^, were met by the great mastifi; 
1 started back, O'Brien boldly advanced., ** He's a clever dog. 


andjnay know us again. I '11 gt^up/' said O'Brien, not stop, 
ping while he spoke, ''and pat his head; if billies at me, 1 
shall be no wol’se than 1 was before, for depMd upon it he will 
not ip»w uS to go back 'again/'^ O'Brien^W this time had 
^Vid'eed to the dog, looked earnestly sua angril|^ at him. 

patted bis bead, tb^ dog growled, 1$it O'Brijfti put bis arm 
il^nd bit neck) and ^tting him again, whisti^sd to him, and 
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went to the door of the farm-house. The dog followed hiiii, 
silently but closely* O’Brien knocked, and the door was opened 
by the little girl: the mastiff advanced to ihe^ girl and then 
turned round, facing O’Brien, as much as to sHy—Is he to 
come in?” The girl spoke to the dog, and went in-doors. 
During her absence the mastiff laid down at the threshold. In a 
few seconds the woman who had brought us from Flushing came 
out, and desired us to enter. She* spoke very good French, 
and told us that fortunately her husband was absent ; that the 
reason why we had not been supplied'was, thtt a wolf htfd met 
her little girl returning the othef day, but had been beaten off 
by the mastiff, and that she was afraid to allow her to go again; 
tKat she heard the wolf had been killed this evening, and had 
intended her girl to*have gone to us early to-morrow morning.^ 
That wolv(» were hardly known in tl^t country, but that the 
severe winter had brought them down to the lowlands, a very 
rar^ circumstance, occurring perhaps not once in twenty years. 

But how did you pass the mastiff?'’ said she; ** that has 
surprised my daughter and me.’* O'Brien told her, upon which 
she said, that the English were really * des braves/ No other 
man had ever done the same,” So I thought, for nothing 
^'ould have induced me to do it. O’Brien then told the history 
of the death of the wolf, with all particulars, and our intention, 
if we could not do better, of returning to Flushing. 

I heard that Pierre Eus^he came home yesterday,” 
replied the woman; '' and I do think that you will be safer 
there than here, for they will nevgr think of looking for you 
aiv/tng the casernes, which join their cabaret.” 

'' Will you lend us your assistance to get in ?*’ 

I will see what 1 can do. But are yoi% not hungry ? ** 
About as hungry as men who have eaten nothing for two 
days.” * * , 

“ Mon Dieu/ c*es£ vrai. I never thought it was so long, 
but those whose stomachs are filled forget those who are empty. 
God make us better and'more ^charitable!" 

She spoke to the little girl^ in Dutch, who hsstened to load 
the table, which we hastened to empty. The little girl stared 
at our voraefty ; but at last she laughed out, and clapped her 
hands at every fr^h mouthful whieh we took, and pressed us 
to eat more, allovaed roe to kiss her, until her roodier 
told her that 1 \as iiot a woman, when she pouted at me, and 
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l^eat me off. Before raidnitrht we were fast asleep upon the 
benches before the kitchen fire, and at day-break were roused 
up by the wom^n, who offered us some bread and spirits ; and 
then we went dut to the door, where we found the horse and 
cart all ready, and loaded with vegetables for the market. The 
woman, the little girl, and myself got in, O’Brien leading as 
before, and the mastiff following. We bad learnt the dog's 
name, which was AchillCy ahd he seemed to be quite fond of us. 
W® passed the dreaded barriers witliout interruption, and in 
ten minutes entefed the cabaret of Eustache ; and immediately 
walked into the little room through a crowd of soldiers^ two of 
whom chucked me under the chin. Who should we find there 
but Eustache, the pilot himself, in conversation with his wife ; 
^and it appeared that they were talking about us, she insisting, 
and he unwilling to ha^e any hand in the business, “ Well, 
here they are themselves, Eustache: the soldiers who have seen 
them come in will never beheve that tliis is their first entry, if 
you give them up. 1 leave them to make thdr own bargain ; 
but mark me, Eustache, I have slaved night and day in this 
cabaret for your profit; if you dotiot oblige me and my family, 
] no longer keep a cabaret for you.” ,, 

Madame Eustache then quitted the room with her husbaiul^s 
sister and little girl, and O’Brien ‘immediately accosted him. 
“ I promise you,” said he to Eustache, “ one hundred louis if 
you put us on shore at any^part of England, or on board of 
any English man-of-war; and if you do it witiiin a week, 1 
will make it twenty louis mtre.'" O’Brien then pulled out the 
fifty napoleons given us by Celeste, for our own were not yet 
expended, and laid them on the table. Here is this in ad¬ 
vance, to prove m|' sincerity. Say, is it a bargain or not ? ” 

I never yet heard of a noor may who could withstand his 
wife’s arguments, backed wim one hundred and twenty louis,” 
said Enstache smiling, and sweeping the money off the table. 

I presume you have nonobjection,to start to-night? That 
w^ be ten louis more in your i^vour,” replied O’Brien. 

shall earn them,” replied Eustache; ** the sooner I am 
off for I could not long conceal you here. The 

firow #lth ^ou is/1 suppose, your companion diat my 
He has l^gun to suffer hahl^ps eorly. 
^tne/now idt dowti and talk, for Jiothing jdan done till 
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O’Brien narrated the adventures attending our escape^ at. 
which Eustache laughed heartily ; the more so^ at the mistake 
which his Wife was under, as to the obligations p{ the family. 

‘‘ If I did not feel inclined to assist you before,*! do now, just 
for the laugh 1 shall have at her when I come back; and if she 
wants any more assistance for the sake of her relations, 1 shall 
remind her of this anecdote; but she’s a* good woman and a 
good wife to boot, only too fond of her sisters.” At dusk he 
equipped us both in sailor’s jackets and trowsers, and desired 
us to follow liim boldly. He passed the guards who knaW him 
well. “ What, to sea already ”* said one. ** You have quar¬ 
relled with your wife,” At which they all laughed, and We 
jofned. We gained the beach, jumped into his little boat, 
pulled off to his ve'ssel, and, in a few minutes, were under^ 
weigh. Widi a strong tide and a fair i^ind we were soon clear 
of the Scheldt, and the next morning a cutter hove in sight. 
We*Kteered for her, ran under her lee, O'Brien hailed for a 
boat, and Eustache, receiving my bill for the remainder of his 
money, wished us success; we shook hands, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes found ourselves once more under the British pennant. 


CHAPTEJJ VI. 

IDVBNTUttVS AT HOME — I A* INTEODOCED TO MT GRANDFATHER —. 

>r£ OHTAINS EMFLOYMENT FOR 0 ‘bR1«N AND MYSELF, AND WE JOIN 
frigate. 

soon as we were on the deck of the cutler, the lieutenant 
commanding her inquired of us, in a consequential manner, 
who we were. O’Brien implied thft w^ were English prisoners 
who had escaped. " Oh, midshipmen, I presume,” replied 
he lieutenant; 1 heard that ^ome had contrived to get 

iway, 

'* My name, sir,” said O’tifien, is Lieutenant O 'Brieh ; 
ind if you’ll send for a Steel’s List, I will have the honour of 
minting it oftt to you. This young gentleman is Mr. Peter 
Sinyde, midshipiAan, and grandsou to the kight Honourable 
[iom Viscount Privilege#’ 

The lieutenant^ who Vas a little snub-nosed mah, with g 
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pimply filce, then altered his manner towards us, and begged 
we would step dovm into the cabin, where he offered what per¬ 
haps was the g^test of all luxuries to us, some English cheese 
and bottbd poi^r. Pray,’' said he, “ did you see any thing 
of one of my officers, who was taken prisoner when I was sent 
with despatches to the Mediterranean fleet ?” 

‘^May I first ask the name of your lively little craft?*’ said 
0*Brien. * , 

“.The Snapper,” replied the lieutenant. 

Oeh, murder ! sure ^enough we met him. He was sent to 
Verdun, but we had the plea(sure of his company cn routz as 
ivt as Montpelier. A remarkably genteel, well dressed young 
man, was he not!” 

Why, I can’t say much about his gentility ; indeed, I am 
not much of a judge.^ As for his dress, he ought to have 
dressed well, but he never did when on board of me. His 
father is my tailor, and 1 took him as midshipman, jusc to 
square an account between us." 

“That’s exactly what I thought,” replied O'Brien. 

He did not say any more, which 1 was glad of, as the lieu¬ 
tenant might not have been pleased at what had occurred. 

“ When do you expect to run into port ? ” deinandeu 
O’Brien; for we were rather anxious to put our feet asliore 
again in old England. I'he lieutenant replied that his cruise 
was nearly up; and he con^dered our arrival quite sufficient 
reason for him to run in directly, apd that he intended to put 
his helm up after the people had had their dinner. Wc were 
much delisted witli this intelligence, and still more to see the 
intention put into execution half an hour afterwards. 

Ill three days jwe anchored at Spitbead, and went on shore 
with the lieutenant to report ourselves to the admiral. Oh ! 
with what joy did 1 fir^t pfiit my foot on the shingle beach at 
^taUyport, and then hasten to the post-office to put in a long 
letter which I had written fb my mother. We did not go to 
the admiral's, but merely reported ourselves at the admiral’s 
omce ; for we had no clothes flit to appear in. But we called 
at Maie^thV the tailor, and he promised that, by the next 
montloif* we be fitted complete. We thefi ordered new 
oyery mihg we «Tequir^, and wefit to Fomtain 

'^O’Bideh rOfhsed to go to the BluePos^ as besng ^ly a 
v^^OSOeptadi fot midshlpmetu By eleven o'doj^ ffiie next morn- 
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ing, we were fit to appear before the admiral, who reived us, 
very kindly, and requested our company to dinner. As I did 
not intend setting off for home until I had received an answer 
from my mother, we, of course, accepted the inf^tatioD* 

There was a large party of nav^ officers and ladies, and 
O’Brien amused them very much during dinner. When the 
ladies left the room, the admiral’s wife told*me to come up with 
them ! and when we arrived at the drawing room, the ladies all 
gathered round me, and I had to narrate the whole of .mj^ 
adventures, which very much entertained and«intercsted them. 
The next morning 1 received a letter from my mother ~~such 
a kind one! entreating me to come home* as fast I could, and 
brkig my preserver O’Brien with me. I showed it to O’Brien, 
and asked him whether he would accompany me. 

^Vhy, Beter, my hoy, 1 have a little business of some im¬ 
portance to transact; which is, to obtain jny arrears of pay, 
and «t»me prize-money which I find due. When I have setd^ 
that point, 1 will go to town to pay my r'::spects to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and then I think 1 will go and see your 
father and mother: for, until I know how matters stand, and 
whether 1 shall he able to go with spare cash in my pocket, 1 
not wish to see ifty own family ; so write down your address ' 
here, and you'll be sure Ill come, if it is only to square my 
accounts with you, for 1 am not a little in your debt.” 

I cashed a check sent by my father, and set off in the mail 
that night ; the next evening 1 arrived safe home. But I shall 
leave the reader to imagine the s^ne: to my mother X was 
alwi^ys dear, and circumstances haa rendered me of some im- 
poruiiice to my father, for 1 was now an only son, and his pros- 
peci:^ were very different from what they were yhen I left home. 
About a week afterwards, O’Brien joined us, having got through 
all his business. His iirsf act was^to account with my father 
for his share of the expenses; and he even insisted upon pay¬ 
ing Ills half of the fifty napoleons ^ven me by Celeste, which 
had been remitted to a banker at Paris before O’Brien's arrival, 
with a guarded letter of thaiHU from my father to ColoitSl 
O’Brien, and another from me to dear litUe Celeste. Wlwn 
O’Brien had remained with us about a week, he told me th^ be 
had about one hundretl and sixty pounds in his poebet, and 
that he intended to go an4 see his friends, as he was sure that 
he would be wdibsme evdb to Father M'Gratb* ** I mean, to 
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. jitay with them about a fortm^iaud shall tlien return and 

f ply for employment. Now, ^ ^ again 

der ray prot^tion ? ” , 

O'Brien, i will never quit‘ ybu or your ship, if I can 
help it.*' 

Spoken like a sensible I*eter. Well, then, I was promised 
immediate employment, and 1 will let you know as soon as the 
promise is nerformed.” • 

Q'Brien took his leave of my family, who were aSready very 
partialyto him, a»d left that afternoon for Holyhead. My father 
no longer treated me as a childii; indeed it would have been an in. 
justice if he had. 1 do not mean to say that 1 was a clever boy; 
but I had seen much of the world in a short time, and could |ict 
^ and think for myself. He often talked ta me about his pros¬ 
pects, which were very different from what they jvere when 1 
left him. My two un'hles, his elder brothers, had died, the 
third was married and bad two daughters. If he ha|j no 
son, my father would succeed to Uie title. The death of my 
elder brother Tom had brought me next in succession. My 
grandfather. Lord Privil^e, who had taken no more notice of 
my father than occasionally sending him a basket of game, had 
* latterly often invited him to the house, and*had even requested, 
some or another, to see his wife and family. He had also 
made a handsome addition to my father's income, which the 
death of my two uncles had enabled him to do. Against all 
^is, my uncle's wife was reported to he again in the family way 
1 cannot say that I was pleased when my father used to specu. 
late upon ^ese chances lo often as he did. 1 tliought, not 
only as a man, but more particularly as a clergyman, he was 
much to blame ;^but 1 did not then know so much of the world. 
We had not heard from O'Brien for two months, when a letter 
xiazrived, stating that he ha^ seen hir> family, and had bought 
a few aeres of land, v^hich had made them all quite happy, 
and, had quitted with Father McGrath's double blessing, with 
unlimited absolution ; that he had now been a month in town 
frying for employment, but ftund that he could not obtain it, 
dthou^ one promise was backed up by another, 
i, A iew days after this, my father received a i)ote from Lord 
requestiiiig he would come an4 spend a few days 
With him, aWl,bring h» son Peter,^who had emped from the < 
FiWlrii prisbm course this mas an iipritation i^t to he 
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nep:Iected, and we accepted it forthwith. 1 must hy, 1 felt 
rather in awe of my grandfadier ; he had kept the family * 
at such a distance, that 1 had always heard his name mentioned 
more with reverence than with any feeling of kindred, but 1 
was a little wiser now. We arrived at Eagle Park, a splendid 
Ystate, where he resided, and were received by a dozen servants 
in and out of livery, and ushered into his presence. 

lie was in his library, a large room, surrounded with hand¬ 
some bookcases, sitting on an easy chair. A more venerable, 
placid old gentleman I never beheld; his grey J^airs hun^owiT^ 
on each side of his temples, and wiere collected in a smaU queue 
behind. He rose jind bowed, as we were announced; to my 
fadier he held out two fingers in salutation, to me only one ; 
but there was an elegance in the manner in which it was done 
which was mdescribabic. He waved his hand to chairs, placed* 
by the gentleman out of livery, and •requested we would be 
seated. 1 could not at the time help thinking of Mr. Chucks, 
the boatswain, and his remarks upon high breeding, which were 
so true; and 1 laughed to myself when I recollected tliat Mr. 
Chucks had once dined with him. As soon as the servants had 
quitted the room, the distance on the part of my grandfather 
appeared to wear off. He interrogated me on several points, 
and seemed pleased with my replies; but he always called me 
child.” After a conversation of half an hour, my father rose, * 
saying that hU lordship must be busy, and that we would go 
over the grounds till dinner-timS.* My grandfather rose, and 
we took a sort of formal Idavc; hut it was not a formal leave, 
after all, it was hi^ breeding, respecting yourself and respect- 
it'g others. For my part, 1 was pleased with the first interview, 
and so 1 told my father after we had left the room. My dear 
Peter,'" replied he,your grandfather has oneldea which absorbs 
most others—the peerage^ the e8ta|e, and the descent of it in the 
right line. As long as youx uncles were stive, we were not thought 
of, as not being in the line of descent; nor should we now, but 
that your uncle William 'has only daughters. Still we are not 
looked upon as actual, but dn^ contingent, inheritors of the 
title. Were your undto to die to-morrow, the difference in his 
behaviour would be manifested immediately."" 

“ That is to ssiy, instead of twojingere you would receive 
the whole hand, and instead of one, I should obtain promothm 
to two.** « . 
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At this ray father laughed heartify^ saying, Peter, you 
*have exactly hit the raark. 1 cannot imagine how we ever 
could have been so blind as to call you the fool of the family/' 
To tUis 1 tilhde no reply, for it was difficult so to do with¬ 
out depreciating others or depreciating myself: but I changed 
the subject by commenting on the beauties of the park, and 
the splendid timber with which it was adorned. ** Yes, Peter,*’ 
replied ray father, with a«igh, thirty-five thousand a year in 
land, money in the funds, and timber worth at least forty 
*YITousQnd more, t'lre not to be despised. But God wills every 
thing/^ After this remark, ray father appeared to be in deep 
tiiiought, and I did not interrupt him. 

We stayed ten days with my grandfather, during which 
would often detain me for two hours after breakfast, listening 
*‘to my adventures, and I really believe was very partial to me. 
Tl]^ day before I went*^away he said, Child, you are going 
to-ffionrow; now tell me what you would like, as 1 wish to 
give you a token of regard. Don’t be afraid; what shall it be 
r-^a watch and seals, or — any thing you most fancy ?” 

My lord,” replied I, if you wish to do me a favour, it 
is> that you will apply to the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
appoint Lieutenant O’Brien to a fine frigate, and, at the sam.. 
time, ask for a vacancy as midshipman for me.*' 

O’Brien,” replied his lordship; I recollect it was he 
who accompanied you from France, and appears, by your 
account, to have been a true'^friend. I am pleased with your 
2«quest, my child, and it sjiall he granted.*' 

His lordship then desired me to hand him the paper and 
inkstandish, wrote by my directions, sealed the letter, and told 
rae be would send me the answer. The next day we i^uitted 
Bagle Park, his lordship wishing ray father good-bye with 
t&o fingers, and to me ext^ding orin, as before; hut he said, 
‘' Jkra pleased with you, child; you may write occasionally.” 

“When we were on our route home, ray father observed tliat 
^ Iliad .^ade more progress with my grandfather than he had 
lufj^n^litiy one to do, since fre could recollect. His saying 
^M^du might write to him is at least ten thousand pounds to 
you in his will, for he never deceives any one, or changes his 
inilid,*''* My reply I should like to see the ten thou¬ 

sand poundi^^ hut that 1 was not so sanguine. 

A few days afteir ^ return homi^ I recejkd a letteir and 
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enclosure from Lord ^vilege, the contents of wliich 
follow 


19^ 
were as 


My dear Child^— I send you Lord —^'s answer^ n^hich 
I trust will prove satisfactory. My compliments to your family. 

"^ours, &c. 

'' Pkivileob.*’ 


The enclosure was a handsome letter from the First Lord, 
stating that he had appointed O'Brien to the Sanglier frigate., 
and had ordered roe to be received'on boa.xi’ as midshipman. 
I was delighted to forward this letter to O’Brien’s address, who 
in a few days sent me an answer, thankihgme, anilatatii^ that 
be had receis^ed his appointment, and that I need for 

a month, which was quite time enough, as the 8hi|]uii||f{re^ 
fitting; but, that if my family were ^tired of me, which 
sometimes the case in the best regulated families, why, then -I 
should learn something of my duty by coming to PortsmOtirii. 
He concluded by sending his kind regards to all the family, 
and his hve to my grandfather, which last 1 certainly did not 
forward in my letter of thanks. . About a month afterwards 1 
received a letter from O’Brien, stating that the ship was ready 
"JO go out of harbour, and would be anchored off Spithead in a 
few days. 


CHAPTER-VII. 

cavxain akd m&s. 10—roaK — we ao.xo slvmoiivh and FAtt XM 

wrtH oua OLD CAFTAXK. g 

I IMMEDIATELY took Icagc of my family, and set off for Ports* 
mouth, and in two days arrived*^at the Fountain inn, where 
O'Brieg was waiting to receive njie. “ Peter, my hoy, I feel 
so much obliged to you, that if your uncle wo’n’t go out of the 
world by fair means, 1 ’ll pick aqnarrel with him, and sbobt hxi^; 
on purpose that you may be a lord, as I am determined rikit 
you sh^ be. * Now come up into my ^m, where we’ll he aU 
alone, and I’U tdH jou all about the ship and our new captuU. 
In the first place, we ’ll {^egin with the ahip,t aa the moat; jiii« 
portant personal^ of the, two : she’s aJ^uty. Iforifet hhr 
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i\^e before she was taken, but the French know how to build 
ships better than keep them. She's now called the Sanglier, 
which means a wild pig, and, by the powers ! a pig ship she 
is, as you will heir directly. The captain’s name is a very short 
one, anti wouldn’t please Mr. Chucks, consisting only of two 
letters, T and O, whfth makes, To ; his whole title is Captain 
John To. It would almost appear as if somebody had broken 


ofi' the better half of his «)apie, and only left him the com¬ 
mencement of it; but, however, it’s a handy name to sign when 
15?payS(fcOlf his ship. Atid now I *11 tell you what sort of a 
looking craft be is. He’s built like a Dutch schuyt, great 
breadth of beam, and*very square tuck. He applied to have 
the quarter galleries enlarged in the two last ships he con>< 
manded. He weighs about eighteen stone rather more than less, 
fie is a good-natured sort of a chap, amazingly ungenteel, not 
much of an officer, not much of a sailor, but a devilish good 
hand at the trencher.* But he’s only a part of the concern; the 
has his wife on board, who is a red-herring sort of a lady, and 
very troublesome to boot. What makes her still more annoying 
is, that she has a piano on board, very much out of tunc, on 
which she xdays very much out of tme. Holystoning is music 
compared with her playing: even the captahi’s spaniel howls 
when she comes to the high notes; but she affects the fine lady, 
and always treats the officers with music when they dine in liit. 
cabin, which makes them very glad to get out of it,” 

But, O’Brien, I thought wives were not permit|||ed on 

hoard.” ^ 

" Very true, but there’s the worst part in the man’s cha- 


raibter: he knows that he is not allowed to take his wife to sea, 
in consequent, lie'never, she is his wife, or presents 
.heir on shore to anybody.J[f iihy of the other captains ask how 
Mrs. To is to-day, ' replies, * pretty well^ I thank 

you,’ but at the same ti^e he gives a kind of smirk, as if.|;|<^j 
say, * She is not my wife; s and although every body^knoWs 
that she is, yet hp prefers that they should^ think otherwise, 
jraiftier tirah be at th^i^ti^en^ CSP k^iug her on shore ; for you 
.Imow, Peter, tbat'rfii^caigh there are regulations about wives, 
theroeum rinne wijfii to other women.” * 

Bui hiis „ ' 

** I believe^ from iShy hean, that sl^ is a party thr;)the whole 
qt^sa^tion, for rep<^ says, that shewrould a flint, if she 
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could. She’s always trying for presents from the officers^ and, 
in fact, she commands the ship.*' 

Ileally, O’Brien, this is not a very pleas|nt prospect.** 
Whist I wait a little ; now I come to thd wind-up. This 
Captain To is very partial to pig's mate, $nd we have as'many 
live pigs on board as we have pigs of ballast. The first Keu*> 
tenant is right mad about them. At the same time he allows 
no pigs but his own on board, that there may be no confusion. 
The manger is full of pigs; there ^re two cow-pens betuteiwa* 
the main-deck guns, drawn from the dock-/ard, and d^nverted * 
into pig-pens. The two sheep-pens amjjiships are full of pigs, 
and the geese and turkcy-coops are divided oiF into apartments 
for four sowe in the family way. Now, Peter, you see there’s 
little or no expense in keeping pigs on hoard of a large frigata, 
with so mhch pay-soup and wliole peas for them to eat, and. 
this is the reason why he keeps them, for the devil a bit of any 
otiier stock has he on board. I presume he means to milk one 
of the old sows for breakfast when the ship sails. The first 
tiling that he does in the morning, is to go round to his pigs 
witli the butcher, feeling one, scratching the dirty ears of 
another, and the*p he classes them — bis bacon pigs, his 
porkers, his breeding sows, and so on. The old boar is still at 
the stables of this inn, but 1 hear he is to come on board with 
the mailing orders; but he is very savage, and is therefore 
left on shore to the very lasusnoment. Now really, Peter, 
what with the squealing of the pigs and his wifo’E piano we are 
almost driven mad. 1 don't kniwv which is llie worB|p^!iH|the 
two; if you go aft you hear the one, if yciu |;0,forwairdf you 
hear the other, by way of variety, ^nd t^ial^ they say, is 
charming. But, is it not flocking tK^sttcl ft ib^tiful frigate 
should be turned into amg-8ty,apd that her mairi-deck should, 
smdl worse than a muwesq) • 

But how does hi^ wife like the idea of living only upon 
hog’s flesh . * 

** She 1 Lord bless you, Pejer 1 why, she looks as<^paii^ as 
a shark, Ind she has just the appetite of ooe; for she’ll 
bolt a four-pound piece of pork before it’s well put on ll^ 
plate.” ^ ' . 

** Have you anV more such pleas'ant intelligence to como^* 
nicate, O^Brien,?’’^ J 

'‘No, Peter^you have the worst of it. The heotdialits 

o 2 
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aK! good officers^ and pleasant messmates; the doctor is a little 
queer, and the purser thinks himself a wag ; the master, an 
old north-countrj^man, who knows his duty, and takes his glass 
of grog. 'The Aidshipmen are a very genteel set of young 
men, and full of fun and frolic. I'll l^t a wager there’ll be a 
bobbery in the pig-sty before long, for they are ripe for mis¬ 
chief. Now, Peter, I hardly need say that my cabin and 
every thing 1 have*is at youi service ; and 1 think if we could 
4 Mljbhave a devil of a gale of wind, or a hard-fought action, 
to send'tite overboard and smash the piano, we should do 
very well.” 

The next day I went on board, and was shown down intp 
the cabin, to report my having joined. Mrs. To, a tall thin 
VE)man was at her piano; she rose, and asked me several 
questions—who my frier ds were — how much they allowed 
me a year, and many other questions, which I thought imper¬ 
tinent : but a captain's wife is allowed to take liberties. She 
then asked me if I was fond of music ? That was a difficult 
question, as, if 1 said that 1 was, I should in all probability 

obliged to hear it; if I said that I was not, I might have 
created a dislike in her. So I replied that J^w&s very fond of 
music on shore, when it was not interrupted by other noise. 

Ah! then 1 perceive you are a real amateur, Mr. Simple,'^ 
replied the lady. 

Captain To then came out the after-cabin, balf-dressed. 
“ Well, youngster, so you've joined* at last. Come and dine 
with us to-day: and, as yow»go down to your berth, desire the 
sentry to pass the word for the butcher; I want to speak 
with him/' 

X bowed and rAired. I was met in the most friendly 
manner by the officers and by my ovpi messmates, who had 
b^i prepossessed in my*favotir by O’Brien previous to my 
attival. In our service you always find young men of the 
beitt families on board large frigates, tliey being considered the 
eligible class of vessels; I ig>und my messmates to be gen- 
Witli one or two exceptions, but 1 never met so many 
you|kg 'lads'together. I sat down and ate ^ome dinner 
witii 1 was to dine in the cabin, fOr the ^ air 

* * 'V' 

po^^t you dine in the cabin, Simj^e?” Sfdd the dtterer. 

I. / 
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** Then don^t eat any j>ork, my boy, now, for you *11 haA-e 
plenty there. Come, gentlemen, fill your glasses ; well drink 
happiness to our new messmate, and pledging him. We pledge 
ourselves to try to promote it." • 

I ’ll just join you in that toast,” said O’Brien, walking 
into the midshipmen’s berth. What is it you’re drinking it 
in r 

Sonj,e of Collier’s port, sir. Boy, bring a glass for Mr. 
O’Brien.*’ ^ 

Here’s your health, Peter, and* wishing you may*l:«ep out • 
of a French prison this cruise.* Mr. Montague, as caterer, 1 
beg you will order another candle, that I may see what’s on 
die table, and then perhaps I may find something 1 sliould 
like to pick a bit dff.” • 

'' Here**s the fag end of a leg of gautton, Mr, O’Brien, and 
there’s a piece of boiled pork.” 

Then Ill just trouble you for a bit close to the knuckle. 
Peter, you dine in the cabin, so do I — the doctor re¬ 
fused.’* 

" Have you heard when we sail ? Mr, O’Brien,” inquired 
one of my messmates. 

I heard at the admiral’s office, that we were expected to be 
ordered round to Plymouth, and receive our orders there, 
either for the East or'West Indies, they thought; and, indeed, 
the stores we have taken on bo^sd indicate that we are going 
foreign, but the captain’s ^signal is just made, and probably the 
admiral has intelligence to commiiyiicate.” 

In about an hour afterwards, the captain returned, looking 
vv.^ry red and hot. He called the first lieutenant aside from 
tlie rest of the officers, who were on decklo receive him, and 
told him, that we were to start for Plymouth the next morn¬ 
ing ; and the admiral hISd told him confidentially, that we were 
to proceed to the West Indies with a convoy, which was then 
collecting., He appeared to be vAy much alarmed at the idee 
of going to make a feast for land crabs; and certainly^his 
gross habit of body rendered nim very unfit for the climete. 
This news was soon spread through the ship, and there was of 
course no little bustle and preparatiod. The doctf^^ who had 
refused to dine in the cabin upon plea of being 
up to say, that he feitthimself so much better, mat jl:^ 
have great pleaku^ in fttending the summons, and li« 
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the first lieutenant, O’Brien, and me, as we walked in, W© 
sat down to table ; the coders were removed, and, as the mid- 
ahipmen prophe^ed, there was plenty of pork — mock-turtle 
soup, made out* of a pig’s head — a boiled leg of pork and 
peas-pudding — a roast sparerib with the crackling on — sau¬ 
sages and potatoes, and pig*s pettitoes. I cannot say that I 
disliked my dinner, and I ate very heartily; but a roast suck¬ 
ing pig came on as a second course, which rather surprised 
but what surprised me more, was the quantity devoured 
by Mrs^ To. Sh8 handed her plate from the boiled pork to 
the roast, asked for some pettitoes, tried the sausages, and 
finished with a whole plateful of sucking-pig and stufiing. We 
had an apple-pie at the end, but as we iiad already eaten apple 
sauce with tiie roast pork, we did not care for it. The doc¬ 
tor, who abominated pork ate pretty well, and was excessively 
attentive to Mrs. To, 

Will you not take a piece of the roast pig, doctor said 
the captain. 

Why really. Captain To, as we are bound, by all reports, 
to a station where we must not venture upon pork, 1 think 1 
will opt refuse to take a piece, for I am very, fond of it,’* 
">jE|l>w do you mean?’* inquirnd the captain and his lady, 
both in a breath. 

Perhaps I may be wrongly informed,*’ replied the doctor; 
** but I have heard that we were ordered to the West Indies; 
now, if so, every one knows, that although you may eat salt 
pork diere occasionally withaut danger, in all tropical climates, 
and especially the West Indies, two or three days’ living upon 
this meat wiU immediately produce dysentery, which is always 
fatal in that climatll” 

Indeed! *’ exclaimed the captain. ^ 

You don’t say so! ” jrejonied the lady. 

, 45 1 do indeed: and have always avoided the West Indies for 
thwi; very reason—I am so fond of pork.’* ^ 

' doctor then proceeded ,to give nearly one h^dred 
blifanoes of messmates and shipmen who had been tittacked 
dysentery, from the eating of fresh pork in the West 
Indies; and O’Brien, perceiving the doctor’s drift/joined him, 
teliiiil mosl^' astonishing accounts oft thb effects 

of 1 ^ hot country. 1 think he said, fhatJfirljon the 

j UKK^Laded, previous to toe sor^det'"^ Mar« 
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tinique, that, having nothing but pigs to eat, thirteen hundred 
out of seventeen hundred soldiers and officers dierl in the 
course of three weeks, and the others were s^ reduced to dis¬ 
ease, that they were obliged to cfipitulate. The d&ctor then 
changed the subject, and talked about the yellow fever, and 
other diseases of the climate; so that by his account, the 
West India islands were but hospitals to die in. Those most 
likely to.be attacked were men ih full strong health. The 
spare men stood a better chance. This conversation was^-ear*— 
ried on until it was time to leave — Mr^ To at llSt quite 
silent, and the captain gulping down ^his wine with a sigh. 
^V^hen we rose from table, Mrs. To did not ask us, as usual, to 
Aay and hear a little music; she was, like her piano, not a 
little out of tune. * • 

“ By die powers, doctor, yo% did that nately,” said 
O’Brien, as we left the cabin. 

O’Brien,’' said the doctor, '' oblige me, and you, Mr. 
Simple, oblige me also, by not saying a word in the ship about 
what I have said ; if it once gets wind, I shall have done no 
good ; but if you both hold your tongues for a short time, 1 
think I may promise you to get rid of Captain To, hij|\|Wife, 
and his pigs.” aVb perceived the justice of his observation, 
and promised secrecy. The next morning the ship sailed fot 
Plymouth, and Mrs. To sent for the doctor, not being very 
well. The doctor prescribed jOpr ^ believe, on my 

conscience, made her worse on purpose. The illness of his 
wife, and his own fears, brought Captain To more than usual 
in contact with the doctor, of whom he frequently asked his 
c jndid opinion, as to his own chance in a hot country. 

Captain To," said the doctor, ** I nevi^ would have given 
my opinion, if you had not asked it, for I am aware, that, as 
an officer, you would never flinch frojn your duty, to whatever 
quarter of the globe you may be ordered; but, as you have 
asked the question, I must say, *with your full habit o^ body, 

1 think you would not ‘stand,^^ chance of living for more ^an 
two months. At the same time, sir, 1 may be mistaken; pu^ 
at all events, I must point out that Mrs. To is of a very bilious 
habit,, and 1 trust you will not do*such an injustice to an 
amiable woman, &6 to permit her to accompany you.” 

** Thanky, doctor, l!*m much obliged to you,” replied tihe 
captaif^l, turningn round and going down the ladder to hii^|||^^ 

o 4t 
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We were then beating down the Channel; for, ildiough we 
ran through the Needles with a fair wind, it fell calm, and 
shifted to the westward, when we were abreast of Portland. 
The next'day tb*c captain gave an order for a very fine pig to 
be killed,* for he was out of provisions. Mrs. To still kept her 
bed, and he therefore directed that a part should be salted, as 
he could have no company. I was in the midshipmen’s berth, 
when some of them propored that we should get possession of 
and the plan they agreed upon was as follows—they 
were t^o to the pen that night, and with a needle stuck in a 
piece of wood, to prick, the pig all over, and then rub gunpowder 
into the parts wounded. This was done, and although the 
butcher was up a dozen times during the night to ascertain 
what made the pigs so uneasy, the midshipmen passed tlie 
needle from watch to wat:;h, until the pig was well tattooed in 
all parts. In the morning watch it was killed, and when it 
had been scalded in the tub, and the hair taken off, it appeared 
covered with blue spots. The midshipman of the morning 
watch, who was on the main-deck, took care to point Out to 
the butcher, that the pork was measly, to which the man un¬ 
willingly assented, stating, at the same time, that he could not 
imagine how it could be, for a finer pig he had never put a 
knife into. The circumstance was reported to the captain, 
who was much astonished. The doctor came in to visit Mrs. 
To, and the captain requested the doctor to examine the pig, 
and give his opinion. Although this-was not the doctor’s pro¬ 
vince, yet, as he had greaO reason for keeping intimate with 
the captain, he immediately consented. Going forward, he 
met me, and I told him the secret. “ That will do,” replied 
he; it all tends Vo what we wish.” The doctor returned to 

the eeptain, and said, tha^ there ws^ no doubt hut that the 
jng measly, which was a dOmplaint very frequent 6n board 
stdpBi particularly in hot climates, where all pork became 
—one great reason for its there proving so unwhole- 
Bonie.” The captain sent for the first lieutenant, and, with a 
deep sigh, ordered him to throw the pig overboard; but the 
first lieutenant, who kne^ what had been done from O’Brien, 
ordered the fimater « ffuUe to throw it overboard : the (Blaster's 
mate, toudiing his hat, said, ** Ay, ay. sir,”‘aiul twdt it down 
into the berfh, where we cut it up, c^ted one ha|i^! and the 
o^er iie finished before we arrived at Plym/fiuth, was 
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six days ijnom- the time we left Portsmouth. On our arrival, 
we found part of the convoy lying there, but no orders for us; 
and, to my great delight, on the following day the Diomede 
arrived, from a cruise off the Western Islands. P obtained 
permission to go on board with O’Brien^ and we once more 
greeted our messmates. Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenant, went 
down to Captain Savage, to say we were on board, and he re¬ 
quested u^ to come into the cabin. * He greeted us warmly, and 
gave us great credit for the manner in which we had e^cted- 
our escape. When we left the caSin, 1 fdUnd Mr.*£hucks, 
the boatswain, waiting outside. * 

“My dear Mr. Simple, extend your dapper to me, for I'm 
dblighted to see you. 1 long to have a long talk with y6u." 

“ And 1 should'like it also, Mr. Chucks, but 1 ’m afraid me 
have not tilne ; 1 dine with Captain gavage to-day, and it only 
wants an hour of dinner-time.” 

Well, Mr. Simple, I 'vc been looking at your frigate, and 
she s a beauty—much larger than tlic Diomede.” 

** And she behaves quite as well,” replied I. “ I think we 
are two hundred tons larger. You’ve no idea of her size until 
you are on her decks.” 

“ I should like to be boatswain of her, Mr. Simple} that 
is, with Captain Savage, for I will not part with him.” I had 
some more conversation with Mr. Chucks, but 1 was obliged 
to attend to others, who interrug^ us. We had a very plea¬ 
sant dinner with our old.captain, to whom we gave a history 
of our adventures, and then we returned on board. 


CHAPTEKT VIJI. 

WX GKT am OP THE FIGS AND nANO-F<)aTE — THE UlST BOAT OH SHOES 
BEPOEE SAILING — THE FUlST LIEUTENANT TOO HASTY, AND THE CON* 
SEQUENCES TO MX. ,0 • 

We waited three days, at the expiration of which, we 
heard that Captain To was about to exchange with Captain 
Savage. We couhl not believe such good news to be true^ind 
we could not ascertain the truth of the report, as^^e cs|)tifi)ln 
had gone on shoJie with ^rs. To, who recovered fast after 
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yras out of our doctor’s hands; fast^ indeed^ that a week 
afterwards, on. questioning the steward, upon his return on 
board, how Mrs. To was, he replied, “ (> charming well again, 
sir, she lias eaten a whok pig since she left the ship.” But the 
report was true ; Captain To, afraid to go to the West Indies, 
had effected an exchange with Captain Savage. Captain Sa¬ 
vage was permitted, as was the custom of the service, to bring 
his first heutenant^ his hoktswain, and his barge’s ocrew with 
He joined a day or two before we sailetl, and never was 
there Aore joy oii board: the only people miserable were the 
first lieutenant, and those belonging to the Sanglier, who were 
obliged to follow Captain To; who, with his wife, his pigs, 
and htr piano, were all got rid of in the course of one forenoon. 
^ I have already described pay-day on board of a man-of-war, 
but I think, that the tvio days before sailing are even more 
unpleasant; although, generally speaking, all our money being 
spent, we are not sorry when we once are fairly out of harbour, 
and find ourselves in Uue water. The men never work well 


on those days: they are thinking of their wives and sweet¬ 
hearts, of the pleasure they had when at liberty on shore, 
where they might get drunk without punishment; and many 
of them are either half drunk at the time, or suffering from 
the effects of previous intoxication. The ship is in disorder, 
and crowded with the variety of stock and spare stores which 
are obliged to be taken on baprd in a hurry, and have not yet 
been properly secured in their places. The first lieutenant is 
cross, the officers are grave, and the poor midshipmen, with 
aU their own little comforts to attend to, are harassed and driven 
about like post-horses. “ Mr. Simple,” inquired the first Ueu- 
tenuit, " where eftj you come from ? ” 

From the gun wharf, sir, with t|ie gunner’s spare blocks, 
and hteechings.” ^ 


Very well—send the marines aft to clear the boat, and 
pipe away tlie first cutter. Mr. Simple, jump into file first 
cutter> and go to Mount Wise ^or the officers. Be carefhl that 
none of your men leave the boat. Come, be smart.” 


A. Now, I had been away the whole morning, and it was then 
iialf-paBt one, and I had had no dinner: but 1 said^ nothing, 
«and went into the boat. As soon as I was off, O^rfen, who 
Jitood by Mr. Falcon, said, Peter wq^ thinking dinx^r. 
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" I really quite forgot it/* replied the first lieutenant^ '' diere 
is so much to do. He is a willing boy^ and he shall dine in 
the gun.room when he comes back.’* And so 1 did—so 1 lost 
nothing by not expostulating, and gained nufki of the favour 
of the first lieutenant, who never forgot what he called xeal. 
But the hardest trial of the whole is to the midshipman who is 
sent with the boat to purchase the supplies for the cabin and 
gun-room, on the day before the Ship’s sailing. It was my 
misfortune to be ordered u])on that service this time, andjhat 
very unexpectedly. 1 had been ordered td dress myself to 
take the gig on shore for the captain’s orders, and was walking 
the deck with my very best uniform and side arms, when the 
nfarine officer, who was the gun-room caterer, came up to the 
first lieutenant, and asked him for a boat. The boat wai 
manned, artd a midshipman ordered (p take charge of it; but 
when he came up, the first lieutenant recollecting that he had 
coifie off two days before with only half his boat's crew, would 
not trust him, and called out to me, ** Here, Mr. Simple, I 
must send you in this boat; mind you are careful that none of 
ilie men leave it ; and bring off the sergeant of marines, who 
is on shore looking for the men who have broken their liberty.** 
“ Although I could not but feel proud of the compliment, yet I 
did not much like going in my very best uniform, and would 
have run down and changed it, but the marine officer and all 
the people were in the boat, and Jb could not keep it waiting, so 
down the side 1 went, and we shoved offi We had, besides the 
boat’s crew, the marine officer, the fiurser, the gun-room stew¬ 
ard. the captain’s steward, and the purser's steward; so that we 
were pretty full. It blew hard from the S. E., and there was a sea 
running, but as the tide was flowing into the4iarbour there was 
not much bubble. We hoisted the foresail, flew before tlie wind 
and tide, and in a quarter of an hour were at Mutton Cove, 
when the marine officer expressed his wish to land. The land¬ 
ing was crowded with boats* and it was not without sun¬ 
dry e^raanges of foul words .fnd oaths, and the bow n\en 
dashing the points of their boat-hooks into the shore-boats, ^ 
make them keep clear of ns, that we^ forced our way to the 
beach* The'marine officer and all the stewards then left the 
boat, and 1 had to^look after the mdn. 1 had not been there 
three minutes before the*bow man said that his wife was on the 
wharf with his clothes from ttie wash, and begged leave to go and 
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fetch them. 1 refused, telling him that she a>ald bring them 
to him. Vy, now, Mr, Simple/’ said the woman, arn't 
you a nice lady's man, to go for to axe me to muddle my way 
through^11 the*dead dogs, cabbage-stalks, and stinking hakes' 
heads, with my bran new shoes and clean stockings P " X looked 
at her, and sure enough she was, as they say in France, hien 
c^tutsde. '' Come, Mr. Simple, let him out to come for his 
clothes, and you 'U see that he s back in a moment.’' 1 did 
, not like to refuse her, as it was very dirty and wet, and the 
shinghnwas stre\/ed with all that she had mentioned. The 
bow man made a spring out with his boat-hook, threw it back, 
went up to his wife, and commenced talking with her, while I 
watched him. If you please, sir, there’s my young woman 
come do'iv^n, mayn’t X speak to her ? ” said another of the men. 
1 tanned round, and refused him. lie expostulated, and 
begged very hard, but I was resolute; however, when I again 
turned my eyes to watch the how man, he and his wife Vere 
gone. ** There,” says I to the coxwain, '' 1 knew it would 
be so ; you see Hickman is off." 

'' Only gone to take a parting glass, sir,” replied the cox¬ 
swain ; he '11 be here directly.’' 

I hope so ; but Tm afraid not." After this, I refused all 
the solicitations of the men to be allowed to leave the boat, but 
I permitted tliem to have some beer brought down to them 
The gun-room steward then^^ame back with a basket of xofi- 
taekf i. e. loaves of bread, and told pie that the marine otiicer 
requested I would allow twp of the men to go up with him to 
Glencross’ shop, to bring down some of the stores. Of course, 
X sent two of the men, and told the steward if he saw Hickman, 
to bring him dow^ to the boat. 

By this time many of the women belonging to the ship had 
assembled, and commenced a ^loisy conversation with the boat's 
crew. One brought one article for Jim, another some clothes 
fat. BUI; some of them climVied into the boat, and 8at ||itb the 
men --others came and went, fringing beer and tobacc^ which 
th^ men desired them to purchase. The crowd, the noise, and 
edhfusion, were so great, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could keep ray ^eyes on all my men, who, one after 
Wither, made an attempt to leave the Wt * ihet time 

down the sergeant of marineSf^with three, of our men 
jjrhom he had picked up, roaring druMk* They wefe tumlded 
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into the ])oatj and increased the difficultyj as in looking aftex • 
those who were riotous, and would try to leave the boat by 
force, 1 was not so well able to keep my eyes on those who 
were sober. The sergeant then went up afti&r another inaR> 
and I told him also about Hickman. About half an hour afr 
terwards the steward came down witli the two men, loaded wiAh 
cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings of onions, crockery of all de* 
scriptions, .paper parcels of grocerlbs, legs .and shoulders of 
mutton, which were crowded in, until not only the stern-sljgets, 
but all under the thwarts of the boat were alto crammed full. 
They told me that they had a fe^ more things to bring down, 
and that the marine officer had gone to Stonehouse to see his 
wile, so that tliey should be down long before him. In half 
an hour more, during which I had the greatest difficulty ^ 
manage the'boat's crew, they returnee^ with a dozen geese, and 
two ducks, tied by the legs, but without the two men, who had 
givA them the slip, so that there were now three men gone, 
and 1 knew Mr. Falcon would be very angry, fur they were 
three of the smartest men in the ship. I was now determined 
not to run tlie risk of losing more men, and I ordered the boat’s 
crevr to shove off, that 1 might lie at the wharf, where they 
"could not climb up. They were very mutinous, grumbled 
very much, and would hardly obey me; the fact is, they had 
drunk a great deal, and some of them were more than half 
tipsy. However, at last 1 was qjieved, but not without being 
saluted with a shower of invectives from the women, and the 
execrations of the men belonging 4o the wherries and More 
boats which were washed against our sides by tlie swell. The 
weatiler had become much worse, and looked very threatening. 

1 waited an hour more, when the sergeant^f marines came 
down with two more me^ one of ^hom, to my great joy, was 
Hickman. This made me more eomfoytable, as I was not an¬ 
swerable for the other two; still I was in great trouble from the 
riotous jpid insolent behaviour of tHe boat's crew, and tlie other 
men brought down by the sergqv»t of marines. One of thm 
fell back into a basket of egga, and smashed them all to atoms ; 
still die marine officer did not come down, and it was getting 
late. The tide being now at the ebb, running out against the 
wind, there was a fery heavy sea, and I had to go off to the 
ship with a boat deeply llden, and most of the people in berm 
a state of intoxication, ^he coxswain, who was the only one 
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‘ who was sobeTj recommended onr shoving off, as it would soon 
be dark, and some accident would happen. I reflected a 
minute, and a^eeing with him, I ordered the oars to be got 
cut, ancTwe shbved off, the sergeant of marines and the gun*-* 
room steward perched up in the bows—drunken men, ducks 
and geese, lying together at the bottom of the boat—the stern 
sheets loaded up to the gunwale, and the other passengers and 
myitelf sitting how we coiild among the crockery and a variety 
of i>tber articles with which the boat was crowded. It was a 
scene of muchconfusion—- the half-drunken boat's crew 
oatching crabs, and faUing forward upon the others — those 
who were quite drunk swearing they would pull. Lay on 
your oar, Sullivan ; you are doing more harm than good. You 
drunken rascal, I 'U report you as soon as we get on board." 

How the devil can pull, your honour, when’ there’s that 
fellow Jones breaking the very back o' me with his oar, and 
he never touching the water all the while ? ** ‘ 

You lie," cried Jones ; "I’m pulling the boat by myself 
against the whole of the larboard oars.” 

He's rowing dry, your honour — only making bilave.” 

Do you call this rowing dry } ” cried another, as a sea 
swept over the boat, fore and aft, wetting every body to th^ 
skin. 

" Now your honour, just look and see if I a’n’t pulling the 
Very arms off me ? ” cried SnUivan. 

"Is there water enough to cross the bridge, Swinburne ? ” 
said 1 to the coxswain. ' 

" Plenty, Mr. Simple; it is but quarter ebb, and the sooner 
we are on board the better.” 

We wore now ^ast Devil’s Point, and the sea was very heavy: 
the boat plunged in the trough, so ^hat I was afraid that she 
would break her back. , She'Was soon half full of water, and 
ihe two after oars were laid in for the men to bale. " Plase 
your honour, hadn’t I better cut free the legs of them ducks 
aqd geese, and allow them to siwim for their lives ?” cried Sul- 
Hvan, resting on his oar; " the poor birds will be drowned 
dise ib ihdr own Uiment,* 

no—pull away as hard as you can.” 

By^tMa time the drunken men in the bottom of the boat 
'to be very uneasy, from the Quantity of water which 
about them, and made several ato^riug attempts to 
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get on their legs. They fell down again upon the dnoks and 
geese, the major part of which were saved from being'drownetf* 
by being suffocated. The sea on the Bridge was very heavy : 
and although the tide swept us out, we were {yearly syramp^ 
Soft bread was washing about the bottom of the boat ; the 
parcels of sugar, pepper, and salt, were wet through with the 
salt water, and a sudden jerk threw the captain’s steward, who 
was seated upon the gunwale close tp the after-oar, right upon 
the whole of the crockery and eggs, which ttdded to the mass 
of destruction. A few more seas shipped copipleted ths^ob, 
and the gun-room steward was jii despair. “ That V a dar¬ 
ling! *’ cried Sullivan: the politest boat in the whole fleet. She 
m^kes more bows and curtseys than the finest couple in the 
land. Give way, my lads, and work the crater stuff out of 
your elbow's^ and the first lieutenant will see us all so sobei^ 
and so wet in the bargain, and think \^’re all so dry, that per¬ 
haps lie’ll be after giving us a raw nip when we get on board,” 
a quarter of an hour wc were nearly alongside, but the 
men pulled so badly, and the sea was so great, that we missed 
the ship, and went astern. They veered out a buoy with a 
line, which we got hold of, and were hauled up by the marines 
^and after-guard, the boat plunging bows under, and drenching 
us through and through. At last we got under the counter, 
and I climbed up by the stern ladder. Mr. Talcoii was on 
deck, and very angry at the boat not coming alongside properly, 

I thought, Mr. Simple, that yaft knew by this time how to 
bring a boat alongside.” • 

So I do, sir, 1 hope,” replied*! ; but the boat was so 
full f water, and the men would not give way.” 

‘‘ What men has the sergeant brought on Ijpard ? ” 

** Three, sir,” replied I, shivering with the cold, and un¬ 
happy at my very test uniform tehig spoiled. 

“ Are all your boat's crew witfi youjj sir ? ” 

" No, sir, there are two left on ^hore; they —” 

Not a word, sir. Up to the mast-head, and stay there till 
I call you down. If it were nirt so late, I would send you «n 
shore, and not receive you on board again without tlie men. 
Up, sir, immediately.” 

I did not venture^to explain, but up I went. It was very cold, 
blowing hard from the S^,, with heavy squalls; I was so wet, 
that the wind appeared dto blow through me, and it was now 
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nearly dark. I reached the cross-trees^ and when I was seated 
IherCi 1 felt that 1 had done ntiy duty, and bad not been fairly 
treat^. During this time^ the boat had been hauled up along- 
side to clear, a^^l a pretty clearance there was. All the ducks 
and geese were dead, the eggs and crockery all broke, the 
grocery almost all washed away ; in short, as O'Brien observed, 
there was a very pretty general average.” Mr, Falcon was 
still very angry. Who ?ire the men missing ? ” inquired he, 
of Swinburne, the coxswain, as he came up the sidet 
‘''^yilliams and Sweetman, sir,” 

'' Two of the smartest topmen, I am told. It really is too 
provoking ; there is not a midshipman in the ship 1 can trust. 
1 must virork all day, and get no assistance. The service is 
really going to the devil now, with the young men who are 
i^nt on board to be brought up as officers, and who are above 
doing their duty. Whit made you so late, Swinburne ? ” 

Waiting for the marine dfficer, who went to Stonehou?e to 
see his wife ; but Mr. Simple would not wait any longer, as 
it was getting dark, and we had so many drunken men in the 
boat.” 

Mr. Simple did right. I wish Mr. Harrison would stay 
on shore with his wife altogether—it’s really trifling with the, 
service. Pray, Mr. Swinburne, why had not you your eyes 
about you, if Mr. Simple was so careless ? How came you to 
allow these men to leave the boat ^ ” 

The men were ordered “bp by the marine officer, to bring 
down your stores, sir, and they gaVe the steward the slip. It 
was no fault of Mr. Simple s, nor of mine either. We laid off 
at the wharf for two hours before we started, or we should have 
lost more; for wkat can a poor lad do, when he has charge of 
drunken men who will not obey orders ? ” And the coxswain 
looked up at the mast-head, much as to say, Why is he sent 
there ? I ’ll take my^oath, sir,” continued Swinburne, that 
^lr. Simple never put his fqot out of the boat, from the lime 
that he went over the side until he came on hoard ; and that 
no»young gentleman could hav^ done his duty more strictly,” 
jiftf Falcon looked very angry at first, at the coxswain 
spewing so freely, but^he said nothing. He took one or two 
taista oh ihe deck, and tlien hailing the maait-head, desired me 
lo cdnHs down. £hit 1 could not; my limbs were so cnnnped 
the wind blowing upon my wetvclothes that I conld not 
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move. He hailed again; I heard him, but was not able 
answer. One of the topraen then came up, and perceiving my 
condition, hailed the deck^ and said he l^lieved 1 was dying, 
for I couhi not move, and that he dared n^| leavft me for 
fear I should fall. O'Brien, who had been on deck all the 
while, jumped up the rigging, and was soon at the cross-trees 
where 1 was. He sent the topman down into the top for a 
tail-block and die studding-sail haply ards, made a whip, and 
lowered mt on deck. I was immediately put into my ham¬ 
mock ; and the surgeon ordering me some ^lot brandyt^ind* 
water, and plenty of blankets, lin a few hours 1 was qu|te 
restored. • 

Xl’Brien, who was at my bedside, said, ^'Nevermind, 
Peter, and don't b« angry with Mr. Falcon, for he is very 
sorry.” , * 

I am not angry, O’Brien; for Mr. Falcon has been too 
kin4 to me not to make me forgive him for being once hasty.” 

The surgeon c ime to my hammock, gave me some more 
hot drink, desired me to go to sleep, and I woke the next 
nioniing quite w’cll. 

When 1 came into the berth, my messmates asked me how 
^ I W'as, and many of them railed against the tyranny of Mr. 
Falcon; but I took his part, saying, that he was hasty in this 
instance, perhaps, but that, generally speaking, he was an ex¬ 
cellent anti very just oflScer. Some agreed witli me, but others 
did not. One of tlieni, who was^ways in disgrace, sneered at 
me, and said, “ Peter reads the Bible, and knows that if you 
smite one cheek, he must offer the*other. Now, I'll answei 
for i>, if 1 pull his right car, he will offer me his left*” So 
ssyiug, he lugged me by the ear, upon whicii I knocked him 
down for his trouble. The berth was then cleared away for a 
fight, and in a quarter an hour tny oppmient gave in ; but I 
suffered a little, and had a very black ^ye. I had hardly time 
to wash myself and change ray sl^rt, which was bloody, when 
1 was summoned on the quarter-deck. When 1 arrived, I 
found Mr. Falcon walking up add down. He looked very hard 
at me, but did not ask me any quesUons as to the cause of my 
unusual appearance. • 

Mr. Simple,” paid he, " I sent for you to beg your pardon 
for my behaviour to yoq last night, which was not only very. 
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hasty bnt very unjust. I find that you were not to blame for 
the loss of the men." 

I felt very sorry for him when I heard him speak so hand¬ 
somely ;i(.and, ^ make his mind more easy^ 1 told him that, 
^although I certainly was not to blame for the loss of those two 
men, still 1 had done wrong in permitting Hickman to leave 
the boat; and that had not the sergeant picked him up, I 
should have Obme off withput him, and therefore 1 did deserve 
the punishmeh't which I had received. 

‘^'TiCr. Sim pie,7 replied Mr. Falcon, I respect you, and 
adymire your feelings: still, lowas to blame, and it is my duty 
to apologise. Now go down below. 1 would have requested 
the pleasure of your company to dinner, but I perceive that 
something else has occurred, which, under any other circum- 
scances, I would have inquired into, but at present I shall 
not." 

1 touched my hat and went below. In the mean 1;imc, 
O’Brien had been made acquainted with the occasion of the 
quarrel, which he did not fail to explain to Mr. Falcon, who, 
O’Brien declared, was not the least bit in the world angry 
with me for what had occurred." Indeed, after that, Mr. 
Falcon always treated me with the greatest kindness, an(l^ 
employed me on every duty which he considered of conse¬ 
quence. He was a sincere friend; for he did not allow me to 
neglect my duty, but, at the same time, treated me with con¬ 
sideration and confidence. '' 

The marine officer came on board very angry at being left 
behind, and talked aliout a court-martid on me for disre¬ 
spect, and neglect of stores intrusted to my charge; but 
O’Brien told mCiunot to mind him or what he said, It’s my 
opisuon, Peter, that the gentleman has eaten no smdl quantity 
otftapdoodie in his lifetime." «• 

< ^‘'What’s that, O’Brien.?’^ repliedi; never heard of it" 

‘ ffUTiy, Peter," rejoined^ he, “it’s the stuff feed fools 

vHlb 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LONG CONVKllSATION WITIt MR. CHUCKS — THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING 

A PRAYER-BOOK IN YOUR POCKET-WK RUN DOWN THE TRADES 

SWINHURNE, THE QUARTER-MASTER, AND BIS YARNS r— THE CAPTAIN 
FALLS SICK. • . V : 

* X 

' f 

The next day the captain came on board vith sealed ISrders, 
with directions not to open them until ofFUshant. In the 
afternoon, we weighed and made sail. It was a fine northerly 
wind, and the Bay of Jliscay was smooth. We bore up, s^t 
all the studding-sails, and ran along at the rate of eleven miles 
an hour. As I could not appear on the quarter-deck, I wa!s put 
down on the sick-list. Captain S^age, who was very par^- 
tictflar, asked what was the matter with me. The surgeon 
replied, An inflamed eye.*' The captain asked no more 
questions ; and I took care to keep out of his way, I walked 
in the evening on the forecastle, when I renewed my intimacy 
with Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, to whom I gave a full nar¬ 
rative of all my adventures in France. “ I have been rumi¬ 
nating, Mr. Simple,” said he, how such a stripling as you 
could have gone through so much fatigue, and now I know 
how it is. It is hlood, Mr. Simple—all blood—you are 
descended from good blood ; ahd there’s as much difference 
between nobility and the *lower classes, as there is between a 
racer and a cart-horse.” 

‘ J cannot agree with you, Mr. Chucks, Common people 
are quite as brave as those who are well*bdhi. You do not 
mean to say that you are not brave—that the seamen on board 
this -ship are not brave • 

No, no, Mr. Simple; hut as I observed about myself, my 
mother was a woman who could^not be trusted, and there is 
no saying who was my father; and she was very pretty 
woman to boot, which levels ail distinctions for the momdht. 
As for the seamen, God knows, 1 should do them an inijtistice 
if I did not Acknowledge that tiiey i^ere as brave as Honjiu 
But there are two Jkinds of bravery, .Mr. Simple —the brave^ 
of the moment, and the courage of bearing up for a 1^^ 
while. Do you understand me ? ” 
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, I think 1 do but still do not agree with you. Who will 
bear more fatigue than our sailors ? ” 

Ves, yes, Mr. Simple, that is because they are endured to 
it from Vheir b&rd life: but it the common sailors were all 
such little diread-papers as you, and had been brought up so 
carefully, they would not have gone through all you have. 
That’s my opinion, Mr. Simple — there’s nothing like blood.'' 

1 think, Mr. Chucks, you carry your ideas on tjiat subject 
too far.” 

“■p*<lo not, Mt*. Simple; and 1 think, moreover, that he 
who has more to lose than Snotber will always strive more. 
Now a common man only fights for his own credit; but when 
a man is descended from a long line of people famous in 
hjstory, and has a coat in arms, criss-crossed, and stuck all 
over with lions and unicorns to support the dignitjf of—why, 
has he not to fight for the credit of all his ancestors, whose 
names would be disgraced if he didn’t behave well.?” *' 

I agree with you, Mr. Chucks, in the latter remark, to a 
certain extent.” 

Ah ! Mr. Simple, we never know the value of good descent 
when we have it, but it’s when we cannot get it, that we can 
pedate it. I wish 1 had been born a nobleman—1 do, by * 
heavens! ” and Mr. Chucks slapped his fist against the funnel, 
so as to make it ring again. Well, Mr. Simple,” continued 
he, after a pause, “ it is ho'^pver a great comfort to me that I 
have parted company with that fo 9 l, Mr. Muddle, with his 
twenty-six thousand and odd years, and that old woman. Dis¬ 
part, the gunner. You don’t know how those two men used 
to fret me ; it was very silly, but I couldn’t help it. Now the 
warrant officers ^f this ship appear to be very respectable, 
quiet men who know their duty, and attend to it, and are not 
too familiar, which 1 hate'r.nd detest. You went home to 
your friends, of course, when you arrived in England ? ” 

did, Mr. Chucks, and*spent some days with my grand¬ 
father, Ltinrd Privilege, whom you say you once met at dinner.” 

and how was the old gentleman?” inquired the 
b(^t»WBiti with a sigh. 

’ 4 Veify well, conaidering his age.” * 

** Now do, pray, Mr, Simple, tell roe all abowiitif; from the 
^ that idle servants met you at \he door until you went 
. Describe to me the house an<f all the rooms, for 1 like 
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to hear of all these things, although I can never see thera^ 

9 $ ^ 

again. 

To please Mr. Chucks, I entered into a full detail, which 
he listened to very attentively, until it was lalt^ and then with 
difficulty would he pennit me to leave off, and go down to my 
hammock. 

The next day^ rather a singular circumstance occurred. One 
of the midshipmen was mast-headed by tlie.second lieutenant, 
for not waiting on deck until he was relieved. He was down 
below when he was sent for, and expecting t» he punisheff from 
what the quarter-master told hith, he thrust the first book into 
his jacket-pocket which he could lay ills hand on, to amuse 
h'iiTiself at the mast-head, and then ran on deck. As he sur¬ 
mised, he was immediately ordered aloft. He had not been 
there mor^ than five minutes, when a sudden squall earned 
away the main-top-gallant mast, and away he went flying over 
to*lerward (for tlie wind had shifted, and the yards were now 
braced up). Had he gone overboard, as he could not swim, 
he would in all probability have been drowned ; but the book 
in his pocket brought him up in the jaws of the fore-brace 
block, where he hung until taken out by the main>topmen. 
Now it so happened that it was a prayer-book which he had 
laid hold of in his hurry, and diose who were superstitious de¬ 
clared it was all owing to his having taken a religious book 
with him. I did not think so,^^s any other book would have 
answered the purpose quite as well: still the midshipman him¬ 
self thought so, and it was-productve of good, as he was a sad 
scjunp, and behaved much better afterwards. 

if at 1 had nearly forgotten to mention a circumstance which 
occurred on the day of our sailing, which^ill be eventually 
found to have had a great influence upon my after life. It was 
this. I received a letter from my father, evidently written in 
great vexadon and annoyance, informing me that my uncle, 
whose wife 1 have already menfioned had two daughters, and 
was again expected to be conned, had suddenly broken up his 
housekeeping, discharged every servant, and proceeded to*Jre- 
hnd under an assumed name. No reason had been given for 
this unacco'untable proceeding; and hot even my grandfather, 
or any of the nteml^rs of the family, had had notice of bin 
intention. Indeed, itfwas by mere accident that his deiMUture 
was discovered, about *a fortnight after it had taken phu^ My 

e 3 
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father had taken a great deal of pains to find out where he was 
residijig ; hut altliough iny uncle was traced to Cork, from that 
town ali clue was lost, hut still it was supposed, from inquiries, 
that he was not Very far from thence. “ Now/’ observed my 
father, in his letter, 1 cannot help surniisiiig, dial my bro¬ 
ther, in his anxiety to retain the advantages of the title to his 
own family, has resolved to produce to the world a spurious 
child as his own, by some Sontrivance or another. His wife's 
health, is very bad, and she is not likely to have a large family. 
Should the one now expected prove a daughter, there is little 
; chance of his ever having another; and 1 have no hesitation in 
declaring it my conviction, that the measure has been taken 
with a view of defrauding you of your chance of eventually 
being called to the House of Lords." 

I showed this letter to ^O’Brien, who, after reading it over 
two or three times, gave his opinion that my father was right 
in his conjectures. “ Depend upon it, Peter, there’s foul play 
intended, that is, if foul play is rendered necessary." 

“ But, O'Brien, I cannot imagine why, if my uncle has no 
son of liis own, he should prefer acknowledging a son of any 
other person’s instead of his own nephew." 

“ But 1 can, Peter : your uncle is not a man likely to live 
very long, as you know. The doctor says that, with his short 
neck, his life is not worth two years' purchase. Now if he 
had a son, consider that his l^aughters would be much better 
off, and much more likely to get married; besides, there are 
many reasons which I wo’n’f talk dbout now, because it’s no 
u&e making you think your uncle to he a scoundrel. But J *11 
tell you what. I'll do. I’ll go down to my cabin directly, and 
write to Father McGrath, telling him the whole affair, and de¬ 
siring him to ferret him out, a^id watch ^him narrowly, and I’ll 
bet you a dozen of claretf thaf in less than a week he'll find 
Aim out, and will dog him to th^ last He’ll get hold of his Irish 
servants, and you little know the power that a priest has in 
oiir (Kmntry. Now give the description as well as you cmi of 
your uncle's appearance, also of that of his wife, and the num¬ 
ber ol’, their family, and their ages. Father M'prath must 
have.i^ particulars, and then let him alone for doing" what is 

\tV«jplied with O’Brien’s directions ^s well as I could, and 
very long letter to Father M*Grath, which was sent 
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on shore by a careful hand. I answered my father's letter, ailtT 
then thought no more about the matter. 

Our sealed orders were opened, and prov^l^our destination 
to be the West Indies, as we expected. We touched at Ma¬ 
deira to take in some wine for the ship’s company; hut as we 
only remained one day, we were not permitted to go on shore. 
Fortunate indeed would it have been if we had never gone 
tliere ; fot the day after, our captain, who had dined with the 
consul, was taken alarmingly ill. From the ^mptoms, tkt sur¬ 
geon dreaded that he had been p*)isaned by sometliing which he 
had eaten, and which most probably liadHbeen cooked in a cop- 
ppr vessel not properly tinned. We w'cre all very anxious 
that he should recover; but, on the contrary, he appeared to 
grow worse, and worse every day, wasting away, and dying, 
they say, by inches. At last ho wasfput in his cot, and never 
rogp from it again. This melancholy circumstance, added to 
the knowledge tliat wc were proceeding to an unhcidthy cli¬ 
mate, caused a gloom throughout the ship; and, although the 
trade wind carried us along bounding over the bright blue sea 
—although the weather was now warm, yet not too warm— 
alfhough the sun vose in splendour, and all was beautiful and 
cheering, the state of tlie captain’s health was a check to all 
mirth. Every one trod the deck softly, and spoke in a low 
voice, that he might not be disturbed ; all were anxious to 
have the morning report of the^irgeon, and our conversation 
was generally upon the sickly climate, the yellow fever, of death 
and the palisades where they buriefl us. Swinburne, die quar¬ 
ter., master, was in my watch, and as he had been long in the 
W'o.'.f Indies, I used to obtain all the infoilhation from him 
that 1 could. 

The old fellow had • secret pleasure in frightening me as 
much as he could. Really, Mr. Simple, you ax so many 
questions,” he would say, as I accosted him while he was at 
his station at the conn, I wish you wouldn’t ax so many 
questions, and make yourself ilhcomfortahle — ‘ steady sol»—• 
* steady it is —with regard to Yellow Jack, as we calls l!he 
yellow fever* it’s a devil incarnate, that's sartain—^you're well 
and able to take your allowance in the morning, and dead as a 
herring 'fore night. Fjrst comes a bit of a head-ache—ypu 
goes to the doctor, wh® bleeds you like a pig—then you go 
out of your senses—then up comes the black vomit, and dieu 
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all over with you, and you go to the land crabs, who pick 
youi<-bones as clean and as white as a sea elephant’s footh. 
But ther^ be one thing to be said in favour of Yellow Jack, 
a’ter all. You*d'ies atraightt like a gentleman—not eribUed 
up like a snow-dsn, chucked out on the ice of the river St. 
Lawrence^ with your knees up to your nose, or your toes stuck 
into your arm-pits, as does take place in some of your foreign 
complaints; but straight, quite straight, and lijnl>er, •like 9 .gen* 
tlerncm^. SlillJack is a little mischievous, that’s sartain. In 
the Euridiscy we* had as iin^ a ship’s company as was ever 
piped aloft —* Steady, starboard my man, you’re half a pint 
off your course ; ’—we dropped our anchor in Port Royal, and 
we thought that there was mischief brewing, for thirty-eight 
skarks followed the ship into the harbour, and played about us 
day and night. -I used tc watch them during the night watch, 
as their dns, above water, skimmed along, leaving a trail of 
light behind them; and the second night 1 said to tlie sentry 
abaft, as 1 was looking at them smelling under the counter— 

* Soldier,* says 1, * tliem sharks are mustering under the orders 
of Yellow Jackand I no sooner mentioned Yellow Jack, 
than the sharks gave a frisky plunge, eve^y one of them, as 
much as to say, * Yes, so we are, d—n yoiir eyes.’ The soldier 
was so brightened, that he would have fallen overboard, if 1 
hadn’t caught him by the scruff of the neck, for he was stand, 
ing on the top of the taffhul. As it was, he dropped his 
musket over the stern, which the sharks dashed at from every 
quarter, making the sea lodk like fire— and he had it charged 
to kis wages, IL l6». 1 think. However, the fate of his mus. 
ket gave him an ^dea of what would have happened to him, if 
he had fallen in instead of it—and he never got on the taffrail 
again. * Steady, port—min4 your helm. Smith—you can fis- 
ten to my yarn all the same.’* VTcll, Mr. Simple, Yellow Jack 
came, mure enough. First tl^e purser was called to account for 
i^his roguery. We didn't care much about the land crabs eat. 
hllg, him, who had made so maay poor dead men chew tobaeeo, 
^^ting fbeur wives and relations, or Greenikich Hospital, as 
it might happen. Then went two of the middies^ ju^ about 
ago, Mr. Simple: they, poor fellows, went off in a sad 
Inurry; then went the master—and po it went on, till at last 
no more nor sixty men left iivthe ship. The captain 
last, and then Yellow Jack had filled his maw, and left 
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the rest of us alone. As soon as the captain died^ all the shar^ 
left the ship, and we never saw any more of them.*' ^ 
Such were the yarns told to me and the otlier jjifraship- 
men during the night watches; and I can Assure the reader 
that they gave us no small alarm. JE^^ery day that we 
worked our day's work, and found ourselves so much nearer 
to the islands, did we feel as if we were so much nearer 
to our graves. I once spoke to *0'Brien. about it, and he 
laughed. Peter," says he, " fear kills more peopl^„ than 
the yellow fever, or any other complaint of the West Indies., 
Swinburne is an old rogue, an*d only laughing at,you. The 
devil's not half so black as he’s painted — nor the yellow 
lever half so yellow, 1 presume.” We were now fast near., 
ing the island of Barbadoes, the weather was beautiful, the 
wind always fair; the dying fisli ^se in shoals, startled by 
the foaming seas, which rolled away, and roared from the 
bows as our swift frigate cleaved through the water; the 
porpoises played about us in thoust.nd8 — the honetas and 
dolphins at one time chased the Hying dsh, and, at others, ap¬ 
peared to be delighted in keeping company with the rapid 
vessel. Every thing was beautiful, and we all should have b^n 
happy, had it not \)een for the state of Captain Savage, in the 
drst place, who daily became worse and worse, and from the 
dread of the hell which we were about to enter through such a 
watery paradise. Mr. Falconi^who was in command, was 
grave and thoughtful; he appeared indeed to be quite miserable 
at the chance which would insuie his own promotion. In 
every attention and every care that could be taken to insure 
quiet, and afford relief to the captain, he waj^unremitting; the 
offence of making a noise was now, with him, a greater crime 
than drunkenness, or e;^en mutiny. When within three days’ 
sail of Barhadoes, it fell almost i:alm, 9 and the captain became 
much worse; and now, for the first time, did we behold the 
great white shark of the Adanti?. There are several kinds of 
sharks, but the most dangerous are the great white shark ^nd 
the ground shark. The former grows to an enormous length 
—the latter is seldom very long, not, more than twelve feet, 
hut spreads*to a great breadth. We could not hook the sheiks 
as they played around us, for Mr. Falcon would not permit it, 
lest the noise of hauling them on board should disturb this, cap* 
tain. A broeae again sprang up. In two days we were close to 
the island, and the men were desired to look out for the land. 
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»EATU OF CAi*TAijr Ravage — his fltneual — spfcimkv of true 

JBAKBAl^M,t,J^ir-SUCKING THE SIONKEV—EFFECTS OF A UUR- 

BICA 

Tbu next morning, having hovc>to part of the night,, land was 
dbcov^red on tiie bow, and was reported by the mast-head man 
the same moment that the surgeon came up and announced 
death of our nobH captain. Although it had been expected 
j^^for the last two or three days, tine intelligence created a heavy 
gloom throughout the ship; the men worked in silence, and 
sppke to one another in whispers. Mr, Falcon was deeply af¬ 
fected, and so were we alj, In the course of the morning, we 
ran into the island, and, unhappy as 1 was, I never can forget 
the sensation of admiration which 1 felt on closing with Need¬ 
ham Point to enter Carlisle Bay. I'he beach of such a pure 
dazzling white, backed by the tall, green cocoa-nut trees, waving 
their spreading heads to the fresh breeze, the dark blue of the 
sky, and the deeper blue of the transparent sea, occasionally 
varied into green as wc passed by the coral rocks which threw 
their branches out from the bottom—the town opening to our 
view by degrees, houses after liouses, so neat, witli their green 
jalousies, dotting the landscapr, the fort with the colours flying, 
troops of officers riding down, a busy*population of all colours, 
relieved by the whiteness ofetlieir dress. Altogether the scene 
realised my first ideas of fairy land, for 1 thought I had never 
witnessed any th^g so beautiful. And can this be such a 
dreadful place as it is described ? " thought 1. The sails were 
dewed up, tlie anchor was di^opped to ]^he bottom, and a salute 
from the ship, answered Jby the forts, added to the effect of the 
scene* The sails were furled, the boats lowered down, the 
boatswain squared the yards^ from the jolly-boat ahead. Mr. 
Fayx>n dressed, and his boat beyig manned, went on shore with 
despatches. Then, as soon os the work was over, a new 
scene ^ delight presented itself to the sight of midshipmen 
who had been so long upon his Majesty's allowance. These 
Weiie the boats, which crowded round die ship,.loaded with 
.*wlkets of bananas, oranges, shaddocks, soursops, and every 
, O&er kind of tropical fruit, fried flying* flsh, eggs, fowls, milk 
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and every thing which could tempt a poor hoy aft|l^ a long 
voyage. The watch being called, down we all hastenedmto 
the boats, and returned loaded with treasures, which,^ soon 
contrived to make disappear. After stowii^ *away as much 
fruit as would have sufficed for a dessert t(/a dinner given to 
twenty people in England, I returned on deckr,f , 

There was no other man-of-war in the bay; but my atten¬ 
tion was directed to a beautiful little vessel, a schooner, whose 
iairy form contrasted strongly wdth a West India trader which i 
lay close to her. All of a sudden, as I wis looking at her f 
beautiful outline, a yell rose from her which quite startled me, •: 
and immediately afterwards her deck was covered with nearly i 
two hundred naked figures wdtli Avoolly heads, chattering and 
grinning at each other. She was a Spanish slaver, which had 
been capturc’l, and had arrived tiie evoming before. The slaves 
were still on board, waiting the orders of the governor. They 
had been on deck about ten minutes, when three or four men, 
with large panama straw hats on their heads, and long rattans 
in their liands, jumped upon the gunnel, and in a few seconds 
drove them all down below. I then turned round, and observed 
a black woman who Jiad just climbed up the side of the frigate. 

' O'Brien was on deck, and she walked up to him in the most 
consequential manner. 

How do you do, sar ? Very happy you come back again,'* 
said she to O'Brien. •• 

“ I’m very w'ell, I thank you, ma’am,” replied O'Brien, 

“ anti 1 hope to go back the* same ; •but never having put iny 
foot into this bay before, you have the advantage of me.” 

Ncbber here before, so help me Gad ! roeAink I know you 
— me tink I recollect your handsome face — I Lady Rodney, 
ear. Ah, piccaninny huacra ! hotwyou do.^” said she turning 
round to me. Me hope to liab*the honour to wash for you, 
sar,” courtesying to O’Brien. ^ 

“ What do you charge in this place ? ” 

“■ All the same price, one Wt « piece.” 

** What do you call a bit” inquired I. 

'' A bit, liljy massa ? — what you call um bit f Dem foot 
sharp shins to a pictareen.” 

Out deck was now enlivened by several army officers, besides 
gentlemen residents, who,came off to liear the news. Invita¬ 
tions to the mess and to the houses of the gentlemen followed, 
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'ibr>d as the^epartw/ Mr. Falcon returned on board. He told 
Oiix'en and the othc-r ofiiuciSi that the admiral and squadron 
were expected in a few days, and that we were to remain in 
Carlisle Bay, adct refit immediately. 

But although th<# fright about the yellow fever had consider¬ 
ably 8uhud*%d^i^ our breasts, the remembrance that our poor 
captain was lying dead in the cabin was constantly obtruding. 
All that night thc-carpentt'rs were up making his co:9in> for he 
,,wa» tp be buried the next day. The body is never allowed to 
^remain many hours unburied in the tropical climates, where 
^ putrefaction is so rapid. The following morning the men were 
up at daylight, washing the decks and putting the ship in order; 
they worked willingly, and yet with a silent decorum which 
showed what their feelings were. Never were the decks better 
cleaned, never were the,ropes more carefully femished down ; 
the hammocks were stowed in their white cloths, the yards 
carefully squared, and the ropes hauled taut. At eight o’clock 
the colours and pennant were hoisted half-mast high. The 
men were then ordered down to breakfast, and to clean them¬ 
selves. During the time tliat the men were at breakfast, all 
the officers went into the cabin to take a last farewell look at 


our gallant captain. He appeared to have died without pain, 
and there was a beautiful tranquillity in his face; but even 
already a change had taken place, and we perceived the neces¬ 
sity of his being buried sa.won. We saw him placed in his 
coffin, and then quitted the cabin, without speaking to each 
other. When the coffin was nailed down, it was brought up 
by the barge's crew to the quarter-deck, and laid upon the 
gratings amidships, covered over with the Union Jack. The 
men came up from below without waiting for the pipe, and a 
solemnity appeared to perv^e every piotion. Order and quiet 
were universal, out of respect to the deceased. When the boats 
were ordered to be manned, the men almost appeared to steal 
into them. The barge revived the coffin, which was placed 
the stern sheets. The oth?r boats then hauled up, and re¬ 
ceived the officers, marines, and sailors, who were to follow the 
proc^on. When all was ready, the barge was shoved off by 
bowmen, the crew dropped their oars into the" water without 
^liplaBh, and pulled the mmute stroke ; the other boats followed, 
as soon as they were clear of the ship, minute guns 
fboomed along the smooth surface of the bay frmn the opposite 
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side of the ship, while the yards were topi^d to (|arboard 
to port, the ropes were slackened and hung in bights, SQ4re to 
give the idea of distress and neglect. At the same tim^^dozen 
or more of the men who had been ready, dr^i«ed over the sides 
of the ship in diiferent parts, and with the|r cans of paint and 
brushes in a few minutes effaced the whole of the broad white 
riband which marked the beautiful run of the frigate, and left 
her all black and in deep mourningi The guns from Uie forts 
now responded lo our own. The merchant ships lowered their 
colours, and the men stood up respectfully with their hats off;^! 
as the procession moved slowly to the landing-place. The;-^, 
coffin was bo^e to theghurial-ground by the crew of the barge, 
fbllowed by mr. Falcon as chief mourner, all the officers of the 
ship who could be spared, one hundred of the seamen walkyig 
two and two, and the marines with ^leir arms reversed. The 
cortrge w'as joined by the army officers, while the troops lined 
lift streets, and the hands played the dead march. The service 
was read, the vollies were fired over the grave, and with op¬ 
pressed feelings w'e returned to the boats and pulled on hoard. 

It then appeared to rne, and to a certain degree 1 was correct, 
that as soon as we had paid our last respect to his remains, we 
had also forgotten *our grief. The yards were again squared, 
the ropes hauled taut, working dresses resumed, and all was 
activity and bustle. The fact is, that sailors and soldiers have 
no time for lamentation, and rugjiing as they do from clime to 
clime, so does scene follovjf scene in the same variety and quick- 
itess. In a day or two, tha captaini appeared to be, although be 
was not, forgotten. Our first business was to water the silip 
by ratting and towing off the casks. I wi^ in diarge of the 
boat again, with Swinburne as coxswain. As we pulled in, 
there were a number of negroes bathing in the surf, bobbing 
their woolly heads under it, as itrolled^into the beach. Now*, 
Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, “ see how I’ll make them niggers 
scamper.” He then stood up in the stern sheets, and pointing 
with his finger, roared out,^ “A shark! a shark!” Away 
starte«l all the bathers for the beach, puffing and blowing, from 
their dreaded enemy ; nor did they stop to look for him until 
tliey were high and dry out of his reach. Then, when we 
laughed, they called us all the hangman tiefs,* and every other 
opprobrious name whiclHhey could select from their vocabuhn^. 

1 was very much amusctl with this scene, and as much after- , 
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, wArds with the negroes wlio crowded round us when we landed. 
Tiv.'^y appeared such merry fell >wsj always laughings chattering;^ 
singili^. and showing their white teetli. One fellow danced 
round uS) snapp^i^ his fingers,*aiid singing songs without begin¬ 
ning or end. IS, massa, what you say now ? Me no slave 
— true Barbadian born, sir. Eh ! 

** Nebba see de day 
Dat Iloiliiey run away, 

. Nebba'^t'-'O mn 

Dat Itodncy cannot fight. 

JMassa], me free :.ian, sar. Suppose you give me pictareen, 
drink massa health. 

“ Nebba see de day, boyj’ 

Toinpcy liekum dc Caesar. 

! and you nebba see de day dat dc Grasshopper, run on de 
Warrington." 

“ Out of the way, you nigger!” cried one of the men yrhe 
was rolling down a cask. 

'' Eh I who you call nigger ? Me free man, and true 
Barbadian bom. Go along, you man-of-war man. 

** Man-of-war, biircra. 

Man-of-war, biicera. 

He de boy lor mcj 
SfKiKor, bnccra, 

Sodi^er, bnccra, 

Ncblia, nebba do, 

Nebba, nebba do for mo ; 

Sodger give one shilling, 

&iilor me two. 

Massa, now suppose you p\e me ‘ only one pictareen now. 
You really handsome young gentleman.” 

" Now, just walk off,” said Swinburne, lifting up a stick 
he found on the’^each. 

Eh; walk off. 

' ' '* Nebba the day, ifcy, 

r 'JSadian run away, boy. 

Go, ,do your work, sar. hy you talk to me ? Go, work, 
aar. X free nian, and real BarWiian born. 

** Negro on^e ahore 
See dc ship come in, 

De buccra come on shore, 

Wid de hand up to the cbiD; 

Man.of.war,'buccia, 

Man.of.war, buecra. 

Ho de boy for me, 

. . MaiM}f-war, buecra, 

Man-of-WBr, buccraL 
. CHb pictareen to me?* 
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At this moment my attention was directed to another^ • 
negro, who lay on tho beach, rolling and foaming at^^'e 
mouth, apparently in a fit. " What’s the matter wi^i" that 
fellow ? ” said J to the same jiegro, who continued^close to 
me, notwitlistanding Swinburne’s stick^** Eh! call him 
Sarn Slack, massa. He ah urn tic tic fit” And such 
wis apparently the case. Stop, me cure him ; and he 
snatched the stick out of Swiiiburnp's hand, and running up 
to the raab, who continued to roll on the‘beach, commenced 
belabouring him without mercy. Eh, S^mbo ! cried he 
at last, quite out of breath, you no better yet — try again.” 

He recommenced, until at last the mart*got up and ran away 
ao fast as he could, hfow, whether the man was shamming, 
or whether it was real tic tiCj or epileptic fit, I know not, but 
I never h^ard of such a cure for it before. I threw tTle 
fellow half a pictareen, as much fo# the amusement he had 
afforded rne as to get rid of him. " Tanky, massa * now 
man-of-war man, here de tick for yon again to keep off alf\de 
dam niggers.” So saying, he han(Ieil the stick to Swinburn^ 
made a polite bow, and departed. We were, however, soon\ 
surrounded by others, particularly some dingy ladies, with ^ 
baskets of fruit, and who, as they said, '' sell ebery ting.” I 
perceived that my sailors were very fond of cocoa-nut 
milk, which, being a liarmless beverage, I did not object to ' 
their purchasing from these ladies, who had chiefly cocoa- 
nuts in their baskets. As I hadTnever tasted it, I asked them 
what it was, and bought a cocoa-nut. I selected the largest, 

" No, massa, dat not goo5 for you. Better one for buccra 
officer.” I then selected another, but the same objection was 
made, "No, massa, dis very fine milk, ^ery good for de 
tomac.” 1 drank ofl' the milk from the holes on the top of 
the cocoa-nut, and foRiid it vjfy refreshing. As for the 
sailors, they appeared very fond of’it indeed. But I very 
soon found Uiat if good for de tonac, it was not very good for 
the head, as my men, instead of rolling the casks, Ix^gan to 
roll themselves in all directidnt;, and when it was time to^jo 
off* to dinner, most of them were dead drunk at the bottom of 
the boat. They insisted that it was'the sun which affected 
them. Very hot it certainly was, and 1 believed them at 
first, when they were only giddy ; but I was convinced to 
^ntrary when 1 fouiyl that they became insensible; yet 
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Jx<m tliey had propped the liquor was to me a mystery. 
Vljen I came o& board, Falcon, who, although acting 
captain, continued his duties as first lieutenant almost as 
punctually as be&re, asked hqw it was that I had allowed my 
men to get so tipW: I assured him that I could not tell, that 
1 had never (dlowea one to leave the watering-place, or to buy 
any liquor; the only thing that they had to drink was a 
Uetie cocoa-nut milk, which, as it was so very hot, 1 thought 
there could be no objection to. Mr, Falcon smiled and said, 


Mr. Simple, an old stager in the West Indies, and 
1*11 let you into a secret. Dp you know what * sucking the 
monkey* means‘'No, sir.” " Well, then, 1*11 tell you ; 
it is a term^ used among seamen for drinking rum out qf 
cocoa^ntUsj the milk having been poured out, and the liquor 
shbstitut^d. Now do you comprehend why your men are 
tipsy ?/* I stared with*all my eyes, for it never would have 
entei^d into my head; and 1 then perceived why it was t^at 
black woman would not give me tlie first cocoa-nuts 
which I selected. I told Mr. Falcon of this circumstance, 
y who replied, " Well, it was not your fault, only you must not 
^forget it another time.” 

It was my first watch that night, ard Swinburne was 
quarteivinaster on deck. " Swinburne,” said I, " you have 
often been in the ^''est Indies before, why did you not tell 
me that the men were ' sucking the monkey* when I thought 
that they were only drinking*cocoa-iiut milk } ” 

Swinburne chuckled, and answered, " Why, Mr. Simple, 
d*ye see, it didn't become me as a shipmate to peach. It’s 
bat seldom that a poor fellow has an opportunity of making 


himsdf a ' littleSiappy,* and it would not be fair to take away 
the chance. 1 suppose you’ll never let them have cocoa-nut 
, Mlk again >** * ^ » 

that I will no«; hut I cannot imagine what pleasure 
C££n find in getting so tipsy." 

merely because they are not allowed to be so, sir. 
the whole story in fe^ words.’' 

r” I .tMttk I coultl cure them, if I were permitted 

to hear how you'd manage ilut, Mr 


a man drink off a.itejf pitit of 
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liquor, and then put him by himself. I would not allow him ■' 
cornpanionfi to make merry with, so as to make a pleasuri'^f 
intoxication. 1 would then wait until next morning wl^en he 
was sober, and leave him alone with a racki^ dteatlachc until 
the evening, when I would give him anjfmcr dose, and so 
on, forcing him to get drunk until he hated the smell of 
liquor.’* 

'‘^Well^Mr. Simple, it might d© with ^ome, but many of 
our chaps would require the dose you mention to be repeated 
pretty often before it would effect a cure; Jtnd what *s more, 
they *d be very willing patienffej and make no v.Ty faces at 
their physic.” • 

• Well, that might he, but it would cure them at last. But 
tell me, Swinburne, were you ever in a hurricane ? ’* ^ 

I Ve been in every thing, Mr. Simple, I believe, except a 
school, and 1 never had no time to go there. Do you see 
thjft battery at Needham Point ? Well, in the hurricane of 
’82, them same guns were whirled away by the wind, right 
over to this point here on the opposite side, the sentries in 
tlieir sentry-boxes after them. Some of the soldiers who 
faced the wind had their teeth blown down their throats like 
broken ’baccy pipel, others had their heads turned round like 
dog vanes ; ’cause they waited for orders to the ^ right about 
facBj and the whole air was full of young niggersy blowing 
about like peelings of ingons." ^ 

You don’t suppose 1 believe all this, Swinburne ?** 

That’s as may be, M». Siinpl®; but I’ve told the story 
so often, that I believe it myself.” 

What ship were you in ? ” ,, 

In the Blanche, Captain Faulkner, who was as fine a 
fellow as poor Captair^^ Savage, whom we buried yesterday; 
there could not be a finer than either ^f them. 1 was at the 
taking of the Pique, and carried him down below after he had 
received his mortal wound. We *did a pretty thing out here 
when we took Fort Royal by,a4;oup.de»fl?am, which means, 
boarding from the main^yard of the frigate, and dropping 
from it into the fort. But what's tliqt under the moon ? —^ 
there a saif in the offing.” 

Swinburne fetched the glass and directed it to spot* 

“ One, two, three, four. It’s the ndn^al, sir, ' 

squadron hove.to for tlfe night. One 'a a line-of-l^tie 

Q 
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^I/U swear.” I examined the vessels, and agreeing with 
SV'iiburne, reported them to Mr. Falcon. My watch was 
then oyer, and as soon as I was released I went to my 
hammock. 


’ CHAPTER XI. 

CAPri^lV XKAHKET—THX DIONITT BALL. 

The next morning at daylight we exchanged numbers, and 
salutea the flag, and by eight o'clock they all anchored. M.. 
Kjilwn went on board the admiral’s ship with despatches, and 
/to report the death of jCaptaiii Savage. In about half an 
hour he returned, and, we were glad to perceive, with a 
smile upon his face, from which we argued that he would 
receive his acting order as commander, which was a question 
of some doubt, as the admiral had the power to give the 
Vacancy to whom he pleased, although it would not have been 
fair if he had not given it to Mr. Falcon; not that' Mr. 
Falcon would not have received his commission, as Captain 
Savage dying when the ship was under no admiral’s command, 
he made himself; but still the admiral might have sent him 
home, and not hive given hjm a ship. But this he did, the 
captain of the Minerve being appginted to the Sanglier, the 
captain of the Opossum the Minerve, and Captain Falcon 
fcji^ng the command of the Opossum. He received his 
c’^mission thait^ evening, and the next day the exchanges 
were made. Captain Falcon would have taken me with him, 
and offered so to do ; but I could not leave O’Brien, so I 
preferred remaining in |lie tanglier. 

' We were all anxious to know what sort of a person our 
captain was, whose nahie was Kearney; hut we had no 
time to ask the midshipmep, except when they came in 
^aig:e of the boats which brought his luggage: they replied 
that he was^a very good sort of fellow, and there 
in him. But when I had the night watch with 
le, he came up to me, and sud, ** WfS, jMr. Simple, 
Ihave a new captain. 1 sailed witli him % two years 
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And pray, Swinburne, what sort of a person is he ? ” ^ 
^‘Why, I’ll tell you, Mr. Simple: he’s a good-tempe:l^, 
kind fellow enough, but — 

But what ? " * 

Such a bouncer ! !** • ^ 

" How do you mean ? He’s not a very stout man.*' 

Bless you, Mr. Simple, why you don’t uiidei-stand En¬ 
glish. I jnean that he's the greatast liar that ever walked a 
deck. Now, Mr. Simple, you know I can spin a yarn 
occasionally." * \ 

Yes, that you can ; witness the hurricane the other night A, 
Well, Mr. Simplcji, 1 cannot hold a candle to him. It 
jAi’t that I might not stretch now and then, just for fun, as 
far as he can, but, d—n it, he’s always on the stretejj. 
In fact, Mn Simple, he never tells the truth except by mistake. 
He's as poor as a rat, and has nothing but his pay; yet to 
beheve him, he is worth at least as much as Greenwich Hob* 
pital. But you’ll soon find him out, and he’ll sarve to laugh 
at behind his back, you know, Mr. Simple,' for that’s no go 
before his face." 

Captain Kearney made liis appearance on board the next 
day. The men t^re mustered to receive him, and all the 
officers were on the quarter-deck, “You’ve a fine set of 
marines here, Captain Falcon," observed he ; “ those I left on 
board of the Minerve were only to be hung; and you have 
a gootl show of reefers too,— those I left in the Minerve were 
not worth hanging. If you please, I'll read my commission if 
you’ll order the men aft." His commission was read, ,|j|| 
hands with their hats off from respect to thq^ authority frbm 
which it proceeded. ** Now, ray lads," said Captain Keai'ney, 
addressing the ship's company, “I’ve but few words to say to 
you. I am appointed to command this ship, and you appear 
to have a very good character from your late first lieutenant. 
All I request of you is this: smart, keep sober, and 

always teU the truth — that's jgnough. Pipe down. Gen¬ 
tlemen/’ continued he, addressing the officers, “ 1 trust thit 
we shall be good friends; and I see no reason that it should 
lie otherwise.^’ He then turned away with a bow, and called 
his coxswain “ Williams, you’ll go on board and tell my 
steward that 1 have promised to dine with the governor to* 
day, and that he must tcome to dress me ; and, coxswain^ 
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t iKcollect to put the sheepskin mat on the stern gratings of my 
g%v— not the one I used ttJ Lave when I was on shore in my 
carriage, but the blue one which was used for the chariot — 
you know whiotv-J mean.” I iiappened to look Swinburne in 
the face, who cos&ad his eye at me, as much as to say — 
There he goes. We afterw'ards met the officers of the 
Minerve, ^who corroborated all that Swinburne had said, 
although it was guite unrecessary, as we had the captain s 
own ;v^rds every minute to satisfy us of the fact. 

/dinner partiesf were now very numerous, and the hospitality 
the island is but too well known. The invitatunis extended 
to the midshipmen, and many was tliQ good dinner and kind 
reception which I had during my stay. There was, howevtr, 
qpe thing I had heard so much of, that I was anxious to wit. 
ness it, which was a dignity ball. But 1 must eater a little 
into explanation, or my readers will not understand me. The 
coloured people of Barbadoes, for reasons best known to thwn- 
selvcs, are immoderately proud, and look upon all the negroes 
who are born on other islands as niggers; they have also an 
extraordinary idea of their own bravery, although 1 never heard 
that it has ever been put to the proof. The free Barbadians 


are, most of them, very ricli, and hold up their heads as they 
walk with an air quite ridiculous. They ape the manners of 
the Europeans, at the same time that they appear to consider 
them as almost their inferiors. Now, a dignity ball is a ball 
given by the most consequential of,their coloured people, and 
from the amusement and various, other reasons, is generally 
attended by the officers both on shore and adoat. The 
Ice of the tickets of admission was high — I think they were 
half a joe, or eight dollars each. 

The governor sent out cards for a f^and hall and supper for 
the ensuing week, and Miss^ Betsy Austin, a quadroon woman, 
ascertaining the fact, sInt out her cards for the same evening. 
T^s was not altogether in rivalry, but for another reason, 
which was, that she was aware that most of the officers and 
iffiidshipinen of the ships would obtain permission to go to the 
^yernor's ball, and preferring hers, would slip away and join 
|||. party, by which means she insured a full attendaupe. 

: day of invitation our captain came w board, and 

new .first lieutenant (of whom I sliall say more here- 
the governor insisted thiit all ofiloers should 
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go—that he would take no denial^ and therefore, he presumej}, 
go they must; that the fact was, that the governor was a re* 
laiim of his wife, and under some trifling obligations to him 
in obtaining for him his present ‘command. jiUte certainly had 
spoken to the prime minister^ and he thougjft it not impossible, 
considering the intimate terms which the minister and he had 
been on from childhood, tliat his solicitation might have had 
some effect • at all events, it was pleasant to find that there 
was some little gratitude left in this world. After this, of 
c«)urse, every officer went, with^the cxceptidb of the master, 
who said that he'd as soon have two round turns in his hawse 
as go to see people kkfk their legs about like fools, and that 
he'd take care of the ship. 

The governor's ball was very splendid ; but the ladies waire 
rather sallow, from the effi'cts of the glimate. However, there 
weje exceptions, and on the whole it was a very gay affair ; 
but wc were all anxious to go to the dignity ball of Miss Betsy 
Austin. I slijiped away with three other midshipmen, and 
we soon arrived there. A crowd of negroes were outside of 
the house; but the hall had not yet commenced, from the want 
of gentlemen, the being very correct, nothing under mu¬ 
latto in colour being admitted. Perhaps I ought to say here, 
that die progeny of a white and a negro is a mulatto, or half 
and half—of a white and mulatto, a quadroon, or one quarter 
black, and of this class the com^ny were chiefly composed, 

I believe a quadroon and white make the mustee or one eighth 
black, and the mustee and’white the mustafina, or one six> 
teenth black. After that, they are white washed, and considei^ 
as Europeans, 'fhe pride of colour is very g:«at in the West 
Indies, and they have as many quarterings as a German prince 
in his coat of*arms ; a«quadroon V)oks down upon a mulatto, 
while a mulatto looks down uponh samjfo, tliat is, half mulatto 
half negro, while a sambo in his tuyi looks down upon a nigger. 
The quadroons are certainly the handsomest race of the wliole: 
some of the women are really beiMitiful ; their hair is long aiyi 
perfectly straight, their eyes large and black, their figures per* 
fection, and you can see the colour mantle in their cheeks , 
quite as plainly, and with as much effect, as in those ^ 
European. We found the door of Miss Austin’s housi 
and ornamented with orange branches, and on our 
oufselves were accosted by a mulatto gentleman, who 
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presumed, ''usher of the black rod." His bead was well 
powdered, be was dressed in white jean trowsers, a waistcoat 
not six inches long, and a half- worn post^captain’s coat on, as 
a livery. With v low bow, he " took de liberty to trouble de 
gentlemen for de ^'rd for de ball,” which being produced, we 
were ushered on by him to the ball-room, at the door of which 
Miss Austin was waiting to receive her company. She made 
us a low courtesy, observing, " She really happy to see de 
gentlemen of de ship, but hoped to see de officers also at her 
dignifg.*’ ^ 

This remark touch/id our dignity, and one of my companions 
replied, " That we midshipmen considered ourselves officers, 
and no small ones cither, and that if she waited for the lieu¬ 
tenants she must wait until they were tired of the governor's 
ball, we having given the preference to hers.” 

This remark set all to rights; sangaree was handed about, and 
1 looked around at the company. 1 must acknowledge, at Ihe 
irisk of losing the good opinion of my fair countrywomen, that 
I never saw before so many pretty figures and faces. The officers 
not having yet arrived, we received all the attention, and 1 was 
S|l|cces8ively presented to Miss Eurydice, Miss Minerva, Miss 
Sylvia, Miss Aspasia, Miss Euterpe, and many others, evidently 
borrowed from the different men-of-war which had been on the 
station. All tliese young ladies gave themselves all the airs of 
Almack*s. Their dresses I opnnot pretend to describe —jewels 
of value were not wanting, but their .drapery was slight. They 
appeared neither to wear or to require stays, and on the whole, 
their figures were so perfect, that they could only be ill-dressed 
by h&ving on teo much dress. A few more midshipmen and 
some lieutenants (O'Brien among the number) having made 
their appearance. Miss Ai^stin direct<^d that the ball should 
commence. 1 request^ the’^honour of Miss Eurydice's hand 
in a cotillon, which was to open the ball. At this moment 
i^pped forth the premier violin, master of the ceremonies and 
tiaUet-master, Massa Johnson, really a very smart man, who 
gave lessons in dancing to all the "'Badian ladies.’* He was 
stidark quadroon, his hair slightly powdered, dressed in a light 
coat thrown weU hack, to show his lily-white waistcoat, 
fsily one button of which he could afford to button to make 
ftih room for the pride of his heart, the frill of his shirt, which 
was un jaboi superb, four inches .wide, and extending 
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from his collar to the ‘waistband of his nankeen tights^ which* 
were finished off at his knees with huge hunches of ribaiid; 
his legs were encased in silk stockings, which, however, was 
not very good taste on his part^ as they sh^v^ed the manifest 
advantage which an European has over a floured man in the 
formation of the leg: instead of being straight, his shins 
curved like a cheese-knife, and, moreover, his leg was planted 
into his fpot like the handle into ai broom or scrubbing-brush, 
there being quite as much of the foot on the heel side as on 
the toe side. Such was the appearance of Afr. Apollo Johnson, 
whom die ladies considered as die ne plus ultra of fashion, and 
the arbiter ehgantiarum. Ilis how~ti^(, or fiddle-stick, was 
his wand, whose magic rap on the fiddle produced immediate 
obedience to his mandates. “Ladies and gentle, take your 
seats.” All started up, “ Miss Eurjdice, you open de hall.'* 

Miss Eurydice had but a sorry partner, but she undertook 
tS instruct me. O’lirien was out vis-a-vis with Miss Euterpe. 
The other gentlemen were officers from the ships, and we stood 
up twelve, checkered brown and white, like a chess-board. 
All eyes were fixed upon Mr. Apollo Johnson, who first looked 
at the couples, then at his fiddle, and, lastly, at the other 
musicians, to see {f all was right, and then with a wave ofliis 
how-tick the music began. Massa lieutenant,” cried Apollo 
to O’Brien, “cross over to opposite lady, right hand and 
left, den figure to Miss Eurydiq^ — dat right; now four hand 
round. You lily midsliipman, set your partner, sir; den 
twist her round ; dat do, 4iow stop. First figure all over.” 

At this time I thought I might venture to talk a little with 
my partner, and I ventured a remark. To jny surprise, she 
answered very sharply, 1 come here for dance, sat, and not 
for chatter ^ look Mqg^a Johnson, he tap urn bow-tick.” 

The second figure commenaed, and I made a sad bungle; 
so I did of the third, and fourth, and fifth, for I never had 
danced a cotillon. When 1 haifded my partner to her place, 
who certainly was the prettiei^ girl in the room, she looked 
rather contemptuously at me, and observed to a neighbour,•“ I 
really pity de gentleman as come from England dat no know 
how to dance, nor nothing at all, until cm hab instruction at 
Barbadoes.’’ 

A country dance was now called for, which was n?0|e ac¬ 
ceptable to all parties, %s none of Mr. Apollo Johnsop’s I^ipils 
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very perfect in their cotiUoii, and none of the officersy 
except O'Brien, knew any thing about them. O'Brien’s 
superior education on this porni, added to his lieutenant’s 
epaulet and hand&ome person; made him much courted; but 
he took up with Miss Eurydice after I had left her, and re¬ 
mained with her the whole evening; thereby exciting the 
jealousy of Mr. Apollo Johnson, who, it appears, was amorous 
in that direction. .Our party increased every minute: all the 
officers of the garrison, and, finally, as soon as they coiild get 
away, the governo/s aide-de-camps, all dressed iu mv/ti (i. c, 
plain clothes). The dancing tontinued until three o’clock in 
the morning, when it was quite a squeeze, from the constant 
arrival of fresh recruits from all the houses in Barbadoes. I 
myst say, that a few bottles of Eau de Cologne thrown about 
the room would have improved the atmosphere. By tliis time 
the heat was terrible, and the mopping of the ladies’ laces 
everlasting. I would recommend a jjignity ball to all stout 
gentlemen, who wish to be reduced a stone or two. Supper 
was now announced, and having danced the last country dance 
with Mivss Minerva, I of course had the pleasure of handing 
her into the supper-room. It was my fate to sit opposite to a 
line turkey, and I asked my partner if I should have tlie plea¬ 
sure of helping her to a piece of the breast. She looked at me 
vwy indignantly, and said, Curse your impudence, sar, I 
wonder where you larn manners. Sar, I take a lily turkey 
bosom^ if you please. Talk of breast to a lady, sar! — really 
quite Iiorrid'* I made two or three more barbarous mistakes 
before the supper was finished. At last the eating was over, 
and I must say a better supper I never sat down to. “ Silence, 
gentlemen and ladies,” cried Mr. Apollo Johnson, “wid de 
permission of our amiable hostess, I will purpose a toast. 
Geiitlemcnt and ladies — You all know, and if be so you 
don’t, I say that there ho place in de world like Barbadoes. 
All de world fight against Er^land, but England nebbet fear; 
King George nebber fear, whllp Barbadoes Hand Hiff, ’Badian 
fight for KJng George to last drop of him blood. Nebber see 
the day 'Badian run away; you all know dem Frenchmans at 
ItUcee, give up Morne Fortunee, when he hear de 'JEUidian 
vol^teer come against him. I hope no ’fence present com- • 
par®, but nm sorry to say Eiiglish come here too jealous of 
Gentletnen and lady Barltedian bora ah onlj.cma 
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fault — he really too brave, I purpose health of * Tsland of 
Barbadocs.*" Acclamations from all quarters followed this 
truly modest speech, and the toast was drunk with rapture ; 
the ladies were delighted with Mt. ApolloV eloquence, and the 
lead which he took in the company. . 

O’Brien then rose and addressed the company as follows:— 

Ladies and gentlemen—Mr. Poll has spoken better than the 
best parrot^ 1 ever met with in this country; but as he has 
thought proper to drink the ‘ Island of Barbadoes,* I mean 
to be a little more particular. 1 wish, wilti him, all good 
health to the island ; but there Is a charyi without which the 
island would be a desert — that is, the society of the lovely 
gJIrls who now surround us, and take our hearts by storm —- 
(here O’Brien put his arfli gently round Miss Eurydice^s 
waist, and Mr, A])olIo ground his teeth so as to be heard at 
the furthest end of the room,) — therefore, gentlemen, with 
yoift- permission, I will propose the health of the * ’Badian 
Ladies.' ” This speech of O’Brien’s was declared, by the 
females at least, to be infinitely superior to Mr, Apollo John¬ 
son’s. Miss Eurydice was even more gracious, and the other 
ladies were more envious. 

Many other toasts and much more wine was drunk, until 
the male part of the company appeared to be rather riotous. 
Mr. Apollo, however, had to regain his superiority, and after 
some hems and hahs, begged pc]^lssio||^ to give a sentiment. 

Gentlemen and ladies, I beg then to say — 

“ Here’s to de cocK who makS lub to do hen, 

Crow till he lioarse, aqd make lub again." 

This sentiment was received with rapture; ^d after silence 
was obtained. Miss Betsy Austin rose and said — ** Unac¬ 
customed as she was tt^ublic 'peaking, she must not sit 'till 
and not tank^e gentleman for lus very fine toast, and in de 
name of de ladies she begged leave to propose anodiear sendmen, 
which was— * 

“ Here to de hen what nel^r refuses. 

Let cock pay compliment whenebber he chooses. *' » 

If the first toast was received with applause, this was with 
entlmsiasm; *but wc. received a damper after it was subsided, 
by the lady of the house getting up and saying — Now, 
gentlemen and ladies, me tink it right to say dat it time to go 
home ; I nebber allow ]^ople get dnmk or kick up bobh^ 
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in my house^ so now I tink we better take parting glass, and 
very much obliged to you for your company." 

As O’Brien said, this was a broad bint to be off, so we all 
now took our«p^rting-glass, in compliance with her request 
and our own wisti^s, and proceeded to escort our partners on 
their way home. While 1 was assisting Miss Minerva to her 
red crape shawl, a storm was brewing in another quarter, to 
wit, between Mr., Apollo Johnson and O’Brien. O’Brien was 
assiduously attending to Miss Eurydice, whisperings what he 
called soft blarney iu her ear, when Mr. Apollo, who was 
Above spirit-boiling heat with jealousy, came up, and told 
Miss Burydice that he would have <the honour of escorting 
her home. 

** You may save yourself the trouble, you dingy gut-scraper," 
replied O’Brien; “the lady is under my protection, so take 
your ugly black face out of the way, or I'll show you how 1 
treat a ‘ 'Badian who is really too brave.’ ’’ 

So elp me Gad, Massa Lieutenant, ’pose you put a finger 
on me, 1 show you what ’Badian can do.’’ 

Apollo then attempted to insert himself between O’Brien 
and his lady, upon which O’Brien shoved him back with great 
violence, and continued his course towards the door. They 
were in the passage, when 1 came up, for hearing O’Brien’s 
voi(£ in anger, 1 left Miss Minerva to shift for herself. 

Miss Eurydice hi^ now 4 ^ft O’Brien’s arm, at his request, 
and he and Mr. Apollo were standing in the passage, O'Brien 
close' to the door, which was shut, and Apollo swaggering up 
to him. O’Brien, who knew the tender part of a black, 
saluted Apollo ,with a kick on the shins, which would have 
broken my leg. Massa Johnson roared with pain, and recoiled 
two or three paces, parting the crowd^away behind him. The 
blacks never fight with fistc, but butt with their heads like 
nuns, and witli quite as much force. When Mr. Apollo had 
retreated he gave his shin Une more rub, uttered a loud yell, 
and started at O’Brien, with^his head aimed at O’Brien’s chest, 
Bke a battering-ram. O’Brien, who was aware of this plan of 
fighting, stepped dexterously on one side, and allowed Mr. 
Apollo to pass by him, which he did with such force, that his 
went dean through the panel of the dom* behind O’Brien, 
and there he stuck as fast as if in a pillory, squealing like a 
pig {<« assistance, and foaming with stage. After some diffi- 
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culty he was released, and presented a very melancholy 6gure. 
His face was much cut, and his superb jabot all in tatters ; 
he appeared, however, to have had quite enough of it, as he 
retreated to the supper-room, followed by some pf Ids admirers, 
without asking or looking after O’Brien. . ^ 

But if Mr. Apollo had had enough of ft, his friends were 
too indignant to allow us to go oif scot-free. A large mob was 
collected ip the street, vowing vengeance on us for our treat- 
inent of their flash man, and a row was to be expected. Miss 
Eurydice had escaped, so that O’Brien had his hands free. 
“ Cam out, you hangman tiefs, tarn out only wish had rock 
stones, to mash your heads with,” cried the mob of negroes. 
The ofEcers now sallied out in a body, and were saluted with 
every variety of missile, such as rotten oranges, cabbage-stalks, 
mud, and dbcoa-nut shells. We fou^t our way manfully, Ciit 
as we neared the beach the mob increased to hundreds, and at 
la?t we could proceed no further, being completely jammed up 
by the niggers, upon whose heads we could make no more im¬ 
pression than upon blocks of marble. We must draw our 
swords,” observed an officer. ‘^No, no,” replied O’Brien, 
that will not do; if once we shed blood, they will never let 
us get on board wfth our lives. The boat’s crew by this time 
must be aware that there is a row.” O’Brien was right. He 
had hardly spoken, before a lane was observed to be .made 
through the crowd in the distan^, which in two minutes was 
open to us. Swinburne appeared in the middle of it, followed 
by the rest of the boat’s crew, arm«d with the boat’s stretchers, 
which they did not aim at the heads of the blacks, but swept 
them like scythes against their shins. This y^ey continued to 
do, right and left of us, as we walked through and went down 
to the boats^the seaiqgn closing up the rear with their stretch¬ 
ers, with winch they ever and anon made a sweep at the black 
fellows if they approached too near. * It was now broad day. 
light, and in a few minutes we '\^ere again safely on board the 
frigate* Thus ended the flrs^«and last dignity ball that 1 
attended. * 
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CHAPTER XII. 

» 

i AM Cr.AIMKD UY CA^TAIN KKAltNEY AS A RELATION — TAIAt OP SKILL 

n 

BETWEEN FIRST LIEUTENANT AND CAPTAIN WITH THE LONG BOW—- 
THE SB \RKy THE PUG DOG, AND THE WILL — A QUARTER-DECK PICTURE. 

* 

As the admiral was not one who would permit the ships under 
his command to lie idle in port, in a very few days after the 
dignity ball which I have described, all the squadron sailerl on 
their various destinations, I was noti sorry to leave ihe bay, 
for one soon becomes tired of profusuon, and cared notliing fdr 
either oranges, bananas, or .shaddocks, nor even for the gootl 
dmners and claret at the tables of the army mess and gentle¬ 
men of the island. The sea breeze soon liecarae more precious 
to us than any thing else; and if we could have bathed withAut 
the fear of a shark, we should have equally appreciated that 
most refreshing of all luxuries under the torrid zone. It was 
therefore with pleasure that we received the information that 
we were to sail the next day to cruise off the French island of 
Martinique. Captain Kearney ^jiad been So much on shore 
that we saw but little of him, and the ship was entirely under 
the control of the first lieutenant, of whom I have hitherto not 
spoken. He was a very siiQft, pock-marked man, with red 
hair and whiskers, a good sailor, an^ not a had officer ; that 
is, he was a practical sailo% and could show any foremast man 
his duty in any department — and this seamen very much 
appreciate, as it^ is not very common; but I never yet knew 
an officer who prided himself tkpon liis practical khhwledge, 
who was at the same time a good navi^^ator: and often, by 
asauming the Jack Tar, they tower the respect "due to them, 
and become coarse and vulgar in their manners and language. 
This was the case with Mr. Phillott, who prided himself upon 
his ^ng, and who was at oi^ time hail fellow well met” 
with ihe seamen, talking to them, and being answered as fami¬ 
liarly as if they were equals, and at another, knocking the very 
aavjw men down with a handspike if he was displeased. He 
w^,|tot bad tempered, but very hasty; and his language* to 
,^;«l|cer8 was occasionally very incorrect—to the midshipmen 
l^ivajdably so. However, on &e whole, he was not disHked, 
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although he was certainly not respected as a first lieutenant 
should have been. It is but fair to say^ that he was the same 
to his superiors as he was to his inferiors; and the hluntness 
with which he used to contradict and assert his disbelief of 
C’aptain Kearney’s narratives often producecLa coolness between 
them for some days. “ 

The day after we sailed from Carlisle Bay I was asked to 
dine in the cabin. The dinner was served upon plated dishes, 
which looked very grand, but there was not much in them. 

This plate,” observed the captain, “ was pvesented to me by 
some merchants for my exertion sf in saving their property from 
the Danes, when I was cruising off Heligoland.” 

• ^Vhy, that lying steward of yours told me that you bought 
it at Portsmouth,” replied the first lieutenant i \ asked hyp 
in the galley this morning.” 

‘^How came you to assert such a confounded falsehood, 
sirf ” said the captain to the man mIio stood behind his chair, 
I only said that I thought so,” replied the steward. 

“ Why, didn’t you say that the bill had been sent in, 
through you, seven or eight times, and that the captain had 
paid it with a flowing sheet ? ” 

Did you dare sfty that, sir ?” interrogated the captain very 
angrily. 

Mr. Phillott mistook me, sir,” leplied the steward. He 
was .so busy rlamning the sweepeji, he did not hear me 
right. I said, the midshi[pmen had paid their crockery bill 
with the fore-topsail.” ' • • 

Ay, ay,” replied the captain, that's much more likely.” 

“ Well, Mr. Steward,” replied Mr, Phillott, ‘^I’ll be d———d 
if you ar’n’t as big a liar as your—” (master he was going to 
plump out, but fortum^ly the first lieutenant checked himself, 
and added,)-^‘^aryour father was before you.” 

The captain changed the conversation by asking me whether 
I would take a ^slice of ham. “ It's real Westphalia, Mr. 
Simple; I have them sent me jia-ect by Count Troningsken, 
an intimate friend of mine, who kills his own wild boars ih 
the Hartz mountains.” ^ 

How thft devil do you get them over. Captain Kearney 
There are ways and meansofdoing every thing, Mr. Phillott, 
and the First Consul is not quite so bad as he is represented. 
The first bat^ was send over with a very handsome letter to 
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me, written in his own hand, which 1 will show you some of 
these days, I wrote to him in return, and sent to him two 
Cheshire cheeses by a smuggler, and since that they came 
regularly. Did you ever eat'Westphalia ham, Mr,Simple?” 

Yes, sir," replied I: once I partook of one at Lord 
Privilege’s.” 

“ Lord Privilege! why he’s a distant relation of mine, a sort 
of fifth cousin,” replied Captain Kearney, 

“Indeed, sir!” replied I, 

“ Then you iwust allow me to introduce you to a relation. 
Captain Kearney,” said the first lieutenant ; “ for Mr. Simple 
is his grandson.” 

Is it possible ? I can only say, Mr. Simple, that I shall be 
ngost happy to show you every attention, and am very glad that 
I have you as one of my officers.” 

Now, although this was all false, for Captain Kearney was not 
in the remotest manner connected with iny family, yet, having 
once asserted it, he could not retract, and the consequence was, 
that I was much the gainer by his falsehood, as he treated me 
very kindly afterwards, always calling me cousin. 

The first lieutenant smiled, and gave me a wink, when tlie 
captain had finished his speech to me, as much as to say, 
“ You’re in luck,” and then tlie conversation changed. Cap¬ 
tain Kearney Certainly dealt in the marvellous to admiration, 
and really told his stories wit|i such earnestness, that I actually 
believe that he thought he was tellmg the truth. Never was 
there such an instance of confirmed habit. Telling a story of 
a cutting-out expedition, he said, “ The French captain would 
have fallen by;,my hand, but just as I levelled my musket, a 
ball came, and cut off the cock of the lock, as clean as if it was 
done with a knife—a very remarkable instance,” observed he. 

Not equal to what occured in a ship I was in,” replied 
the first lieutenant, “ w*hen the second lieutenant was grazed 
by a grape shot, which cut dff one of his whiskers, and turning 
round his head to ascertain w jiat was the matter, another grape 
shot came and took off the other. Now that’s what 1 call a 
eio0e shave.*' ^ , 

“ y^’' replied &ptain Kearney, ^ Very close,‘indeed, if it 
; but y<|^ excuse me, Mr. Phillctt, but you some- 
«tdl strange Mies. I do not mind it myself, but the 
is not young rdiftion here, Mr. Simple.” 
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** Captain Kearney^” replied tbe first lieutenant, laughing 
very immoderately;, do yOu know what the pot called the 
kettle ^ ” 

No, sir, I do not,’* retorted the captain,, with ofiended 
dignity, Mr. Simple, will you take a glass of wine } *’ 

1 thought that this little brouillerie wouldf have checked the 
captain ; it did so, hut only for a few minutes, when he again 
commenced. The first lieutenant oll^served that it would be 
necessary to let w^ater into the ship every morning, and pump 
it out, to avoid the smell of the bilge watjgr. There are 
worse smells than bilge water,’* replied the captain. “ What 
do you think of a wholc^ship*s company Being nearly poisoned 
ivith otto of roses ? Yet that occurred to me when in the 
Mediterranean. I was off Smyrna, cruising for a French ship, 
that was to sail to France, with a pasha on board, as an arff- 
bassador. 1 knew she would be a go(^ prize, and was looking 
shairp out, when one morning we discovered her on the lee 
how. Wc made all sail, but she walked away from us, bearing 
away gradually till we were both before the wind, and at night 
we lost sight of her. As 1 knew that she was bound to Mar¬ 
seilles, I made all sail to fall in with her again. The wind 


was light and variable; but five days afterwards, as 1 lay in 
my cot, just before daylight, 1 smelt a very.,strong smell, 
blowing in at the weather port, and coming dbfim the skylight 
which was open ; and after sniffi^ at it two or three times, I 
knew it to he otto of roses,^ I senior the officer of the watch, 
and asked him if there w^ any thj^jg in sight. He replied 
' that there was notand I ordered him to sweep the horizon 
with his glass, and look well out to wdndward. ‘ As the wind 
freshened, the smell became more powerful, l^rdered him to 
get the royal yards across, and all ready to make sail, for I 
knew that thrtPilPir m?fet be nei^* us. At daylight, there he 


was, just three miles ahead in the winil’s eye. But although 
he beat us going free, he was no match for u$ on a wind, and 
before noon we had possession of ^fim and all his harem. By 
the by, I could tell you a good*story about the ladies. Slie 
was a very valuable prize^ and among other things, she had a 

puncheon of etto of roses on board-5”|‘, 

Whew ! cried the first lieutenant.;.; ; VYhat! a whole 

puncheon?’' 

Y&ty** replied the ** * punchconi w-'japt 
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quite so large^ perhaiw, as ours on board; ibeir weights and 
measures are different. I took .>ut most of the valuables into the 
brig I commanded—about 20,000 sequins — carpets — and 
among the res)j, this cask of otto of roses^ which we had smelt 
three miles off, We had it safe on board, when the mate of 
the hold, not slin^'ng it properly, it fell into the spirit-room 
with a run^ and was stove to pieces. Never was such a 
scene; my first lieutenanj; and several men on deck fainted ; 
and the men in the hold were brought up lifeless: it \vaB 
some time beforq.they were recovered. We let the water into 
rile brig, and pumped'it out,tbut nothing would take away the 
smell, which was s8 overpowering, tjiat before I could get to 
Malta I had forty men on the sick list, AVhen I arrived 
there, I turned the mate out of the service for his carelessness. 
JK was not until after having smoked tlie brig, and finding 
that of little use, after having sunk lier for three weeks, that 
the smell was at all bearable ; but even then it could never be 
mdieatod, and the admiral sent the brig home, and she was 
sold out of the service. They could do notliing with her at 
the dock-yards. She was broken up, and bought by the 
people at Brighton and Tunbridge Wells, who used her 
timbers for turning fancy articles, which, cmelling as they.did 
so strongly of‘0tto of roses, proved very profitable. Were you 
ever at Briglili}|i, Mr. Simple ? " 

'' Nev«iv Bit." 

JU|t at this moment, the*^fficer of the watch came down to 
say that there was a very^arge sj^ark under the countcar, and 
tvished to know if the captain had any objection to the officers 
attempting to catch it. 

By no means,” replied Captain KealKiey; I hate sharks 


as 1 do the deviL I nearly lost 14,000/. by one, when I was 
in the Mediterranean.” *, ** " - 

" May I inquire how, Captain Kearney” said the first 
Jdeatefiaut, with a demure face; ^'1 *m very anxious to know.** 
Why the story is simply this,” replied the captain. 1 
had an old relation at MalUk, whom | found out by accident 
— an <dd maid tS|f sixty, who had IpPred all, her life on the 
u^nd* It was b|!|&ef'e accident thal$^||[ knew ofdier existence. 
I Wai walking upsHStrada Beale, when 1 saw a large jbaboon 


Wa$ walking 

ritat kept thex^^who had a little fat pug-dog jtail, 

wks while an nld,.l«d]r vi4% 
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X ..‘ptning out for help; for whenever she ran to i^at her 
more he baboon made at her as if he would have ravished 
to go id caught her by the petticoats with one hand, while he 
had no? pug-dog fast by the otlier. 1 owed tl^at brute a spite 
for having attacked me one night when 1 passed himj and 
j^erceiving what was going on, 1 drew ySy sword and gave 
Mr. Jacko such a clip, as sent him away howling and bleeding 
like a pig, leaving me in possession ^of the little pug, which 1 
took up and handed to his mistress. The old lady trembled 
very much, and begged me to see her safe l^me. . She had a 
very fine house, and after she was seated on the sofa, thanked 
me very much for my gallant assistance, *a8 she termed it, and 
t»ld me her name was Kearney ; upon this 1 very soon 
proved my relationship witli her, at which she was much de 
lighted, requesting me to consider her house as my home. * 1 
was for two years afterwards on that station, and played my 
cafds very well; and the old lady gave me a hint that 1 should 
be her heir, as she had no other lelations that she knew imy 
thing of. At last 1 was ordered home, and not wishing'to 
leave her, 1 begged her to accompany me, ofiering her my 
cabin. She was taken very ill a fortnight before we sailed, snd 
made a will, leaving me her sole heir, but she recovered, and 
got as fat ever. Mr. Simple, the wine stands witli you. 
1 doubt if Lord Privilege gave you better claret dian there is‘ 
in that bottle: 1 imported it ii^self ten years ago> when I 
commanded the Coquette.’* 

" Very odd,” observed tHe^first liei^tenant—we bought some 
at Barbadoes with Uie same mark on the bottles and cork/' 


“That may be,*’ rep]ie<l the captain; '^old established 
houses all keep up the same marks; but 1 dou^t if your wine 
can be compared to this. You have never tasted older wine, 
1 think, 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir; but I c«n prove to you that 1 
■have, for when Noah pud off the •ark, my ancestor bought hb| 
sea stock, and ii*s been handed down to my father: there may 
be three dozen l^t,” * •. 


Really, Mri^PhiUott, you are almost too facetious^. IVill 
you take aome macirsid ? It is one* o^^ tlie best thinga we 
can have at sea. 1 wish you had seen kitchen at Wld^l 
Abbey.” V-'', - 

\ “1 hivte oo doubt bu^t was e36cel]||i^J^**,T^ed Mr. 
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** but I should have preferred eating wliat came from 
urish that 1 had a knowledge of the art which a fiicnd of f 
has — a new science) 1 may say. ^ 

** Pray what may that be ?!’ ^ 

They call it fumography.’* ^ 

** Fumography ! ^yiever heard of it.” 

** It is die art of knowing precisely^ by examination of the 
smoke which comes out of the chimney) what your neighbour 
lias for dinner.” 

** Upon my soi^^ if one could send an excuse at a late hour) 
that might he useful.” t 

My friend is quite an adept. He can tell 6rst and second 
course entremets, and even if the different articles to be pui 
on the table are done to a turii) or not.” 

*^Now, Mr. Simple, what do you think of that^” inquired 
the captain. 

I think) sir, that it's all smoke.” « 

Bravo, Mr. Simple ! you’ve said a very good thing.” 

So I thought) too; but, as I wasn't quite sure, I would not 
laugh till all the rest of the company did. 

As Mr. Fhillott wished.to hear tlie end of the captain’s story, 
he would not contradict him about the wire, by stating what 
he knew to be the case, that the captain had sent it on board 
at Barbadoes ; find the captain proceeded. 


“ Well, I gave up my cabin to the old lady, and hung up 
my cot in the gun-room, duritig the passage home. W’e were 
becalmed abreast of Ceuta ^for two^ Hays. The old lady was 
very particular about her pug-dog, and I superintended the 
washing of the little brute twice a week ; but at last I was 
died of it, and gave him to my coxswain to hathet My 
coxswain, who was a lazy fellow, without my knowledge, used 
to put the little beast into the bight of (uid’tow him 

overboard for a minute* or so. It was during this calm that 


he had him overboard in diis way, when a confounded shark 
rose fiom under the counter, and took in the pug-dog at one 
meuthful. The coxswain reported the loss as a thing of no 
oonaequence ; but 1 knew better, and put the fellow in Irons. 
X went down atfd broke the melancholy fact to Miss 
Kearney, stating tliat 1 had put the man in irons, and would 
Ppg him well* The old lady broke out into a most violent 
passion at the intelligence, declared tl^at it was my fault, that 
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I was jealous of tbe dog, and had done it on purpose* The 
more I protested, the more she raved; and at last I was obliged 
to go on deck to avoid her abuse and keep my temper. — 1 
had not heen on deck five minutes before she pame up — that 
is, was shoved up, for she was so heavy that she could not get 
up without assistance. You know how#elephanta in India 
push the cannon through a morass with tiieir heads from 
behind; well, my steward used to sl^ove her up the companion, 
ladder jiis't in the same way, with his head completely buried 
in her petticoats. As soon as she was up,.||e used to pull his 
head out, looking as red and hot as a fresh.boiled lobster. 
Well, up she came, with her will in her*haiKl, and looking at 
me very fiercely, she said, * Since the shark has taken my dear 
dog, he may have my will also,’ and throwing it overboard, she 
plumped dcwwn on the carronade slide. ^It’s very well, madam,’ 
said 1 ; * but you ’ll be cool by and^iy, anti then you ’ll make 
annther will.’ * I swear by all the hopes that I have of going 
to heaven that I never will! ’ replied she. * Yes you will, 
madam,’ replied 1. 'Never, so help me God! Captain 
Kearney : my money may now go to my next heir, and that, 
you know, will not be you/ Now, as I knew very well that 
the old lady was very positive, and as good as her word, my 
object was to recover the will, which was floating about fifty 
yards astern, without her knowledge. I thought a moment/ 
and then 1 called the buatswai^ mate to pipe ail hands to 
bathe, 'You’ll excuse me, Miss Kearney,’ said 1, 'but the 
men are going to bathe, an^Ji I do i^t think you would like to 
see them all naked. If you would, you can stay on deck/ 
IShe looked daggers at me, and rising from the jarronade slide, 
hobbled to the ladder, saying,' that the insult was another proof 
of how little I deserved any kindness from her.' As soon as 
she was ^ItTw/' Wfte'^ quarter-boajts* were lowered down, and I 
went in one of them and picked up thef will, which still floated. 
Brigs having no stem.windows, of course she could not see 
my manoeuvre, but thought that the will was lost for ever. 
We had very bad weather afler Oiat, owing to which, with tile 
loss of her favourite pug, and constant quarrelling with me 
for 1 did all <1 could to annoy her afterwards—she fell iU, and 
was buried a fortnight after she was landed at Plymouth. 
The old lady kept her word; she never made another will; ^ I 

a it S 
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, proved tlie one I had recovered at Doctors’ Commons, and 
touched the whole of her inouey 

As neither the first lieutenant nor I could prove whether the 
story was true or not, of course we expressed our congratula- 
tiofis at hils good fortune, and soon afterwards left the cabin to 
report the marvello, s story to our messmates. W'hen I went 
on deck, 1 found that the shark had just been hooked, and was 
hauling on board. Mr. Phillott had also come on deck. The 
officers were all eager about the shark, and were looking over 
the side, calling ,tp each other, and giving directions to the 
men. Now, although certainly theie was a want of decorum 
on the quarter-deck, Itill, the captain having given permission, 
it was to be excused, but Mr. Phillott thought otherwise, 
and commenced in his usual style, beginning with the marine 
ofiicer. 

Mr. Westley, I ’ll tr</uble you not to be getting upon the 
hammocks. You’ll getofl* directly, sir. If one of your fellows 
were to do so, I’d stop his grog for a month, and 1 don’t see 
why you are to set a bad examjde; you’ve been too long in 
barracks, sir, by half. Who is that ? — Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Moore—both on the hammocks, too. Up to the fore- 
topmast head, both of you, directly, Mr.'■Thomas, up to the 
main: and 1 say, you youngster, stealing off, perch yourself 
upon the spanker-boom, and let me know when you’ve rode 
to London. By God ! the service is going to hell. I don’t 
know what officers are made bf now-a>days. I ’ll marry some 
of you young gentlemen tp the gunner’s daughter before long. 
Quarter-deck’s no better than a bear garden. No wonder, 
when lieutenants set the example.” 

This latter remark could only be applied to O’Brien, who 
stood in the quarter-boat giving directions, before the tirade 
of Mr. Phillott stopped the irpusement O’Brien 

immediately stepped out of the boat, and going up to Mr. 
Phillott touched his hat, and said, Mr. Phillott, we had the 
captain’s permission to catch the shark, and a shark is not to 
Wgot on board by walking u^ and down on the quarter-fleck. 
As fegmils myself, as long as the eaptain is on board, 1 hold 
myse^ tesponsible to him alone for my conduct ^ and if you 
thiijlil.i.liave done wrong, forward your complaint; hut if yen 
to use sueh language to me, as you have to others, I 

hold you responsible. I am herq^ sir> as an officer and a 
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gentleman, and will be treated as such ; and allow me to ob¬ 
serve, that I consider the quarter-deck more disgraced by foul 
and ungentlemanly language, thm 1 do by an officer accident¬ 
ally standing upon the hammers. Howevef, as^vj^ou bttve 
thought proper to interfere, you may now get the shark on 
board yourself." ^ 

Mr. Phillott turned very red, for he never had come in 
contact in tjiis way with O'Brien. aiU the -other officers had 
submitted quietly to his unpleasant manner of speaking to 
them. Very well, Mr. O’Brien ; I shalffiold you answer- 
able for this language," replied fie, and shall most certainly 
report your conduct to the captain." 

I will save you the trouble; Captain Kearney is now 
coming up, and 1 will report it myself." « 

This 0’’Bi*ien did, upon the captain’s putting his foot on the 
quarter-deck. 

'^IVell," observed the captain to Mr. Phillott, ** what is it 
you complain of?" 

Mr. O’Brien's language, sir. Am I to be addressed on 
the quarter-deck in that manner ? " 

** I really must s^, Mr. Phillott," replied Captain Keamey, 
that I do not perceive any thing in what Mr. O’Brien said, 
but what is correct. I command here ; and if an officer so 
nearly equal in rank to yourself has committed himself, you 
are not to take the law into youn^own hands. The fact is, 
Mr. Phillott, your language is not quite so correct as 1 could 
wish it. I overheard every Vord thSt passed, and I consider 
that you have treated your superior officer with disrespect — 
that is, me. 1 gave permission that the stiark shdhld be caught, 
and with that permission, I consequently allowed those little 
deviations of • the service, which must 

inevitably take place. Yet you lihve t\|ought proper to inter, 
fere with my permission, which is tantamount to an order, 
and have made use of harsh language, and punished the 
young gentlemen for obeying t»y injunctions. You wil} 
oblige me, sir, by calling them all down, and in restraining 
your petulance for the future. I will* always support your 
authority when you are correct; but 1 regret ths^, in this 
instance, you have necessitated me to weaken it**' 

This was a most severe check to Mr. Phillott, v^^ho imnie^, 
diately went belov^, after^ailing the mast-heads, and caliing 
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down the midshipmen. As soon As he was goncj we were all 
on the hammocks again; the shark was hauled forward, 
hoisted on board, and every, frying-pan in the ship was in 
requisition. We were al^ much pleased with Captain 
Kearney's conduct on this occasion; and, as O'Brien observed 
to me, He really'*is a good fellow and clever officer. What 
a thousand pities it is, that he is such a confounded liar! ” 
1 must do Mr. Phillott the justice to say, that he bore no 
malice on this occasion, but treated us as before, which is 
saying a great dCkliin his favour, when it is considered 
wW power a first lieutenant' has of annoying and punishing 
his inferiors. 


i 


CHAPTER XII!• 

ANOTHER SET'TO BETWEEN THE CAPTAIN AND VIKST LIEUTENANT- 

CUTTINQ-OUT EXPEDITION — MR. CHUCKS MISTAKEN— HE DIES LIKE A 
GENTLEMAN--SWINBURNE BEGINS HIS ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
ST, VINCENT. ‘ 

We bad not been more than a week under tlie Danish island 
of St. Thomas, when we discovered a brig clo-se in-sbore. We 
made all sail in chase, and "loon came within a mile and a half 
of the shore, when shq ancho|ed under a battery, which 
"opened its fire upon us. Tiieir elevation was too great, and 
several shots passed over us and between our masts. 

I once met with a very remarkable circumstance,’* ob- 
aisrred Captain Kearney. '' Three guns were fired at a frigate 
I wte on board of, from a ‘npttery, ailitrtd&'SA^iiii^bime. The 
’ thrive shots cut away the three topsail ties, and down came all 
QUIT topsail yards upon the cap at the same time. That the 
Frenehmen might not suppose that they had taken such good 
aim, we turned up our handd to reef topsails ; and by the time 
' ^at the men were off the yards, the ties were spliced, and the 
'^nsails ran up again.*'* 

J^iHott o^d not stand this most enormous hb, and he 
odd, indeed,Captain Kearney: but 1 have 
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known a stranger circumstance. We had put in the powder 
to the four guns on the main deck^ when we were fighting the 
Danish gun-boats^ in a frigate I was in ; and as the men 
withdrew the rammer, a shot|from the enemy entered the 
muzzle, and completed the loading of each gun. We fired 
their own shot back upon them, and tbi^occurred three times 
running.” 

Upon my word,’^ replied Captain Kearney, who had his 
glass upofi the battery, 1 think you must have dreamt that 
circumstance, Mr. Phillott.” A #* 

Not more than you did %bout th^‘^sail ties. Captain 
Kearney.” , • 

• Captain Kearney at that time had the long glass ins his 
hand, holding it up over his shoulder. A shot from the bat¬ 
tery whizzed over his bead, and took the glass out of his hand, 
shivering it to pieces. “ That's once,” said Captain Kearney, 
■v*ry coolly ; ** but will you pretend that that could ever hap¬ 
pen three times running ? They might take my head off, or 
ray arm, next time, but not another glass; whereas the topsail 
ties might be cut by three difiercnt shot. But give me another 
glass, Mr. Simple; I am certain that this vessel is a privateer. 
What think you, •Mr. O'Brien ? ” 

I am every hit of your opinion. Captain Kearney,” re¬ 
plied 0*Brien; and I think it would be a very pretty bit of 
practice to the ship's company to take her out from under that 
footy battery.” ^ 

*'■ Starboard the helm,* Mr. Phillott ; keep away four points, 
and then we will think of it to-nig*lit.” 

The frigate was now kept away, and ran out of the fire of 
the battery. It was then about an hour befofe sunset, and in 
the West Indies the sun does not set as it does in the northern 
lati^udesi"*'*'Pite¥e^ twilighf: he descends in glory, sur¬ 
rounded with clouds of gold and rubles in their gorgeous tints; 
and once below the horizon, all is dark. 

As soon as it was dark, we hauled our wind off shore ; and 
a consultation being held betvfben the captain, Mr. Plullptt, 
and O’Brien, the captain at last decided that the attempt should, 
be made. Jndeed, although cutting out is a very serious uiplir, 
as you combit under every disadvantage, still the miselikf 
done to our trade by the fast-sailing privateers wSs so gre9t;ixi 
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, th£ West IndieSj that almost every sacrifice was warrantable 
f<Mr the interests of the country. Still Captain Kearney^ al¬ 
though a brave and prudent officer ~ one who calculated 
chancesj and wl^p would not risk his men without he deemed 
that necessity hnpertously demanded that such should be done 
—•was averse to this^^ttack, from his knowledge of the bay in 
which tile brig was anchored ; and although Mr. Phillott and 
and O’Brien both were of opinion that it should be a night 
attack. Captain Kearney decided otherwise. He considered, 
that although the might 6e greater, yet the force em¬ 
ployed would be more sonsolidnted, and that those who would 
hold back in the nighf dare not do so during the day. More¬ 
over that the people on shore in the battery, as well as those 
in the privateer, would be on the alert all night, and not ex- 
pec'ting an attack during the day, would he taken ofi* their 
guard. It was therefore oirected that every thing should be 
in preparation during the night, and that tlie ^ats shou-d 
shove off before daylight, and row in-shore, concealing them- 
s^ves behind some rocks under the clifis which formed the 
cape upon one side of the harbour; and, if not discovered, re¬ 
main there till noun, at which time it was probable that the 
privateer s men would be on shore, and the vessel might be 
captured, without difficulty. 

It is always a scene of mubh interest on board a man-of-war 
when preparations are made for an expedition of this descrip¬ 
tion ; and as the reader may not have been witness to them, 
it may perh^s be i!fi»re8tii|g,to describe diem. The boats of 
men-of-war have generally two crews ; die common boats* 
crew> which are selected so as not to take away the most useful 
men from the sKip; and the service, or fighting boats’ crews, 
which are selected from the very best men on board. * The 
coxswaitis of the boats are tnp most in 4he 

ship, and, on this occasion, have to see that their boats are 
properly eqiupped. 

The ktundh, yawl, first and second cutters, were the boats 
i^tfoiaied for the expedition. They all carried guns mounted 
.upjpnt slides, which ran fore and aft between the men. After 
tup hoatft were, hoisted odt, the guns were lowered •down into 

the bows of the boats. The arm-chests 
wliich contain the cartridges and ammu- 
Tlie'ihot'were put into die bo||om of die boaUi; and 
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GO far they were all ready. The oars of the lx>ats were fitted 
to pull with grummets upon iron thole>pins, that they might 
make little noise, and might swing fore and aft without fiadling 
overboard, when the boats pulledlalongside thiq^ privateer* A 
breaker or two (that is, small casks holding abwut seven gal. 
Ions each,) of water was put into each bo^ and also the meii^s 
allowance of spirits, in case they should be detained by any un¬ 
foreseen circumstances. The men Ijplonging to the boats were 
fully empld^cd in looking after their arms ; some fitting their 
fiints to their pistols, others, and tlie maig)* part of them, 
sharpening their cutlasses at the^rindstoiw; or with a file bor. 
row^ from the armourer — all were busy and all merry>. The 
very idea of going into action is a source of joy to an English 
sailor, and more jokes are made, more merriment excited, at 
that time than at any other. Then, as it often happens, tflat 
one or two of the service boats’ crew#may be on the sick list, 
urgent solicitations are made by others that they may supply 
their places: The only parties who appear at all grave are 
those who are to remain in the frigate, and not share in the 
expedition^ There is no occasion to order the boats to be 
manped, for the men are generally in long before they are 
piped away. Indeed, one would think that it was a party of 
pleasure instead of danger and, of death ^pon which they were 
about to proceed. 

Captain Kearney selected the t^cers Wln> we^e to have the 
charge of the boats. He would trust any of the midshtpr 
men on so dangerous a service, fiesitaid, ^at he had known 
so many occasions in which their rashness and foolhardiness 
had spoilt an expedition ; he therefore appoint^ Mr. Phillott, 
the first lieutenant, to the launch ; O'Brien to the yawl; the 
master to tlie first, anrj^ Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, to the $e- 
cond,cuttCT^ was namii pleased with the idea of 

having the command of a boat, and isked me th come with 
him, to which T consented, although 1 had inteildOd, as usual, 
to have gone with O’Brien. f 

About an hour before daylight Ve ran the frigate to 
a mile and a half of the shore, and the boats shovOd 
frigate then wore round, and stood out *in the offing, that 
might at daylight be at such a distance as not to excite 
suspicion that our boats were sent away, wliill^ we in the beam' 
pulled quietly in.>eibore. ^We were not a qi^u^r of iin hm 
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beffore we arrived.at tbe cape forming one side of the bay, and 
were well secreted among,, iha duster of rocks which were 
underneath. Our oars were laid in; the boats’ painters made 
fast ; and orde^ given’ for tlil» strictest silence. The rocks were 
very high, and the boats were not to be seen without any one 
should come to th^^|eilge of the precipice ; and even then they 
would, in all probwllity, have been supposed to have been 
rocks. The water was ^ smooth as glass, and when it was 
broad daylight,' the men nung listlessly over the sides of the 
boats, looking a^.,the corals below, and watching the dsh as 
they glided betwe&> / , 

' ' ‘ T can’t say, Mr. Simple,’* said Afr. Chucks to me In an 
under tone, '' that 1 think well of this expedition; and I ha^^e 
an idea that some of us will lose the number of our mess. 
After a calm comes a storm ; and how quiet is^ every thing 
now ! But I *11 take odbmy great coat, for die sun ii^ l^Ot al¬ 
ready. Coxswain, give me my jacket.” , ‘ * 

Mr. Chucks had put on his great coat, but not hik, Jiaiiket 
underneath, which he had left on one of the guns pn,c|lq,.|nain 
deck, all ready to change as soon as the heavy dew .had ^he 
oC The coxswain handed him die jacket, and Mr. Chucks 
threw off his great coat to put it on; but when it wi^ pp^ned, 
it proyed, that by .miatake he had taken away the jacket, sur- 
pppunted by two sthal! epaulettes, belonging to Captain Kearney,, 
which'die!^PaptidH*s...8lewiiri^yrho had t^en it out to brush, 
^ad also laid uppn the aamu^n. 

By all the itnbUi^ England I’* cried Mr. Chucks, I 
have taken away the ^plain’s jacket by mistake. Here *s a 
pretty mess! if 1 put on my great coat I shall be dead with 
aweadng; if T put on no jacket I shall be roasted, brown; but 
if I put on the captain’s jaedeet I shall be considered ^sre- 
spectful.’^ . ,, ^ 

TimURN^dUthe boats tittered; and Mr. Phillott, who was 
in the;j:|a^t|M^ next to us, turned round to see what was the 
maih^I O^Bnen was sitting in the stem-sheets of the launch 
with 'lhe> first lieutenant, anff I leaned over and told them. 

' By powers! 1 don’t see why the captain’s jacket will 
he.atJi^ hurt by Mr. Chucks putting it ou,” replied O’Brien; 

/^ unless, indeed, a bullet were to go through it, then it 
he any fiault of Mr. Chucks.” 

lieuteaany “and if one did, the 
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Captain might keep the jacket, and swear that the bullet went, 
round his body without wtUtnding, him. He '11 have a good 
yarn to spin. So put it on^ Mr. Chucks; you ’ll make a good 
mark for the enemy.** I ^ 

That I will stand the risk of with |deasure,” observed the 
boatswain to me, *'for the sake of beii)|f>.jp^a8idered it gentle¬ 
man. So here *s on with it.** ' ■ ,, 

There was a general laugh wheii Mr. Chudcf ptdled on the 
captain's jacket, and sank down in llie stenoH-theOts <lf th^ ijutter/ 
with great complacency of countenance. •the,.tl3ijtn''in the 

boat that we were in thought |£^per,hia 
laugh a little longer than Mr. Chucks conudei^ nOceaiary, wh9« 
leaning forward, thus addressed liim : “ 1 say, Mr. Webber, 

1 beg leave to observe to you, in the most delicate mknner 
in the world —just to hint to you — that it is not the cuftom 
to laiugh at your superior officer. *1 mean just to insinuate, 

thi^t you are a d -.— d impudent son of a sea cook; and if 

we both live and do well, 1 will prove to you, that if 1 am to 


be laughed at in a boat with the captain s jacket on, that 1 am 
not to be laughed at on board the frigate w|^ the boatswain’s 
rattan in my fiat; and so look mtf tayj^tsriyy for squalls, 
when you come ^n the forecastle; fbr ^d if I 

don't make you see lUotia jstil’a ll^ i^ xnade, 

and cut more capetti^^lU^ France. 

Mark my words, trow.. * 

sers-scrubbing son of a . ' 

Mr. Chucks, having at raised his 


voice above the pitdh required 


exigent bf the service. 


was called to order by the first Ihnijiei^t, an^again sankjhaek 
into the stern-sheets with all the end a^tlioritotive 

show p^gdiar^a^itaining to^i p&r‘ 4 ] 

We waiteSfoemnd the rocke*1l»tl|'^n^hday/^ilh^t>^ 
discovered by the enemy; so ;Wie: We 

had already sent an officer, who, ^refvdly ^'^ng himself 
lying down on the rocks, had several times reconnoitered 
enemy* Boats were passiUg and re^asshig continually 
the privateer to the shore; and it appeared, tlmt they went 
shore full bf men, and returned with only one or two ; 
we were in great hopes that we should find but few 
defend the vessel. Mr. Phiilott looked at his watdt, 
up to O’Brien, to that be had complied cxacdy f| 
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. orders he had recelTed f»ptain, and then gave the 

Tford to get the boaU^'icm(iier!>^^^^ The painters were cast 
off by the ganiiw^ l^iaded and primed, the men 

seized their oarj^ atkd ill' tw<l niiiilites we were clear of the 
rocks, and drawiti<^ in k Un^ withili a quarter of a mile from 
the harbour a moti1^,^d not half a mile from the privateer 
b^« .< Wkif 0 wed^M i^^ekly as possible, but we did not cheer 
. until thje enemy which he did from a 

quart^;iinexpmedi as we' enfei^ the mouth of the harbour, 
Wi|ii,jonr union trailing in the water over our stem, for it 
We^ a dead Oalm. ^I^ppearedc^that at the low point under the 
at each ride of the little bay, they had raised a water 
battei 7 of two guns each. One of these guns, laden withT 
grape shot, was now fired at the boats, but the elevation was 


too Mow, and although the water was ploughed up to within 
five yards of the launch, fio injury was received. We were 
equally fortunate in the discharge of the other three gun^; 
two of which we passed so quickly, that they were not aimed 
Buificiently forward, so that their shot fell astern; and the 
other^ although the shot among us, did no further injury 
' than catting in hmf two the oars of the first cutter. 

In the m^n rimUi iWo had curved that th^ boats had shoved 


off.fromperceived us, and 
»: had to been de. 

T>spst^^ T&irned. They were 

as were our 


perceived us, and 




nU'boaedi\!0!S! 



i tmich of us would be first 
1 ^ pointed put to Mr. Philloct 


titpi we rimpld' atit^ boats;’ and afterwards board on 

pide to whieb ae, in all probability, there 

ItoM lite.anf oneirintfdjSEt^ih'.t^^ ^ich were 

tO^lhe a formlda^ obstacle 


to Mr. Ph0lblt with O’Brien : he ordered 

the I^^WmOn to lay in their Oars and keep the guns pointed 
f «|ady to fire at the wofd gi^en^ and desiring the other men to 
; pi^thdlr best. nerve, every muscle was brought into 

by our anxious indintrepid seamen. When within about 
yards of the vessel, and also of the boats,*the orders 


^ro'v^giyeii to;fire-*-the carronade of the laundii pqu^ out 
|E^d and gra^ so well directed, that one of the l^rench boats 
^kiimmediateiy; and the musket bj^ wilh which our other 
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smaller guns were loaded, did great execution araon^ their • 
men. In one minute more, with three cheers A-om our sailbr.*;, 
we were all alongside together, English and French boats pell- 
mell, and a most determined d^se conflict took place. The 
French fought desperately, and as they were overpowered, 
they were reinforced by ^ose from the j||irivateer, who could 
not look on and behold their cotnpaniona requiring theaf assist¬ 
ance, without coming to their aid. ^ Some down into 

our boats from the chains, into the.midst of .onr nien ; others 
darted cold shot at us, either to kill us sink pnr ; 
and thus did one of the most desperate l^d-to-hand conflicts 
take place that ever wag witnessed. 

, But it was soon decided in our favour, for we were the 
stronger party and the better armed ; and when all opposition 
was over, w^ jumped into the privateer, and found not a man 
left on board, only a large dog, wlnf flew at O’Brien’s throat 
as^ie entered the port. ^ 

'' Don’t kill him,” said O’Brien, as the sailors hastened to 
his assistance ; " only take away his gripe.’* 

The sailors disengaged the dog, and O'Bii^ led him up to 
a gun, saying, “ By Jasus, my hoy, you ai^^thy. prisoner.” 

But although wcb had possession of the p^vattor^ our difli- 
culties, as it will prove, were by no meanst Over. We were 
now exposed not Qnly^.t!p the Are of the twohatterks at the * 
harhour-mouth width we had h) pai»,. to,that of the 

battery at the bottom of the bay, which l|ad fliadatthe frigak. 
In the mean time, we werq Very^hpsy ha eUitting Jhe ^b!e, 
lowering the topsails, and taking the wonhded /main on board 
the privateer, from out of the hoatt. All thi$ ^as, however, 
but the work of a few minutes. Most of‘the Frenchmen urere 
killed; our own wounded amounted to only nine seamen and 
Mr. Chudks'Tthe’hoiflswain, who«v3W. shot through flie body> 
apparently with little chance of surviving. Aa Mr. PhiU^t 
observed, the captain's epaulettes had made him a mark for the 
enemy, and he had fallen in hi*^ borrowed phiraes. 

As soon as they were all oir .bokrd, and laid on the deek-<^{ .; 
for there were, as near as 1 can recolkct, about fourtoep' 
wounded Frmichmen as well as our own tow ropes were 
out forwards, the boats were manned, and we proceeded to tosif. 
the brig out of the harbour. It iivas a dead calm, and we hsad#' 
but little way, but our bo^s crew;,,flushed with victory, €hett|!nd|t|H 
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tlietej in case they i^Duld come out after him. Well, Mr. 
Simple, so far d* ye see the train was well laid. . The next 
thing to do was to watch the Spanisli ambassador’s house, and 
see if he sent away any despa^^hes. ’fwo days after the letters 
bad been taken *to him by this raseal of a clerk, the Spanish 
ambassador sent aw^ two messengers, one for Cadiz, and the 
^ other for Madrid, wm^ is the town where the king of Spain 
lives. The one to C^iz was permitted to go, but the one to 
Madrid was stpp^d b 3 ^he directions of the admiral, and this 
job was confidel’^) the commissioner. Sir Isaac, who settled it 
' somehow or anotlierj^ and thi^.was the reason why the admiral 
called out to him, ‘ I lay, •Sir Isaac, whg killed the messenger ?’ 
They brought back his despatches, by which they found out 
that advice had been sent to the Spanish admiral — I forget 
hisliame, something like Magazine — informing ^him of the. 
supposed crippled state 0 & our squadron. Sir John, taking it 
for granted diat the Spaniards would not lose an opportui^ty 
of taking six sail of the line — more. English ships than they 
f fiiavc ever taken in their lives — waited a few days to give 
them time, and then sailed from Lisbon for Cape St. Vincent 
where he joined feir W. Parker, and fell in with the Spaniards 
sure enough, and a pretty drubbing we gavf^ them. Now, it’s 
not every body that could tell you all that, Mr. Simple.” 

** Well, but now for the action, Swinburne.’' 

’ “ Lord bless you, Mr, Simple! it's now past seven bells, 

and 1 can't fight tlie battle St. Vincent in half an hour; 
besides which, it*s well wqfth anot^ glass of grog to hear aU 
about that ba^e.” 

Well, you shall have one, Swinburne : only don’t forget 
to tell it to me?’ 

Swinburne and I then separated, and in less than an hour 
afterwards I was dreaming oT^lespatches^ Sir John'Jervis—* 
Sir Isaac Coffin —* and Spanish messengers. 




CHAPTER XIV, 

e^saiaw’s ooon advice—> cavtaik kkabmev aqaxk dxals iir tsv 

XAAVBLWVA 

not remember any circumstance Jn my life w]bi^,jMt tiud; 
lay so’ heavily on toy mind, as the loss of pooi: Mr. 




Chucks, the boatswain, whom, of course, I took it for granted, 

I should never see again. 1 believe that the chief cause wasj . 
that at the time I entered the service, and every one considered 
me to be the fool of the family, Mr. Chucks and O’Brien were , 
the.only two who thought of and treated me differently ; and 
it was their conduct which induced me to apply myself, and 
encouraged me to exertion. I believe, t^ many a boy, who, 
if properly patronised, would turn outjpll, is, by the injudi¬ 
cious systerfi of brow-beating and ri^cule^i^J^ced into the 
wrong path, and, in his despair, throws a^^ all self-confi¬ 
dence, and allows himself to be worried away by the stream to 
perdition. O’Brien was* not very partial to reading himself: 
lies, jdayed the German flute remarkably well, and had a very 
good voice. His chief amusement was practising, or rather 
playing, whiqli is a very different thing ; but although he ffid 
not study himself, he always made nfc come into his cabin for 
•an laouror two every day, and after I had read, repeat to him 
the contents of the book. By this method, he not only in¬ 
structed me, but gained a great deal of information himself; 
for he made so many remarks upon what 1 had read, that it 
was impressed upon both our memories. 

“ Well, Peter,” he would say, as he came into the cabin, 

'' what have you to tell me this morning ? Sure it's you 
that’s the schoolmaster, and not me—for I learn from you 
every day." 

" 1 have not read much, O’Brien, to*day, for I have been 
thinking of poor Mr. Chuclcs,” • 

Very right for you so to do, Peter: never forget your 
friends in a hurry; you’ll not fipd too ipany o1(^them as you 
trot along the highway of life.” ' 

'' I wonder whether^he is dead ? ” 

“ Why* that’s a question I canpot answer: a bullet through 
the chest don’t lengthen a man’s days, that’s certain; but this 
I know, that he’ll not die if he can help it, now that he’s got 
the captain’s jacket on." 

Yes; he always aspired 4o ^ a gentleman—which was 
absurd enough in a boatewaiii.” 

'' Not at alk absurd, Peter, but very absurd of you to talk 
without thinking: when did anyone of his shipraatei ever 
know Mr. Chucks to do an unhandsome or mean action 
Never—>and why? becau|e he aspired to be a gesitl^an^ 
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that ia^eling kept him above it. Vanity s a confounded donkey^ 
very apt to put his head between his legs, and chuck us over ; 
hut pride's a fine horse, who vill carry us over the ground, 
and enable us V> distance oizr fellow-travellers. Mr. Chucks 
had pride, and that's always commendable, even in a boat¬ 
swain* How ofteik have you read of ]>eople rising from 
nothing, and becoim^ great men ? This was from talent, 
sure enough; but it i^s talent with pride to forc^it onward, 
not talent with vanity w check it,” 

You are very^ight, O'Brien ; I spoke foolishly.” 

Never mind, Futer, nobiffly heard you but me, so it's of 
110 consequence. Don’t you dine in the cabin to-day.?” 

« Yes.’' 

^ So do I. The captain is in a most marvellous humour this 
morning. He told me one or two yams that quite staggered 
my politeness and my re*lpect for him on the quarter-deck. 
What a pity it is that a man should have gained such a Sad 
habit I ” 

'' He *s quite incurable, I'm afraid,” replied I; but, cer¬ 
tainly, his fibs do no harm; they are what they call white 
lies : 1 do not* think be would really tell a lie, that is, a lie 
which would be considered to disgrace a gehtleraan.” 

Peter, all lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black; 
although 1 grant there is a difference. To say the least of it, 
It is a dangerous habit, for^hite lies are but the gentlemen 
ushers to black ones. I know but qf one point on which a lie 
is excusable, and tliat is, when you wish to deceive the enemy. 
Then your duty to your country warrants your lying tiU you ’re 
black in (he face ; and, far .the very reason that it goes against 
your grain, it becomes, as it were, a sort of virtue.” 

** What was the diiferenqe between tbe marine Uifficer and 
Mr. Fhillott, that occurred this morning ? ” 

Nothing at all in itself — the marine officer is a hit of a 
gaby, and takes offence where none is meant. Mr. Fhillott has 
a foul tongue, but he has a gqpd heart.” 

*** What a pity it is I” 

''It is a pity, for he’s a smart officer; but the fact is, 
Peter, that Junior officers are too apt to copy^thhir superiors, 
and that makes it very important that a young gentleman 
sdl with a captain who is a gentleman. Now, Fldilott 
the best pf, hia time with OaptaUi who is 
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notorious In the service for foul and abusive language. What 
is the consequence ? — that Fhiilott, and many others^ who 
have served under him, have learnt his bad habit,** 

I should think, O’Brien, thkt the very eircumstance' of 
having had your feelings so often wounded by such language 
wlicn you were a junior officer, would n^ke you doubly care¬ 
ful not to make use of it to others, wh^you had advanced in 
the service^’* ^ • M 

Peter, that's just the first feeling, whicb'iwears away after 
a time ; but at last, your own sense of indignation becomes 
blunted, and becoming indifferent to it, yott forget also that you 
wound the feelings of others, and carry the habit with you, to 
the great injury and ffisgrace of the service. But it*B time to 
dress for dinner, so you’d better make yourself scarce. Paler, 
while 1 tidiv^tc myself off a little, c^cording to the rules and 
regulations of his Majesty’s service, when you are asked to 
' diri^ with the skipper.*' 

We met at the captain's table, where we found, as usual, a 
great display of plate, but very little else, except the ship's 
allowance. W'e certainly had now been cruising some time, 
and there was some excuse for it; but still, few captains 
wouhl have been so Unprovided. I'm afraid, gentlemen, you 
will not have a very grand dinner,** observed the captain, as the 
steward removed the plated covers off the dishes; but when bn 
service we must rough it out how we can. • Mr. O'Brien,'pea- 
soup P 1 recollect faring harder than this througli one cruise, 
in a flush vessel. We were’thirteenVeeks up to our kneeii in 
water, and living the whole time upon raw pork not being 
able to jight a fire during the cruise*'* * 

Pray, Captain Kearney, may I ask where this happened ? ’* 
"'fo be sure. It was off Berimdas: we cruised for seven 
weeks before we could find the*lslan<^, and began verily to 
tthink, that the Bermudas were themselves on a pruise.*’ 

“ I presume, sir, you were not sorry to have a fire to cook 
your provisions when you came t»an anchor?” said O’Brieni 
I beg your pardon,*' re](ilied Captain Kearney; “we had 
become so accustpmed to raw provi^ona and wet feet, that we 
could not eat our meals cooked, or help dipping our legs oveV 
the side, for a long while afterwards. I saw one of the boat- 
keepers astern catch a large barracouta, and eat it alive 
indeed, if 1 had not givfn the strictest orders, and flogged 
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half-a-dozen of them, I doubt whether they would not have 
eatra their victuals raw to this day. The force of habit is 
tremendous.”' 

“It is, indeed,” observed Mr. Phillott, dryly, and winking to 
us — referring to the captain’s incredible stories. 

“ It is, indeed/’ ^repeated O'Brien; “ we see die ditch in 
our neighbour’s eye,1tod cannot observe the log of wood incur 
own; ” and O'Brien w^nfced at me, referring to PlvUott's habit 
of bad language* 

“I once knew It married ro^an,” observed the captain, who 
had been always accustomed to go to sleep with his hand upon 
his wife’s head, and would not allow'her to wear a night-cap 
in consequence. Well, she caught cold and died, and he never 
. covid sleep at night until he took a clothes brush to bed with 
him, and laid his hand i^non that, which answered the purpose 
—such was the force of habit.” 

I I 

*' I once saw a dead body galvanised,” observed Mr. Phillott: 
“it was tile body of a man who had taken a great deal of snuff 
during his lifetime, and, as soon as the battery was applied to 
his spine, the body very gently raised its arm, and put its hn- 
gevB to its nose, as if it was taking a pinch.” 

“ You saw that yourself, Mr. Phillott ?’ observed the captain, 
looking at the first lieutenant earnestly in the face, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Phillott, coolly. 

“ Have you told that stoi*y often ? ” 

“ Very often, sir.” • 

, “ Because I know that^some |^ple, by constantly telling a 
story, at last believe it to be true; not that I refer to you, Mr. 
phillott, but ftill, I should recommend you not to tell ^at story 
where you are not well known, or people may doubt your cre¬ 
dibility.” • •• 

“ I make it a rule tp believe every thing myself,” observed 
Mr. PhiUott, “ out of politeness ; and 1 expect the same cour¬ 
tesy from others.” 

“ Then upon my soul! wtien you tell that story, you tres¬ 
pass very much upon our good manners. Talking of courtesy, 
you must meet a iriencl of mine, who has a courtier ^1 
his Hie; he cannot help bowing. I have him bow to his 

snd thank him after he had dismounted—heg iiardon 
of a puppy for treading on his tail ; and one day, he fell 
; fiver a scraper, he took his hat dff,*and made it a thousand 
, apologies for his inattention.” 
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** Force of habit again,*' said O’Brien. 

'' Exactly so. | Mr. Simple, will you take a sliee of this 
pork ; and perhaps you 'll do me the honour to take a glass of 
wine ? Lord Privilege would not much admife our dinner to¬ 
day, woukl he, Mr. Simple ?” 

As a variety he might, sir, but not &r a continuance.” 
ti Very truly said. Variety is charn^g. The negroes here 
get so tired of salt fish and occra hr^, that they eat dirt by 
way of a relish. Mr. O'Brien, hdw remarkably well you 
played that sonata of Pleydel's ^is moij(||p^” 

“ I am happy that 1 did not annoy you. Captain Kearney) 
at all events,” replied d’Brien. 

On the contrary, I am very partial to good music. My 
mother was a great performer. I recollect once, she was ^ler- 
forming a piece on the piano, in which she had to imitate 
a plunder storm. So admirably did she hit it ofl^ that when 
we went to tea, all the cream was turned sour^ as well as three 
casks of beer in the cellar.” 

At this assertion Mr. Phillott could contain himself no 
longer; he burst out into a loud laugh, and having a glass of 
wine to his lips, s]|>attered it all over the table, and over me 
who unfortunately was opposite to him. 

really beg pardon. Captain Kearney, but the idea of 
such an expensive talent was too amusing. Will you permit 
me to ask you a question ? there could not have been 
thunder without lightningi^ were any people killed at the same 
time by the electric fluid of the piano?” 

“ No, sir,” replietl Captain Kearney, very angrily; " but 
her performance electrified us, which was something like it. 
Perhaps, Mr. Phillott, as you lost your last glass of wine, you 
will allow me to take another with you ? ” 

‘^With great pleasure/’ replied tjie first lieutenant, who 
perceived that he had gone far enough. 

Well, gentlemen,” said the captain, ** we shall soon be in 
the land of plenty. 1 shall cruise a fortnight more, and then 
join the admiral at Jamaicaf. We must make out our despatch 
relative to t^e cutting out of the Sylvia, (that was the name 
of the privateer horig,) and I am happy to say that I shall feel 
it my duty to n^Lke honourable mention of all the party prewnt. 
Steward, cofffee/* ' 

The first lieutenant, 0'Brien, and I, bowed to this flattef. . 
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ing dvovral on the part of the captain; as for myself, I felt 
lighted* The idea of my name being mentioned in the 
Gazette, ajid the pleasure that U would give to my father and 
mother, mantled tlie blood in ’-my clieebs till I was as red as a 
turkey-cock. 

‘‘ Cousin Simple,’’ said the captain, good-naturedly, you 
have no occasion to o^sh ; your conduct deserves it; and you 
ere indebted to Mr. l^^ll< 2 tt for having made me acquainted 
with you- gallantry,” \ 

Coffee was sooiv and I was glad to leave the cabin and 
be alone, that 1 migq|rcompo^ my perturbed mind. 1 felt too 
happy. I did not, however, say a woad to my messmates, aa 
it might have created feelings of envy or ill-will, O’Brien 
gave me a caution not to do so, when I met him afterwards 
30 t&at 1 was very glad that 1 had been so circumspect, 


CHAPTER XV, 

SWIMBVBSK COMIIKUES BIS KARRATXVE OF THE BATTLE OFF f'AFS 

ST. VINCENT. 

r 

,Thb second night after this, we had the middle watch, and I 
claimed Swinburne's promise that he would spin his yarn, 
r^tive to the battle of St. Vincent Well Mr, Simple, so I 
will; but I require a little priming, or {^^shall never go off.” 

“ Will you have your gkass of grpg before or after.” 

, ** Before, by all' means, if you please, sir. Run dowm and 
get it, and I’il^heave the log for.ypu in the mean time, when 
vre shall have a good hour without interruption, for the sea. 
breeze will be steady, and we pre under easy sail.'* 1 brought up 
a stiff glass of grog, which Swinburne tossed off", and as he 
finished it, sighetl deeply as if in sorrow that there was no 
more. Having stowed away the tumbler in one of the capstern 
holj^ for the present, we sat down upon a coil of ropes under 
the weather bulwarks, and ^inburne^ replacing Ms quid of 
^bacco, commenced as follows :— 

Well, Mr. Simple/as I told yoU before, old ^Fervis started 
wfth idl hi? fof Cape St, Vincent. We Mpt one pf pur fleet 
^aada three-decker, too—the St, Georges she took ground, 
^ wiui obliged to gq bapk to Lisbon ^ but we sopJV?k(!terwards 
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were joined by five sail of the line, sent out from England, so 
that we mustered fifteen sail in all. We had like to lose 
another of our mess, for d’ye see, the old Oulfoden and 
Colossus fell foul of each other, and the Cullod^n had the worst 
on it, hut Troubridge, who commanded her, was not a man to 
shy his work, and ax to go in to refit, when there was a chance 
of meeting the enemy—so he patch<m her up somehow or 
another, and reported himself ready action the very next 
day. Ready for action he always was/that’s sure enough, but 
whether his ship was in a fit state to action, is quite 

another thing. But as the sailbrs usec^o say in joking, he 
was a true bridge, and»you might trust to him ; which meant 
as much as to say, that he knew how to take his ship into 
action, and how to fight her when he was fairly in it I 
think it was the next day that Cockbum joined us in the 
Minerve, and he brought Nelson •along with him, with the 
irftelligence that the Dons had chased him, and that the whole 
Spanish fleet was out in pursuit of us. Well, Mr. Simple, 
you may guess we were not a little happy in the Captain, 
when Nelson joined us, as we knew that if we fell in with the 
Spaniards, our ship would cut a figure—and so she did, sure 
enough. That wa% on the morning of the 13th, and old Jervis 
made tUb signal to prepare for action, and keep close order, 
which means, to have your flying jib-boom in at the stom 
windows of the ship a head of,you; and we did keep close 
order, for a man might.have walked right round from one 
ship to the other, eitlier fee or weather line of the fleet. I 
shan’t forget that night, Mr. Simple, as long as 1 live and 
breathe. Every now and then we heard the signal guns of 
Spanish fleet booming at a distance to windward of us, and 
you may; guess how our hearts Iqgped at the sound, and how 
we watched with all our ears for the next gun that was flredj 
trying to make out their bearings and flistance, as we assembled 
in litUe knots upon the booms and weather-gangway. It was 
my middle watch, and 1 was sigq^l man at the time, so of course 
I had no time to take a c^ulk if 1 was inclined. When ihy 
watch was over, I could not go down, to my hammock, so % 
kept the nforning watch too, as did most of the men on 
board: as fpr Nelson, be walked the deck the whole night, quite 
in a fever. 'At daylight it was thick and hazy weather, and 
we could not make tl^tm outj but^ about five bells, the old 
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jCuIloden, „wfeo, if die had broke her nose, bad not lost the use 
of her eyes, made the signal for a part of the Spanish fleet in 
Eight. Old Jervis repeated Jthe signal to prepare for action, 
hut he might have saved the vrear and tear of the bunting, 
for we were all ready, bulk-heads down, screens up, guns 
shottedf tackles rove^yards slung, powder filled, shot on deck, 

and fire out—and wnfct’s more, Mr. Simple, I’ll be d-d if 

we wer’n’t all willing \>o.* About six bells in the fdTenoon, the 
fog and haze all cleared away at once, just like the rising of 
the foresail, that thejUlower dbwn at the Portsmouth theatre, 
and discovered the whole of the Spanish fleet. 1 counted them 
all. 'How many, Swinburne.^'cries Nelson. 'Twenty-sijc 
sail, sir/ answered I, Nelson walked the quarter deck back- 
waffis and forwards, rubbing his hands, and lauglyng to him¬ 
self, and then he called f<x: his glass, and went to the gangway 
with Captain Miller. ' Swinburne keep a good look upon the 
admiral,' says he. ' Ay, ay, sir,’ says I. ' Now you see, 
Mr. Simple, twenty-six sail against fifteen were great odds 
upon paper; but we didn’t think so, because we know’d the 
difierence between the two fleets. There was our fifteen sail 
of the line all in apple-pie order, packtd up as close as 
dominoes, and every man on board of them longing to come 
to the scratch; while there was their twenty-six, all mnuhow 
nohow, two lines here, and no line there, with a great gap of 
wajber in the middle of them. For this gap between their 
ships we all steered, with the sgQ we could carry, because, 
d'ye see, Mr. Simple, by getting them on both sides of us, we 
had the advantage of fighting both broadsides, which is just as 
easy as fighting one, and mt^es shorter work of it. Just as it 
struck seven bells, Troubrldge opened the ball, setting to half 
a dozen of the Spaniards, ana jtnaklng them re^ ‘ Torn Colling,’ 
whether or no. Bang—bang—bang, bang! O Mr, Simple, it’s 
a beautiful sight, to see the first guns fired, that are to bring 
on a general action. ' He’s the luckiest dog, that Troubridge,’ 
said N^son, stionping with iihpatience. Our ships were soon 
hard at it, hammer and tongs, (my eyes, how they did pelt it 
in I) and old Sir John, in the Victory, smashed the cabin 
windows pf t^ Spanidi admiral, with such a hell of a>raking 
Roadside that the fallow bore up as if the devil kick^ him, 
^^^^** * Have drove a Portsmouth waggon 

his atam—the Inroadside of the victory had ma^ room 
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enough. However, they were soon all smothered up in smoke, 
and we could not make out how things were going on-r-but we 
made a pretty good guess. Well, Mr. Simple, as they say at the 
play, that was act the first, scene the first; and now we had to 
make our appearance, and I '11 leave you to judge, after I'Ve 
told my tale, whether the old Captain wasi^ principal performer, 
and lop sawyer over them all. But st^f a moment. I’ll just 
look at th» binnacle, for that young ^man’s nodding at the 
wheel.—I say, Mr. Smith, are you slfutting your eyes to keep 
them warm, and letting the shjp run Iwilf a point out of her 
course? Take care I don't send for another helmsman, that*s 
and give the reason why. You’ll make a wry face upon 
six-water grog, to morrow, at seven bells. D—your eyes, 
keep them open—can’t you?” ^ • 

Swinburne, after this genteel adi^ionition to the man at the 
t^iccl, reseated himself and continued his narrative. 

“ All this while, Mr. Simple, we in the Captain had not 
fired a gun ; but were ranging up as fast as we could to where 
the enemy lay in a heap. There were plenty to pick and 
choose from; and Nelson looked out sharp for a big one, as 
little boys do when they have to choose an apple; and, by the 
piper that played before Moses ! it was a big one that he or¬ 
dered the master to put him alongside of. She was a four- 
decker, called the Santissima Trinidad. We had to pass some • 
whoppers, which would have sStisfied any reasonable man; ^ 
for there was the San Josef, and Salvador del Mondo, and San 
Nicolas; but nothing would suit kelson but this four-decked 
ship ; so we crossed the hawse of about six of them, and as 
soon as we were abreast of her, and at the^ord * Fire! ’ 
every gun went off at once, slap into her, and the old Captain 
reeled at the discharge as if Ae was drunk. I wish you’d 
only seen how we pitched it into thig Holy Trinity ; slie was 
holy enough before we had done with her, riddled like a sieve, 
several of her ports knocked into one, and every scupper of her 
running blood and water. Net but what she stood to it as 
bold as brass, and gave* us nearly gun for g^, and maJe a 
very pretty^general averse in our ship’s company. Many of 
the old captains went to kingdom-come in that business, and 
many more were obliged to bear up for Greenwich Hospital. 

" ' Fire away, my Igds—steady aim!' cries Nelson. 

* Jump down there, Mf. Thomas; pass the word to reduce thq 
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cartridges, tlie shot go clean through her. Double shot tlie 
guns there, fore and aft.’ ^ 

' “ So we were at it for alwut half-an-hour, w'hen our guns 
became so hot fy)tn quick hring, that they bounced up to the 
beams overhead, tearing away their ringbolts, and snapping 
the breechings like rype yarns. By this time we were almost 
as much unrigged asLif we had been two days paying off in 
Portsmouth harbour. \ The four-decker forged ahead, and 
Troubridge, in the joll)" old Culloden, came between us and 
two other Spanish»ships, who were playing into us. She was as 
fresh as a daisy, and, gave thefn a dose which quite astonished 
them. They shook their ears, and fell*astern, when the Blen¬ 
heim laid^hold of them, and mauled them so that they went 
astern again. But it was out of the frying-pan into the fire : 
for ^the Orion, Prince George, and one or two others, were 
coming up, and knocked *ihe very guts out of them. 1*11 be 

d-d if they forget the 14th of April, and sarve tli^i 

right, too. Wasn’t a four-decker enough for any two-decker, 
without any more coming on us? and couldn’t the beggars 
have matched themselves like gentlemen ? WeU, Mr. Simple, 
this gave us a minute or two to fetch our breath, let the guns 
C0ol, and repair damages, and swab the blood from the decks; 
but we lost our four-decker, for wc could not get near her 
again,” 

What odd names the Spaniards give to their ships, Swin¬ 
burne!” 

Why, yes they do; 4t would almost appear wicked to 
belabour the Holy Trinity as we did. But why they should 
Call a four-deciced ship the Holy Trinity, I can’t tell. Bill 
Saunders said that the fourth deck was for the Pope, who was 
as great a parsonage as the, others ; but I can’t understand 
howithat can he. Well, M» Simple, as I was head signal 
man, I was perched on the poop, and didn't serve at a gun, I 
had to report all 1 could see, v^ich was not much, the smoke 
was so thick ; hut now and th^en 1 could get a j^p,as ftwere^ 
thiuugh the holes in the blanket. Of course t obliged to 
keep my eye as much as possible upon the admiral, not to 
make out his signals, for Commodore Nelson wodldp't thank 
l^me for that; I know he hated a signal when in acticn^ so 1 
nesver took no, notice of the bunting, but just watched' to see 
.^9 ^as about. So wbile we are aepalring dama|^^ I’ll 
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just tell you what I saw of the rest of the fleet. As soon as 
old Jervis had done for the Spanish admiral^ he hauled his 
wind on the larboard tack, and JWlowed by four or five other 
ships, weathered the Spanish li^>e and joined Collingwood in 
the Excellent. Then they all dashed throng the line; the 
Excellent was the leading ship^ and she first took the shine out 
of the Salvador del Mondo, and then le^A her to he picked up 
by the other ships, while she attached a two-decker, who 
hauled doVn her colours—I forget ^r name just now. As 
soon as the Victory ran alongside of the Salvador del Mondo, 
down went her colours, and tExccIlent reasons had she for 
striking her flag. iWid now, Mr. Simple, the old Captain 
comes into play again. Having parted company with the four- 
decker, we had recommenced action with the Saft \icolas, a 
Spanish eiglity, and while we were hard at it, olibiSollingflrood 
comes up in the Excellent. ThesSan Nicola.s, knowing that 
the Excellent's broadside would send her to old Nick, put her 
helm up to avoid being raked: in so doing, she fell foul of the 
San Josef, a Spanish three-decker, and we being all cut to 
pieces, and unmanageable—all of us indeed reeling about like 
drunken men—Nelson ordered his helm a-starboard, and in a 
jiffy there we werc% all three hugging each other, running in 
one another's guns, smashing our chain-plates, and poking our 
yard arms through each other’s canvass. 

'All hands to board Troared^Nelson, leaping on the ham. 
mocks and waving his sword. 

' Hurrah ! hurrah ! * echoed through the decks, and up 
flew the men, like as many angry bees out of a bee-hive. In 
a moment pikes, tomahawks, cutlasses, and pisti^^ were seized, 
(for it was quite unexpected, Mr. Simple,) and our men 
poured into the eighty-gun ship, pd in two minutes the decks 
were cleared, and all the Dons* pitched below. 1 joined the 
boarders and was on the main.deck when Captain Miller came 
dowi^j and cried out, ' On deck again immediately.’ Up we 
Went, and what do you think it was for, Mr. Simple ? Why 
to b^rd a second time; /or I^elson having taken the two. 
decker, awore that he’d have the three-decker as well. So 
away we went again, clambering up Iier lofty sides how we 
could, and dropping down on her decks like hailstones.- We 
all made for the quarter-deck, beat down every Spanish beggar 
that shaw^ fight; and jn five minutes more we had h^^d 
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down the colours of two of the finest ships in the Spanish 
navy. If that wasn't taking the shine out of the Dons^ I 
should like to know what ills. And didn’t the old captains 
cheer and shake hands, as Commodore Nelson stood on the 

' 'f 

deck of the San iJosef, and received the swords of the Spanish 
officers ! There was enough of them to go right round the 
capstern, and plenty Ir) spure. Now, Mr. Simple, what do you 
think of that for a spr^^ ? ’ 

Why, Swinburne A c<in only say that I wish I had been 
there.*’ ^ 

So did every man in the fleet, Mr. Simple, I can tell you.” 
But what becamii of the Santissim^ Trinidad ? " 

Upon my word, she behaved one deck better than all th^ 
others. Ghe held out against four of our ships for a long while 
and then ha?*led down her colours, and no disgrace Jbo her, con¬ 
sidering what a precious li^mering she had taken first. But 
the lee division of the Spanish weather fleet, if I may so call /t, 
consisting of eleven sail of the line, came up to her assistance, 
and surrounded her, so that they got her off. Our ships were 
too much cut up to commence a new action, and the admiral 
made the signal to secure the prizes. The Spanish fleet 
then did what they should have done befoj’e —got into line ; 
and we lost no time in doing the same. But wc both had had 
flighting enough.” 

But do you think, Swinburne, that the Spaniards fought 
weU?” , “ 

** They *4 have fought better, if they'd only have known 
how. There's no want of courage in the Dons, Mr. Simple, 
hut they did not suppdh each other. Only observe how Trou- 
bridge suppo^d u$. By God, Mr. Simple, he^was the real 
felhw, and Nelson knew it well. He was Nelson’s right-hand 
man; but you know there' ^wasn’t room for tm Nelsons. 
Their ships engaged held out well, it must be acknowledged, 
but why wer'n't they all in their proper her^is ? Had they 
kept close order of sailing, and had aU fought as well as those 
who were eaptured, it would hot have been a my easy matter 
forfifliieh abips to gain a victory over twetity-s^ " That’s long 
even when backed' by British seamen.” « 

WeU, how did you separate.'* 

Why, the next rhorning the Spanian^s had ihe* y^th«-, 
sp d»ey had the option whether to fight <«p pot,'' .; At one 
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time they had half a mind, for they bofe down to us ; upon 
which we hauled our wind, to show them we were all ready to 
meet them, and then they thought better of it, and rounded-to 
again. So as they wouldn’t fight, and we didn’t wish it, we 
parted company in the night; and two days afterwards we an- 
cliored,with our four prizes, in Lagos Bay. So now you have the 
whole of it, Mr. Simple, and I’ve talked t?U I'm quite hoarse. 
You haven't by chance another drop of <.he stuff left to clear 
my throat ?• It would be quite a chaii'^." 

I think I have, Swinburne ; and you deserve it| I will 
go and fetch it.” 


CHAPTER :^VI. 

► A iJfeTTER FROM FATHER M*GRATn, WHO DIFLOMATISES-WHEN FRIE8T 

MEETS FKIEST, THEN COMES THE TUC OF WAR-FATHER 0‘TOOUS NOT 

TO BE MADE A TOOL OF. 


We continued our cruise for a fortnight, and then made sail 
for Jamaica, where we found tlie admiral at anchor at Port 
Royal; but our signal was made to keep under weigh, and 
C'aptain Kearney, having paid his respects to the gdmiral, re¬ 
ceived orders to carry despatches to Halifax. Water and pro¬ 
visions were sent on board by the boats of the i^miral’s ships, 
and, to our great disappolirtment, as the evening closed in, we 
were again standing out to sek,insteadof,i|8 we had anticipated, 
enjoying ourselves on shore; but the fact was, that orders bad 
arrived from England to send a frigate immediatSty up to the 
admiral at Halifax, to be at his disposal. 

I hadf however, the satisfaction to know that Captain 
Kearney had been true to his wofd in jnaking mention of my 
name in the despatch, for the clerk showed me a copy of it. 
Nothing occurred worth mentioning during our passage, ex¬ 
cept that Captain Keasney was wry unwell nearly the who]^ 
of the time) and seldom quitted h^s cabin. It was in Octob^. 
that we anchored in Halifax harbour, and the Admiralty, ex« 
])ecting our arrival there, bad forwarded our letters. There 
were none for but tliere was one for O'Brien, firom Father 
McGrath, the contents of which were as follow: — 
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^ My dear Sou, 

' And a good eon you are, and thai^s the truth on it, or 
devil a bit should you be a son of mine. You 've made your 
fafiily quite OoUtented and paaceubie, and they never fight for 
the praties now — good reason why they shouldn’t, seeing 
that there*s a plenty for all of them, and the pig craturs into 
the bargain. Your 4|tber and your mother, and your brother, 
and your three sisters^encl their duty to you, and their bless¬ 
ings too — and you n^y add my blessing Terence, which is 
worth them all; fo- wo’n’t I get you out of purgatory in the 
twinkling of a bed-^post ? Make yourself quite asy on that 
score, and lave it all to me ; only just say a pater now and 
then, that when St. Peter lets you in, be mayn’t throw it in 
your teetli,’’‘that you’ve saved your soul by contract, w'hich is 
the 8nly way* by which emperors and kings ever get to heaven. 
Your letter fron^ Plymouth came safe to hand: Barney, the' 
post-hoy, having dropped it, under foot, close to our ddOr, 
the big pig took it into his mouth and ran away with it; but 
I caught sight of him, and speaking to him, he let it go, 
knowing (the ’cute cratur!) that 1 could read it better than 
him. As soon as 1 had digested the contents, which it was 
hicky the pig did not instead of me, I just? took my meal and 
iiiy big stick, and then set ofi‘ for Ballycleucli. 

Now you Isnow, Terence, if you haven t for^t—and if 
you have, I ’ll just remind yqu — that there’s a flaunty sort of 
young woman at tlie poteen shop thqre, who calls herself Mrs. 
O’Rourke, wife^fo a cqrpoiwi O'Rourke, who was kilt or died one 
4Ay, I don’t know whiw;,'but that’s not of much consequence. 
The devil a b^ do 1 think the priest ever gave the marriage-bless¬ 
ing to that same ; although she swears that she was married on 
the, rock of Gibraltar — it mgy be a strong rock fore^I know, 
but it’s not the rock of salvation like the seven gaerdineuta, of 
which marriage is one/ Benedicite! . Mrs. O’Rourke is a 
little too apt to fieer and jeer at the priests; and if it were 
liht that she softens down he|j^ pertinent remarks with a glass 
emt^o of the real poteen, which proves soma fur the 

.^urch, I ’d excommupicate her body and ||ud every 
gnd every soul that put their lips to the ^ratur at her 
But she must leave that off, as. I tell , her, .wte she 
i. <s8,d and ^gly, for then all the whisky world 

h^* But she’s a fine moinaik now, uud it goes 
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agin my conscience to help the devil to a fine woman, nt that 
tliis Mrs. O’Rourke knows every body and every thing tlglaas, 
going on in the country about; and she has a tongue whinan 
has never bad a holyday since itp was let loose.^ he 

** 'Good morning to ye, Mrs. O’Rourke/ says I. 

“' An’ the top of the morning to you. Father M'Grath,' 
says she, with a smile; ' what bring'^ you here ? Is it a 
journey th^it you ’re taking to buy tjie true wood of the cross; 
or is it a purty girl that you wish to 9 ^nfebs, Father McGrath ? 
or is it only that you ’rc come for a drop of«poteen, and a little 
bit of chat with Mrs. O'Rourke^ ’ • 

"' Sure it’s I whotl be glad to find the same true wood of 
the cross, Mrs. 0‘Rourke, but it’s not grown I sgspect, at 
your town of Ballycleucb ; and it's no objection I’d have to 
confess a pilrty girl like yourself, Mrs. O’Kourkdf’Who’ironly 
' tell me half her sins, and give nfl no trouble; but it’s the 
ti^th, that I’m here for nothing else but to have a bit of chat 
with yourself, dainty dear, and taste your poteen, just by way 
of keeping my moudi nate and clane, 

“So Mrs. O'Rourke poured out the real stuiF, which I 
drank to her health; and then says I, putting down the bit of 
a glass, ' So you *vd a stranger come, 1 find, in your parts, Mrs; 
O’Rourke.’ 

“ ^ I've heard the same,’ replied she. So you observe, 
Terence, 1 came to the fact all at«once by a guess. 

“ 'I’m tould,’ says I,/that he a .a l^oti^man, and spakes * 
what nobody Can understand.’ 

“ ' Devil a bit,* says she; ' he’s an Fnglilhmah, and speaks 
plain enough.’ 

“' But what can a man mane, to come here and sit down 
all alon%? * says I. « 

“ 'All alone, Father M'Grathl* replied she; 'is a man 
aU alone, when he’s got his wife and childer, and more coming, 
with the blessing of God.^’ 

" ' But those boys are not hi^own childer, I believe/ says L 
“' Thfere again you ’re all in a mistake. Father M'Grarti/ 
rejoins she. ' The childer are all hi$ own, and all girls to 
boot. It appears that it’s just as well that you come down, 
now and information, to our town of BsUydeu^di.’ 

“ ' Very true, Mrs. O'Rourke,’ says*t; ' and who is it tha* 
knows every thing so wtU as yourself? * You observe, Tetente^ 
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^ just said every thing contrary and arce versut as they 
to the contents of your letter; for always recollect^ my 
ht that if you would worm a secret out of a woman, you *11 
io more by contradiction than* you ever will by coaxing — so 
1 went on: * Anyhow, I think it’s a burning shame, Mrs. 
O’Rourke, for a gentleman to bring over with him here from 
England a parcel of lazy English servants, when there’s so 
many nice boys and gi:^ l)gre to attind upon them/ 

“ * Now there you’re tjl wrong again, Father M*(jrrath,’ says 
she. * Devil a soltl has he brought from the other country, 
but has hired them' all here.' Arn’t there Ella Flanagan for 
one maid, and Terence Driscol for *sl footman ? and it’s 
well that looks in his new uniform, when he comes down 
for t^he newspapers; and arn’t Moggy Gala there to cook the 
dinner, and pretty Mary Sullivan for a nurse .for the babby 
as soon as it comes into the world f 

* Is it Mary Sullivan, you mane ?’ says I; ' she that 'v<%s 
married about three months back, and is so quick in child¬ 
getting, that she’s all but ready to fsdl to pieces in this same 
time P’ 

exactly she,* says Mrs. O’Rourke; ^and do you 
know the reason ?* * 

" * Devil a bit,’ says I; * how should I?* 

** * Then it’s just that she may send her own child away, 
and give her milk to the Erglish habby that’s coming ; be¬ 
cause the lady is too much of a lady JLo have a child hanging to 
her breast.’ * 

** * But suppose Mary Sullivan’s child ar’n’t bom till after¬ 
wards, faowethen?' says I. * Speak, Mrs. O'Rourke, for 
you’re a sensible woman.* 

'' * How then ?' says she., ' Och! that’s all arranged; for 
Mary says that she’ll he in bed a week before the lady, so 
that’s all right, you’ll perceive. Father McGrath.’ 

“ * But don’t you perceive, senrible woman as you are, that 
a j^oung woman, who is so ipuch out of her reckoning as to 
have a child three months after her marriage, may make a 
little mistake in her lyipg-in arithmetic, Mrs. O^j^urke P * 

' Never fear, Father McGrath, Mary SuUivdta will keep 
her word; and sooner than disappoint the lady, and 1<^ her 
place, she’ll just turntfe down stairs, and wo'n*ti that p^t her to 
bed ’ifest enough ?' o 
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* * Wel]^ that's what I call a faithful good servant that 
earns her wages,’ says I; 'so now I ’ll just take another glass, 
Mrs. O’llourke, and thank you too. Sure you're the woman 
that knows every thing, and a* mighty pretty woman into the 
bargain.* 

' Let me alone now. Father M'Grath, and don't be 
pinching me that way anyhow.’ 

" ' It was only a big flea that I perceived hopping on your 
gown» my darling, devil any thing e^.’ 

'' ' Many thanks to you, father, for that«ame; but the next 
time you'd kill my fleas, jusf wait until they're in a rmre 
dacent situation.* • 

► " * Fleas are fleas, Mrs. O'Rourke, and we must cacch’em 

when we can, and how we can, and as we can, so no offence. 
A good night's rest to you, Mrs. O'Rourke -^*Wben ^o you 
mean to confess ? * • 

« ee € many flea# about me to con. 

fess to you just now. Father M'Grath, and that's the truth on 
it. So a pleasant walk back to you.' 

" So you’ll perceive, my son, that having got all the in¬ 
formation from Mrs. O'Rourke, it's back 1 went to Ballyhinch, 
till I heard it whispered that there were doings down at the 
old house at Ballycleuch. Off I set, and went to the house 
itself, as priests always ought to be welcomed at births and, 
marriages, and deaths, being, as you know, of great usAin suclii 
occasions — when who ^should open the door but Father * 
O'Toole, the biggest rapparec a» priest in the whole of Ire¬ 
land. Didn’t he steal a horse, and only save his neck by 
benefit of clergy ? and did he ever give absolution to a young 
woman without making her sin over again f * What may be 
your pleasure here. Father M'Qrath ? ’ says he, holding the 
door with his hand. • 

I 

" ' Only just to call and hear whaf's going on.' 

“ * For the matter of that,' says he, ' I'U just tell you that 
we're all going on very well ; lyt ar'n't you ashamed of your* 
self, Father M'Grath, to qpme here to interfere with my fidek, 
knowing that I confess the house altogether 

' That^ as may be,' says I; ' but I only wanted to know 
what the lady had brought into.the world.’ 

. '• ‘ It's a says he. ♦ 

'Indeed!' says I« 'many thanks for the informatioiai; 
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tmd pray what is it that Mary Sullivan has brought into the 
world ? ’ 

“ * That*B a child, too/ says he; 'and now that you know 
all about it, good evening to yeu. Father M'Gratlu" And the 
ugly brute slammed the door right in my face. 

" * Who stole a horse ? ’ cries 1; but he didn’t hear me — 
more*8 the pity. 

" So you’ll perceive, my dear boy, that I have found our 
something, at all eventsy^but not so much as I iiitetidedL; for 
I’ll prove to Father O’Toole, that he’s no match for Father 
Id^Grath. But whaUl find odt must be reserved for another 
letter, seeing that it’s not posHble to telldl to you in this same. 
Praties look well, but somehow or another clothes don’t grow^ 
upon trees in ould Ireland ; and one of your half.quarterly 
bilWor a iiiixe prize-money, if it found its way here, would 
add not a little to the respectability of the family ap^iearance. 
Even my cassock iaibecoming too holj/ for a parish priest; n... 
cuat 1 care about it so much, only Father O’Toole, the baste ! 
had on a bran new one — not that I believe that he ever came 
honestly by it, as I have by mine — but, get it how you may, 
a new gown always looks better than an ould one, that’s certain. 
'So no more at present from your loving friend and confessor, 

" UiiTAOH M'Gratr.” 

'‘N«W, you *11 observe, Peter,” said O’Brien, after I had 
road the letter, that, as I supposed, your uncle meant mischief 
when be went over to Ireland. Whether the children are both 
boys or both girls, or your uncle’s is a boy, and the other is a 
l^rl, there *s jvo knowing at present. If an exchange was re¬ 
quired, it’s made, that’s certain; but I will write again to 
Father McGrath, and insist, upon his finding out the truth, if 
possible. Have you any letter from your father ? ” 

" None, I am sorry te say. I wish 1 had, for he would not 
have failed to speak on the subject.” 

“ VFell, never mind, it’s no use dreaming over the matter; 
wo must do our best when we get to England ourselves, and in 
the menn time trust to Father M'Grath. I’ll go and write to 
him wh^le my mind’s full of it.” O’Brien wrote his letter, and 
^ sidiject was not started again. 
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chapter XVII. • 

CAPTAIN KEARNEt's ILLNESS— HE MAKES HIS WILL AND DEVISES SUNDRE 

CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE CONCERNED - 

THE LEGACY DUTY IN THIS INSTANCE NOT RUINOUS — HE SIGNS, SEALS, 

an;^ Dlrf^. ^ 

The captain, as was his custom, went pn shore, and took up 
his quarters at a friend's house ; that is to say, the house of an 
, acquaintance, or any polite gentleman who would ask him to 
take a dinner and a bed. This was quite sufficiPflrtor Captain 
Kearney, yvho would till his portmanteau, avV^^ike tip his 
quarters without thinking of leaving them until Uie ship sailed, 
some more advantageous invitation was given. This conduct 
in England would have very much trespassed upon our ideas of 
hospitality ; but in our foreign settlements and colonies, where 
the society is confined and novelty is desirable, a person w^ho 
could amuse like Captain Kearney was generally welcome, let 
him stay as long jis he pleased. All sailors agree in asserting 
that Halifax is one of the most delightful ports in which a ship 
can anchor. Every body is hospitable, cheerful and willing to 
amuse and he amused. It is^ therefore, a very bad place to* 
send a ship to if you wish her to refit in a hurry, unless indeed* 
the admiral is there to v^^tch ovei^ your daily progress, and a 
sharp commissioner to expedit^your motions in the dock-yard. 
The admiral was there when we arrived, and ^we should not 
have lain there long, had not the health of Captain Kearney, 
by the time that we were read^ for sea, been so seriously af¬ 
fected,* that the doctor was of opinion that he could not sail. 
Another frigate was sent to our inteaded cruising ground, and 
we lay idle in port. But we consoled ourselves: if we did not 
make prize-money, at all events, we were very happy, apd tlie 
major part of the officers very tnuch in love. • 

We had remained in' Halifax harbour about three weeks, 
when, a vesy great change for the worse took place in Captkin 
Kelly's disease. Disease, indeed, it could hardly he 
He liad been long suffering from the insidious attacks of s hoi 
climate, and though Repeatedly advised to invaUd, he li^vei 
would consent. His constitution appeared now to be farealdjdS 

T S 
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up. In a few days he was so ill, that, at the request of the 
naval surgeons, he consented to lie removed to the hospital, 
where be could command inore^ comforts than in any private 
house. He had dot been at the hospital more than two days, 
when he sent for me, and stated his wish that I should remain 
with him. “ You know, Peter, that you are a cousin of mine, 
and one likes to have one’s relations near one when we are sick, 
so bring your traps on shore.* The doctor has promi^d me a 
nice little room for ,yourserf, and you shall come and sit with 
me all day.” I certainly had na objection to remain with him, 
because 1 considerefl it ray duty so to do„ and 1 must say that 
there was no occasion for me to make any efforts to entertain 
him, as heati^L/s entertained me; but 1 could not help seriously 
reflecti3ig, credk. feeling much shocked, at a man, lyjng in so 
dangerous a state—for the doctors had pronounced his recovery 
to be impossible — st^U continuing a system of falsehood during 
the whole day, without intermission. But it really appeared 
in him to be innate; and, as Swinburne said, “ if he told truth, 
it was entirely by mistake.” 

Peter,” said he, one day, there’s a great draught. Shut 
the door, and put on some more coals.” 

The fire does not draw well, sir,” replied I, without 
the door is open.” 

It's astonishing how little people understand the nature 
■of these things. When I built my house called Walcot Abbey, 
there was not a chimney wopld draw ; 1 sent for the architect 
and abused him, but he could fibt manage it; 1 was obliged to 
do;;it myself.” 

I)id you manage it, sir ?” 

** Manage it— I think I did. The first time I lighted the 
fire, I^ ji^ned the door, and the ^draught was so great, that my 
little hiny William, who was standing in the current of air, 
wouhi up chimney, if 1 had not caught 

him by tbe petticoats; as it was, his frock was on fire.” 

airi it must have been as bad as a hurricane ! ” 

^^No, no, not quite so bad—hut it showed what a little 
knqwMge of philosophictd arrangement could effect.. We have 
no huirncanes in England, Peter; but I have seen a verypj^tty 
whirl wind when 1 wa* at Walco't Abbey.” 

Indeed, sir.” 

(f Yes, it cut lour square haystacks ^uite round, and I lost 
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twenty tons of hay; it twisted the iron lamp-post at the 
entrance just as a porpoise twists a harpoon^ and took up a sow 
and her litter of pigs that were about a hundred yards from the 
back of the house, and landed them safe ovei^the house, to the 
front, witli the exception of the old sow putting her shoulder 
out.** 

" Indeed, sir.” 

** Yes, but what was strange, there were a great many rats 
in the hayrick, and up they went wjth the hay. Now, Peter, 
by the laws of gravitation, they naturally c#me down before the 
hay, and I was walking with rfty greyhound, or rather terrier, 
and after one cominj^ down close to her, which she killed, it 
•was quite ridiculous to witness her looking up i^ , th e air, and 
watching for the others.” 

A greyhound did you say, sir, or a terrierf"”"**” 

“ Both, Peter; the fact is, shtfhad been a greyhound, but 
•Ulreaking her fore-leg against a stump, when coursing, I had 
the other three amputated as well, and then she made a capital 
terrier. She was a great favourite of mine.” 

Well,’* observed I, I have read something like that in 
Baron Munchausen.** 

Mr. Simple,’^ said the captain, turning on his elbow and 
looking me severely in the face, what do you mean to imply .^*' 

O nothing, sir, but 1 have read a story of that kind.” , 
'' Most probably ; the great ^rt of invention is to found it 
upon facts. Tiiere are ^me people who out of a mole-hill will * 
make a mountain; #md facts and fiction become so blended 
now-a-days, that even truth becomes a matter of doubt.” 

Very true, sir,” replied I ; and as he did Aot speak for 
some minutes, 1 ventured to bring my Bible to his bedside, as 
if 1 reading it to myself. • 

What are you reading, Peter?** said he. 

Only a chapter in the Bible, sif,*’ said I. Would you 
like that I should read aloud ?'* 

“ Yes, Tm very fond of ^he^ible — it’s the book of truth, 
Peter, read me about Ja,cob, and his weathering Esau wifli a 
mess,of pottage, and obtaining his father’s blessing.” I could 
not hdp thinking it singular that* he should select a portion in 
whiah> for divine msons, a Uq was crowned with success and 
reward. 

When I had finishtd It, he asked me to read something 

T 4 
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more; I turned over to the Acts of the Apostles, and commenced 
the chapter in which Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead. 
Mlien 1 had finished, he observed very seriously, “ That is a 
very good lesson, for young people, Peter, and points out that 
you never should swerve from the truth. Recollect, as your 
motto, Peter, to ‘ tell truth and shame the deviL* ” 

After this observation 1 laid down the book, as it appeared 
to me that he was quite unaware of his propensity; and with¬ 
out a sense of your fault,\^ow can repentance and amendment 
be expected? He<^became more feeble and exhausted every 
day, and, at last, was so weak that he could scarcely raise him¬ 
self in his bed. One afternoon he said, Peter, I shall make 
my will, npt that I am going to kick the bucket just yet; but' 
still it is eveiy man’s duty to set his house in order, and it will 
amuse*^me*^^ Tetch pen and paper, and come and sit down 
by me.” * 

I did as he requested. 

Write, Peter, that I, Anthony George William Charles 
Huskisson Kearney, (my father’s name was Anthony, Peter ; 

1 was christened George after the present Regent, William and 
Charles after Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, who were my sponsors; 
Htiskisson is the name of my great uncle, Whose property de¬ 
volves to me; he’s eighty-three now, so he can't last long,) — 
have you written down that ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

** Bding in sound mind, do hereby, make my last will and 
testament, revoking all form€r wills.”' 

Yes, sir.” 

' 1 bequeath to my dearly beloved wife, Augusta Charlotte 

Keameyi (she was named after the Queen and Princess Augusta, 
who beldl^r,,Bt the baptismal font,) all my household furniture, 
booksi i^l^es, plate, and houses, for her own free use and 
dispose of at** her pleasure upon her demise. Is 

the i^ i)i all my money in the three per cents, 
ahd in the long annuities, and the balance in my agent’s 
hs^^ for her natural life. At her death to be dfvided into 
^ttai jportions between my twa children, William Moliamed 
Kemney, and Caroline Anastasia Keatney.; Is that 
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« Yes. sir.** 

Well, then, Peter, now for my real property. My estate 
in Kent (let me see, what is the hame of it ?),—^Walcot Abbey, 
my three farms in the Vale of Aylesbury, andithe marsh lan^ 
in Norfolk, I bequeath to my two children afore-named, the 
proceeds of the same to be laid up, deducting all necessary ex¬ 
penses for their education, for their sole use and benedt. Is 
that down ^ ” 

” Not yet, sir — * use and benefit,V Now it is, sir.” 

Until they come to the age of twenty^one years; or in 
case of my daughter, until she marries with the consent of my 
executors, then to be equally and fairly valued and divided be¬ 
tween them. You observe, Peter, I never make adijiLiifference 
between girls and boys — a good father will leave one chiW as 
much as andther. Now I’ll take mv breath a little.” 

1 was really astonished. It was well known that Captain 
Klearney had nothing but his pay, and that it was the hopes of 
prize-money to support his family, which had induced him to 
stay out so long in the West Indies. It was laughable; yet I 
could not laugh: there was a melancholy feeling at such a 
specimen of insanity, which prevented me. 

Now, Peter, vfe ’ll go on,” said Captain Kearney, after a 
pause of a few minutes. ** 1 have a few legacies to bequeath. 
First, to all my servants 501. each, and two suits of mourning; 
to my nephew, Thomas Kearney,*of Kearney Hall, Yorkshire, 
I bequeath the sword presented me by the Grand Sultan. 1 
promised it to him, and, alfliough have quarrelled, and not 
spoken for years, I always keep my word. The plate presented 
me by the merchants and underwriters of Lloyd*B,< leave to ray 
worthy friend, the Duke of Newcastle. Is tliat down?” 

Yesj sir.” 

“ Well; my snuff-box, presebted me by Prince Poteinkin,' 
I bequeath to Admiral Sir Isaac Coflfn; and, also, 1 release 
him from the mortgage which I hold over his property of the 
Madeleine Islands, in North TAmerica. By the by, say, and 
further, I bequeath to him .the bag of snuff presented to me by 
the Dey of Algiers; he may as well have t^ snuff as he has 
the snuff-box. Is thatdoum?” 

** Yea, sir.” • , 

** Well then, now, Peter, I must leave you something.*' ^ 

“ O, never mind me,’^replied I. • 
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" No, no, Peter, I must not forget my cousin. Let me see; 
you shall have my fighting sword. A real good one, 1 can tell 
you. I once fought a duel wiih it at Palermo, and ran a 
Sicilian prince ^ clean through the body, and it held so tight, 
that we were obliged to send for a pair of post-horses to pull 
it out again. Put that down as a legacy for iny cousin, Peter 
Simple, 1 believe that is all. Now for my executors ; and I 
request my particular friends, the Earl of Londoiiderry, the 
Marquis oi Chandos, ant^ Mr John Lubbock, banker, to be my 
executors, and leaF/c each of them the sum of one thousand 
pounds for their trouble, and ih token of regard. That will do, 
Peter. Now, as I have left so much rJal property, it is neces¬ 
sary that;^y^re should be three witnesses; so call in two mord, 
and let me sign in your presence.” 

Tills oroex was obeyed, and this strange will duly attested ; 
for 1 hardly need say, that even the presents he had pretended 
to receive were purchased by himself at different times; hut 
such was the force of his ruling passion even to the last. Mr. 
Fhillott and O’Brien used to come and see him, as did occa¬ 
sionally some of the other officers, and he was always cheerful 
and merry, and seemed to be quite indifferent about his situation, 
although fully aware of it. Ilis stories, iP any thing, breame 
more marvellous, as no one ventured to express a doubt as to 
their credibility. 

1 had remained in the hospital about a week, when Captain 
Kearney was evidently dying: the doctor came, felt his pulse, 
and gave it as his opinion that ho could not outlive the day. 
This was on a Friday, and there certainly was every symptom 
of dissolution. He was so exhausted, that he could scarcely 
articulate ; hia feet were cold, and his eyes appeared glazed, 
and turning upwards. The doctor remained an hour, felt his 
pulse again, sliook his head, '^and said to me in a low voice, 
" Ha ia q[uite As soon as the doctor quitted the room. 

Captain Kearney (^en^ hb eyesi and beckoned me to bim. 

Ha*8 a confounded said he; he thinks 1 am 

slipping my wind J l^w better ; going I am, *t is 

trfusf—but I inaxt Thursday ” Strange to say, 

froin 8^^ itvraa reported that 

he was dead, had signed the acting order for 

^ hiS' suicessor^.tbe to the astooishineiit^Of every 

I bgdy. Captain was still aliven He conUnued in this 
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Btate, between life and deaths until the Thursday next^ the day 
on which he asserted that he would die — and, on that morning, 
he was evidently sinking fast. Towards noon, his breathing 
became much oppressed and irregular, and he.was evidently 
dying ; the rattle in his throat commenced ; and I watched at 
his bedside, waiting for his last gasp, when he again opened 
his eyes, and beckoning me, with an eftbrt, to put my head close 
to him to hgar what he had to say, he contrived, in a sort of 
gurgling whisper, and with much dimynlty, to utter—Peter, 
1 ’m going now — not that the rattle — in Ihy throat — is a 
sign of death : — for I once knew* a man —* to live with — the 
rattle in his throat —for *six weeks” He fell back and expired, 
having, perhaps, at his last gasp, told the greate^jjl^ of his 
whole life. ^ ^ 

Thus died* tliis most extraordinary character, Utio, in most 
o^r points, commanded respect; ne was a kind man, and a 
gooil officer; but from the idiosyncracy of his disposition, 
whether from habit or from nature, could not speak the truth. 
1 say from nature^ because 1 have witnessed the vice of stealing 
equally strong, and never to be eradicated. It was in a young 
messmate of good family, and who was supplied with money to 
almost any extent: was one of the most generous, open- 

hearted lads that 1 ever knew ; he would offier his purse, or the 
contents of his chest, to any of his messmates; and, at the same 
time, would steal every thing chat he could lay his hands upon. 
1 have known him watch for hours, to steal what could be of 
no use to him, as, for instance, an odS shoe, and that much too 
small for his f^oot. What he stole he would give away the very 
next day; but to check it, was impossible. It «iras so weU 
known, that if any tbing was missed, we used first to apply to 
his chest to see if it was there, andp usually found the article in 
question. He appeared to be whblly insensible to shame upon 
this subject, though in every other he afiowed no want of feeling 
or of honour; and, strange to say; he never covered his theft 
witli a lie. After vain attempt to cure him of this propensity, 
he was dismissed the service as incorrigible. * 

Captain Kearney was buried in thei churchyard with the 
usual military honours. Jn his desk we found directions, in 
his own hand* relative to his funeral, and the engraving on hia 
tombstone. In these, he stated his age to he thirty-one 
If tills was correct, Captlin Kearney, from the time tbkt ha 
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hsd been in the service of his country, must have entered the 
navy just four months before he was born. It was unfortunate 
that he commenced the inscription witii Here lies Captain 
Kearney,” &c.«&:c. His tombstone had not been set up twenty- 
four hours, before somebody, who knew his character, put a 
dash under one word, as emphatic as it was true of the living 
man, " Here lies Captain Kearney.” 


CHAPTER XVJII. 

OArrAHJ^ORTON — GLOOMY NEWS FROM HOME — GET OVER HEA1> AND 
EARS IN''the water, AND FIND MVSET.F AFTERWARDS GROWING ONE 
itV'VP'Klfil *«V CLOTHES ANOTHER —THOUGH NEITHEH AS RICH AS A 
JEW, OR AS LARGE AS A f^MEL, X TASS THROUGH MV EXAMINATION, 
WUICITMT BROTHER CANDIDATES THINE PASSING STRANGE. 

The day after Captain Kearney’s decease, bis acting successor 
made his appearance on board. The character of Captain 
Horton was well known to u$ from the complaints made by 
the officers belonging to his ship, of his apathy and indolence; 
indeed, he went by the sobriquet of ** the'*Sloth.” It certainly 
was very annoying to his officers to witness so many opiw>rtu- 
nities of prize-money and distinction thrown away through the 
indolence of his dispositic.i. Captain Horton was a young 
man of family who had advanced rapidly in the service from 
interest, and from occasi^ally dii^inguishiiig himself. In the 
several cutting-out expeditions, on which he had not volun* 
teered but had been ordered, he had shown, not only courage, 
but a remarkable degree of coolness in danger and difficulty, 
which had gained him muoh approbation: but it was said, that 
this cdolness arose from his fery fault—an unaccountable lazi¬ 
ness. He would walk away, as it were, from the enemy’s fire, 
when others would hasten, merely because he was so apathetic 
that he would not exert himself to run. In one cutting-out 
expedition in which he distinguished himsdf, it is said, that 
having to board a very high vessel, and that in a shower of 
grape and musketry, nihen the boat dashed alongside/and the 
miin Were springing up, he looked up at the height of the vessel'a 
and ext^Udmed with a lo(de of despair, My God! must 
we really climb up that vessel’s de^ ^ When he hsd ginned 
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the deckj and became excited, he tlicii proved how little fear 
had to do with the remark, die captain of the ship falling hy 
his hand, as he fought in advance of his own men. But this 
peculiarity, which in a junior oiitper was of little consequence, 
and a subject of mirth, in a captain became of a very serious 
nature. The admiral was aware hovr often he had neglected 
to annoy or capture the enemy when he might have done it ; 
and by such neglect. Captain Horton infringed one of the ar¬ 
ticles of war^ the punishment awarded .to which infringement 
Is His appointment, thereforCj^to thosSanglier was as 

annoying to us, as his quitting Ms former .ship was agreeable 
to those on board of her.* 

•As it happened, it proved of little consequence: the^adrairal 
had instructions from home to advance Captain HSrton to the 
first vacancy, .which of course he was obliged to ; 

but not wisliing to keep on the station an officer who would 
exert himself, he resolved to send her to England with 
despatches, and retain the other frigate which had been or- 
deretl home, and which we had been sent up to replace. We 
therefore heard it announced with feelings of joy, mingled 
with regret, that we were immediately to proceed to England. 
For my part, I was glad of it. I bad now served my time as 
midshipman, to within five months, and I thought that I had 
a better chance of being made in England than abroad. I was 
also very anxious to go home, for ^mily reasons, which I have 
already explained. In a fortnight we sailed with several 
vessels, and directions to take charge of a large convoy from 
Quebec, which was to meet us off the island of St John’s. In 
a few days we joined our convoy, and with a faij; wind 
up for England. The weather soon became very bad, and we 
were scudding before a heavy galg, under bare poles. Our 
captain seldom quitted the cabin, hut remained there on a sofa, 
stretched at his length, reading a novel/or dozing, as he found 
most agreeable. 

I recollect a circumstance which occurred, which will prove 
the apathy of his dUposItiop, ant! how unfit he was to com* 
mand so fine a frigate. We had been scudding three days, 
when the wetaher became much worse. O'Brien, who had the 
middle watqh, went down to report that “ it blew very hard.** 

" Very wclL*' said the captain; *' let me know if it hl«W« 
harder*.** 
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In about an hour more the gale increased, and O'Brien went 
down again. It blows much harder, Captain Horton.** 

** Very well,” answered Captain Horton, turning in his cot; 
** you may ca^ me again when it blows harder^* 

At about six bells the gale was at its height, and the wind 
roared in its fury. Down went O'Brien again. “ It blows 
tremendous hard now. Captain Horton." 

Well, well, if the weather becomes worse-** 

"It can t be worse,".interrupted O'Brien; " it’s impossible 
to blow harder.**^ 

Indeed! Well, then," replied the captain, “ let me know 
whemit luiur ^ 

In the. morning watch a similar circumstance took place. 
Mr. Phillo'tt, went down, and said that several of the convoy 
wereoutof'blghtastern, Shall we heave-to. Caotain Horton ^’* 
" O no,*’ replied he, *'’she will be so uneasy. Let me know 
if you lose sight of any more." '^***^ 

In another hour, the first lieutenant reported that " there 
were very few to be seen." 

" Very well, Mr. Phillott," replied the captain, turning 
round to sleep; " let me know if you lose any more," 

Some time elapsed, and the first lieutenant reported " that 
they were all out of sight." 

" Very well, then,” said the captain; " call me when you 
see them again.” « 

This was not very likely to take place, as we were going 
twehe knots an hour, awd running away from them as fast as 
we could, so the' captain remained undisturbed until he thought 
proper to get up to breakfast. Indeed, we never saw any more 
of our convoy, but taking the gale with us, in fifteen days 
anchored in Plymouth Soupd. The orders came down for the 
frigate to be paid off, all standing, and re^commissioned. I 
received letters from ihy father, in which he congratulated me 
at my name being mentioned in Captain Kearney's despatches, 
and requested me to come l^m? as soon as 1 could. Tiie ad- 
hiiral allowed my name to be put down on the books of the 
guard ship, that 1 mi^ht not lose my time, and then gave me 
two months’ leave of absence. I bade farew^ to my ship¬ 
mates, shook hands with O’Prien, who proposed to go over to 
Ireland previous to his applying for another sh$p,''and, with my 
4pay in my pocket, setoff in theaPlymouth npul, and in 
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three days was once more in the arms of ray affectionate mother, 
and warmly greeted by my father, and ^e remainder of my 
family. 

Once more with my family, I must acquaint^the reader with 
what had occurred since my departure. My eldest sister, Lucy, 
had married an officer in the array, a Captain Fielding, and 
his regiment having been ordered out to India, had accompa¬ 
nied her husband, and letters had been received just before my 
return, announcing their safe arrival at Ceylon. My second 
sister, Mary, had also been engaged to be married, and from 
her infancy was of extremely delicate health. She was very 
handsome, and much admired* Her intended husbanebwas a 
baronet of good family ; but unfortunately she caiiQ^t a cold 
at the assize ball, and went off in a decline^ Slle die d ab out 
two months before my arrival, and the family»weili m deep 
mourning. My third sister, Ellen, Was still unmarried; she, 
■STSB, was a very beautiful girl, and now seventeeen. My mo¬ 
ther's constitution was much shaken by the loss of my sister 
IVlary, and the separation from her eldest chUd. As for my 
father, even the loss of his daughter appeared to be wholly for¬ 
gotten in the unwelcome intelligence which he had received, 
that my uncle's wif» had been delivered of a son, which threw 
him out of the anticipated titles and estates of my grand¬ 
father. It was indeed a house of mourning. My mothers grief 
I respected, and tried all I could console her; Uiat of my 
father was so evidently worldly, and so at variance with his 
clerical profession, that 1 must acknowledge, I felt more of 
anger at it than sorrow. He had becomg morose and sullen, 
harsh to those around him, and not so kind to n\y mother as 
her state of mind and health made iuhis duty to he, even if in¬ 
clination jvere wanted. He seldoip passed any portion of the 
day with her, and in ^e evening she went to bed very early, 
so that there was little communication between them. My sister 
was a great consolation to her, and so I hope was I ; she often 
siud so, as she embraced me^ ayd the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and I could not help surmising that those tears wei^ 
doubled from the coolness and indifference, if not unkindness, 
with which nty father behaved to her.»» As for my sister, she 
was an angel; and as 1 witnessed l|er considerate attentions 
to my molher, and the total forgetfulness of self whic^t she 
displayed, (so diffierent f|pm my father, who was all X 
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often thought what a treasure she would prove to any msn^ 
who was fortunate enough to win her love. Such was the 
state of my family when I returned to it. 

I had been ^t home aboutt a week, when one evening, after 
dinner, 1 submitted to my father the propriety of trying to 
obtain my promotion. 

** I can do nothing for you, Peter; I have no i.iterest what¬ 
ever,” replied he moodily. 

1 do not think that much is required, sir,' replied I; 

" my time will hi served on the 90th of next month. If I 
pass, which I trust I shall be able to do, my name having 
been mentioned in the public despatcht>s will render it a point 
of no great difficulty to obtain my commission at the 
request of my grandfather.” 

Ves', y6wr grandfather might succeed, 1 have no doubt; 
but I think you have littih chance now in that quarter. My 
brother has a son, and we are thrown out. You are not aw«a«^ 
Peter, how selfish people are, and how little they will exert 
themselves for their relations. Your grandfather has never 
invited me, since the announcement of my brother’s increase 
to his family. Indeed, I have never been near him, for I 
know that it is of no use.’* * « 

" I must think otherwise of Lord Privilege, my dear father, 
until your opinion is confirmed by his own conduct. That I 
am not so much an object of interest, I grant; but still he 
W'as very kind, and appeared to be partial to me.” 

“ Well, weD, you caw try all you can ; but you ’ll soon see 
of what stuff this world is made; I am sure I hope it will be 
ao, for what is to become of you children if I die, I do not 
know ; — I have saved little or nothing. And now all my 
prospects are blasted by thijt —— ” and my father dashed his 
dst upon the table in a manner by no upeans derical, and with 
a look very unworthy bf an apostle. 

I am sorry that 1 must thus speak of my father, but I must 
not disguise the truth. StJU,*! must say, there was much in 
Extenuation of his conduct. He had always a' dislike tb^the 
profession of the chprch: his ambition, as a young man, had 
been to enter the army, for whidf service he wall much better 
’^lualiiied ; but, m it has beep the custom for centuries to entail 
the property of the aristocracy upon the ekiest son, and 
^ other brothers to be suppo^^d by the stale, or rather 
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by tile people^ who are taxed for their provision^ my father 
was not permitted to follow the bent of his own inclination. 
An elder brother had already selected the army as his pro- 
fessioiiy and it was therefore d^ded that my father should 
enter the church ; and thus it is that we have had, and still 
have, so many people in that profession, who are not only 
totally unfit for, but who actually disgrace, their calling. The law 
of primogeniture is beset with evils and injustice; yet without 
it, aristocracy of a country must sink into insignificance. 
It appears to me, that as long as the j^eople Of a country are 
content to support the younger gens of the nobility, it is well 
that the aristocracy slio^d be held up as a third estate, and a 
liyk between the sovereign and the people; but th^^t 
people are either too poor, or are unwilling to iSe so 
they have a right to refuse taxation for such puiftoses, and to 
demand that the law of primogeniturf should be abolished. 

remained at home until my time was complete, and then 
set \>ff for Plymouth to undergo my examination. The passing- 
day had been fixed by the admiral for the Friday, and, as I 
arrived on Wednesday, I amused myself during the day, 
walking about the dock-yard, and trying all I could to obtain 
further information,in my profession. On the Thursday, a 
}»arty of soldiers from the depot were embarking at the land¬ 
ing-place in men-of-war boats, and, as I understood, were 
about to proceed to India. 1 witi^ssed the embarkation, and 
waited till they shoved off, and then walked to the anchor 
wharf to ascertain the weights of thecespective anchors of the 
different classes of vessels in the King’s service. 

1 had not been there long, when I was attracted by the 
squabbling created by a soldier, who, it appeared, had quitted 
the ranks to run up to the tap |n the dock-yard to obtain 
liquor. Hh was very drpnk, and was followed by a youfig woman 
with a child in her arms, who was endeavouring to pacify him. 

Now he quiet, Patrick, jewel,” said she, clinging to him, 
" sure it’s enough that you’ve the ranks, and will come to 
disgrace when <you get on board. )^ow, he quiet, Patrick, and 
let us ask for a boat, and tl^ perhaps the officer wiU think it 
was all a mistake, and let yUoff aisy ; and sure I'll spake to 
> Mr. O’Rourke, and he's a kind man.” 

“Oqt wid you, you cratur, it is Mr. O’Rourke you’d Jje 
laving a conversation wid^and he he chucking you undei; 

o 
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chin of yours. Out wid you, Mary, and lave me to find my 
way on board. Is it a boat 1 want^ when 1 can swim like 
St. Patrick, wid my head uiidor my arm, if it wasn*t on my 
shoulders f At all events, 1 can wid my nappersack and 
musket to boot,^* 

The young woman cried, and tried to restrain him, but he 
broke from her, and running down to the wharf, dashed off 
into the tvater. The young woman ran to the edge of the 
wharf, perceived him sitikiug, and shrieking with despair, 
threw up her arms in hdfr agony. The child fell, struck on Uie 
edge of the piles, turned overy and before I could calch hold of 
it, sank into the sea. * The child ! die child ! ” burst forth 
in another wild scream, and the poor creature lay at my feet yi 
violent fitsT' 1 looked over, the child had disappeared; but the 
sold'ieif%as struggling with his head above water. He sank 
androse again—a boat wa. pulling towards him, buthewasquite 
exhausted. He threw back his arms as if in despair, and was ahgN>^ 
disappearing under the wave, when, no longer able to restrain 
myself, 1 leaped off the high wharf, and swain to his assistance, 
just in time to lay hold of him as he was sinking for the last time. 
I had not been in the water a quarter of a minute before the 
boat came up to us, and dragged us on board. The soldier was 
exhausted and speechless. I, of course, was only very wet. 
The boat rowed to the landing-place at my request, and we 
were both put on shore. The knapsack which was fixed on 
the soldier^s back, and his regimentals, indicated that he be¬ 
longed to the regiment ju^t embarked ; and I stated my opinion, 
that as jsoon as he was a little recovered, he had better be taken 
on board. As the boat which picked us up was one of the 
men-of-war boats, the officer who had been embarking the 
troops, and had been sent on shore again to know if there were 
any yet left behind, consentefl. In a few minutes file soldier 
recovered, and was able to sit up and speak, and I only waited 
t-o ascet:tain the state of the poor young woman whom 1 had 
left on the wharf. In a few ipinutes she was led to us by the 
warder, and the scene between her and her husband was most 
afibeting. When she bad become a little composed, she turned 
round to me, where 1 stood drl||^ng wet, aud« intermingled 
widi lamentation for the child, showering down empliatic 
Mf^asings on my head, inquii-ed my name. G/ve it to me ! " 
cried; ** give it to me on paper, in wdting, fiiat 1 may 
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wear it 'next my heart, read and kiss it every day of my life, 
and never forget to pray for you, and to bless you I 

** I *11 tell it you. My name- 

Nay, write it down for me*— write it down. Sure you'U 
not refuse me. All the saints bless you, dear young man, for 
saving a poor woman from despair! " 

The officer commanding the boat handed me a pencil and a 
card; I wrote my name and gave it to the poor woman; she 
took my hand as I gave it her, kisse^ the card repeatedly, and 
put it into her bosom. The officer, impatfbnt to shove off,, 
ordered her husband into the boat — she fbllowed, clinging to 
him, wet as he was -— flie boat shoved off, and I hastened up 
to the inn to dry my clothed. I could not help^b^arving, at 
the time, how the fear of a greater evil will absorb 3 ^ 000 - 
sideration for a minor. Satisfied that her huffband had not 
perished, she had hardly once appeSred to remem tier that she 
lost her child. 

I had only brought one suit of clothes with me: they were 
in very good condition when I arrived, but salt water plays 
the devil with a uniform. I lay in bed until they were dry ; 
but when I put them on again, not being before too large for 
me, for I grew very^ast, they were now shrunk and shrivelled 
up, 80 as to be much too small. My wrists appeared below the 
sleeves of my coat—my trowsers had shrunk half way up to 
my knees — the buttons were all «tarnished, and altogether 1 
certainly did not wear the .appearance of a gentlemanly, smart 
midshipman. I would htfve ordetM another suit, but the 
examination was to take place at ten o’clock the next morning, 
and there was no time. I was therefore obliged to appear as 
1 was, on the quarter-deck of the line-of-battle ship, on board of 
which th$ passing was to take place* Many others were there to 
undergo the same ordeal, all strangers to me, and, as I perceived 
by their nods and winks to each other,* as they walked np and 
down in their smart clothes, not at all inclined to make my 
acquaintance. * • 

There were many before me on the list, and our hearts beat 
every time that a name was ^ed, and the owner of it walked aft 
into the cabin? Some retumM with jocund faces, and our hopes 
mounted with the anticipation of similar good fortune; others 
came out melancholy and crest-fallen, and then the expression 
’ • u 2 • 
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of their countenances was communicated to our own, and we 
quailed with fear and apprehension. 1 have 110 hesitation 
in asserting, that although “ passing’' may be a proof of being 
qualilied, not^passing" is certamly no proof to the contrary, 
1 have known many of the cleverest young men turned back 
(while others of inferior abilities have succeeded), merely from 
tlie feeling of awe occasioned by the peculiarity of the situation; 
and it is not to be wondered at, when it is considered that 
all the labour and exertion of six years are at stake at this 
appalling moment. At last my name was called, and, almost 
breathless from anxietj, 1 exftered the cabin, where 1 found 
myself in presence of the three capta'tns who were to decide 
whether J were fit to hold a commission in his Majesty’s 
service. My logs and certificates were examined and ap* 
provvii / my Uline calculated and allowed to be correct. The 
questions in navigation which were put to me were very few, 
for the best of all possible reasons, that most captains in iRa 
Med^sty’s service know little or nothing of navigation. During 
their servitude as midshipmen, they learn it by rote, without 
being aware of tlie principles upon which the calculations they use 
are founded. As lieutenants, their services as to navigation arc 
seldom required, and they rapidly forget aH about it. As cap¬ 
tains, their whole remnant of mathematical knowledge consists in 
being able to set down the ship’s position on the chart. As for 
navigating the ship, the marter is answerable; and the captains 
not being responsible themselves, they trust entirely to bis 
reckoning. Of course thfcre are exceptions, but what I state is 
the fact; and if an order from the Admiralty was given, that 
all captains sliould pass again, although they might acquit 
themselves very well in seamanship, nineteen out of twenty 
would be turned back when they were questioned in navigation. 
It is from the knowledge of tiiis fact that 1 think the service is 
injured by the present System, and the captain should be held 
niohoUy responsible for the navigation of his ship. It has been 
long known that the officers of -^very other maritime state are 
ihore scientific than our own, which is easily explained, from 
the responsibility not being invested in our captains. The 
origin of masters in our service is singular. When England 
first become a maritime power, ships for the King's service 
w^: found by the Cinque Porte and other parties ^ the fight* 
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ing part of the crew was composed of soldiers sent on board. 
All the vessels at that time had a crew of sailors^ with a master 
to navigate tbevessel. During our bloody naval engagements with 
the Dutch, the same system wap acted upon. ^ I think it was 
tha Earl of Sandwich, of whom it is stated, that his ship being 
in a sinking state, he took a boat to hoist his flag on board of 
another vessel in the fleet, but a shot cutting tlie boat in two, 
and the weight of his armour bearing him down, the Earl of 
Sandwich perished. But to proceed. 

As soon as I had answered sever^ questions satisfactorily, 
I was desired to stand up. Thd captain who had interrrogated 
me on navigation, wasf very grave in his demeanour towards 
»e, but at the same time not uncivil. During hi^ examin¬ 
ation, he was not interfered with by the other two, who only 
undertook the examination in seamanship.'V Thb ’^tain^^ 
who now desired me to stand up, spoke in a very harsh tone, 
olfd quite frightened me. I stood up pale and trembling, for 1 
augured no good from this commencement. Several questions 
in seamanship were put to me, which 1 have no doubt 1 an¬ 
swered in a very lame way, for I cannot even now recollect 
what I said. 

** I thought so,**observed the captain; “ I judged as much 
from your appearance. An officer who is so careless of his 
dress, as not even to put on a decent coat when he appears at 
his examination, generally turns gut an idle fellow, and no sea¬ 
man. One would think,you had served all your time in a 
cutter, or. a ten-gun brig, instead of* dashing frigates. Come, 
sir, I’ll give you one more chance.*’ 

I was so hurt at what the captain said, that I could not con¬ 
trol my feelings. 1 replied, with a quivering lip, ** that I had 
had no time to order another uni^rm**—and 1 burst into tears. 

Indeed, Burrows, you are rather too harsh,*’ said the third 
captain; the lad is frightened. *Let him sit down and 
compose himself for a little while. Sit down, Mr. Simple, and 
we will try you again directlya** 

I sat down, checking raygriei and trying to recall my scat¬ 
tered senses. The captains, in the mean time, turning over 
the l(^s to pass away the time; the one who had questioned 
mein navigation reading the Plymouth newspaper, which had a 
few minutes before been brought on board and sent into the 
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cabin. Heh! "what's this ? I say. Burrows— Keats^ look 
here,” and he pointed to a paragraph. Mr. Simple, may I 
ask whether it was you who sa ed the soldier who leaped off 
the wharf yesterday,” , 

" Yes, sir," replied I, " and tnat's the reason why my uni¬ 
forms are so shabby. 1 spoilt them then, and had no time to 
order others. 1 did not like to say why they were spoilt.’* I 
saw a change in the countenances of all the three, and it gave 
me courage . Indeed, noV that my feelings had found vent, I 
was no longer unefer any Apprehension. 

Come, Mr. Sim^e, stand up again,” said the captain 
kindly, " that is, if you feel sufficient!/ composed ; if not, we 
will wait n little longer. Don’t be afraid, we wish to pass you.’* 
1 was not*"afraid, and stood up immediately. I answered 
every**^ ^(fstiois;^ satisfactorily, and finding that 1 did so, they 
put more difficult ones, ^^'Very good, very good indeed, Mr, 
Simple; now let me ask you one more; it’s seldom done IIT 
the service, and perhaps you may not be able to answer it. Do 
you know how to cluhJmul a ship ? ” 

Yes, sir," replied 1, having, as the reader may recollect, 
witnessed the manecuvre when serving under poor Captain 
Savage, and I immediately stated how it was to be done. 

** That is sufficient, Mr. Simple; 1 wish to ask you no more 
questions. I thought at first you were a careless officer and no 
seaman; I now ^nd you ar^ a good seaman and a gallant 
young man. Do you wish to ask apy more questions ? ” con¬ 
tinued he, turning to the two others> 

They replied in the negative; my passing certificate was 
signed, and the captains did me the honour to shake hands 
with me, and wish me speedy promotion. Thus ended happily 
this severe trial to my poor nerves; and, as I came opt of the 
cabin, no one could have imagined that 1 had been in such 
distress within, when they beheld the joy that irradiated my 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IS A CHAWlta OF PLOTS — CATHOLIC CARUISTftY IH A NEW CASSOCIC 

-PLOTTINQ PROMOTES PROMOTION — A PEASANT’S LOVE, ANU A 

peer's PEEV/sHNESS-PROSPECTS OF PROSPERITY. 

• « 

As soon as I arrived at the hotel, 1 stnt for 9 Plymouth paper, 
and cut out the paragraph which had beeii} of such importance 
lo me in my emergency, and the next morning returned home 
lo receive the congratulations of my family. I found a letter 
from O’Brien, which had arrived the day hefont;. •It was as 
follows: — , 

“ My dear Peter, 

" Some people, tliey say, are lucky to * have a father born 
before tliem,* because they are helped on in the world—upon 
which principle, mine was born after me, that's certain; how¬ 
ever, that can’t be helped. I found all my family well and 
hearty: hut they jll shook a cloth in the wind with respect to 
toggery. As for Father McGrath’s cassock, he didn’t complain 
of it without reason. It was the ghost of a garment; but, 
however, with the blessing of God, my last quarterly bill, and 
the help of a tailor, we have hacl a regular refit, and the an- < 
cient family of the O'Bri^qs of Ballyhinch are now rigged from 
stem to starn. My two sisters are both to be spliced to young 
squireens in the neighbourhood; it appears that they only waited 
for a dacent town gown to go to the church in. They will be 
turned off next Friday', and I only wish, Peter, you were here 
to dance at the weddings. Ne^er mind, I’ll dance for you and 
for myself too. In the mean time,. I’ll just tell you what 
Father McGrath and 1 have been doing, all about and con- 
saming that thief of an uncl^ of yours. 

It’s very little or nothing It all that Father M'Grath jlid* 
before I came back, seeirig as how Father 0’1'oole had a new 
casssock, and Father McGrath’s was scT shabby that he couldn’t 
face him under such a disadvantage; but still Father McGrath 
spied about him, and had several hints from here and frenn 
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tliere^ all of whichj when I came to add them up, amounted to 
just nothing at alL 

'' But since I came hoir e, we have been busy. Father 
M'Grath went down to Bally^leugh, as bold as a lion in his 
new clothing, swearing that lie’d lead Father O’Toole by the 
nose for slamming the door in his face, and so he would have 
done, if he could have found him; but as he wasn’t to be 1‘ound, 
Father M'Gratb came back again just as wise, and quite as 
brave, rs be went out. '• 

So, Peter, Ibjust took a walk that way myself, and, as I 
surrounded the oldthouse wht;re your uncle had taken up his 
quarters, who should ! meet but the little girl, Ella Flanagan, 
who was in his service; and I said to myself, ' There’s two 
ways of obtitniing things in this world, one is for love, and the 
otherts for rog^iey,’ The O’Briens are better off in the first 
aHicie than in the last, as <.^ost of their countrymen are, so I’ve 
been spending it very freely in your service, Peter, ^ 

* Sure,’ says I, ' you are the little girl that my eyes were 
ever looking upon when last I was this way.' 

“ * And who are you ? * says she. 

** * Lieutenant O’Brien, of his Majesty's service, just come 
home for a minute to look out for a wife,' says I; ^ and it's 
one about your make, and shape, and discretion that would 
please my fancy,’ 

“ And then I praised her eyes, and her nose, and her fore¬ 
head, and so downwards, until I came to the soles of her feet; 
and asked her leave to see her again, and when she would meet 
me in the wood and tell me her mind. At first, she thought' 
(sure enough) that I couldn’t be in earnest, but I swore by all 
the saints that she was the prettiest girl in the parts—pind so 
she is altogether—and then she listened to my blarney. The 
devil a word did I say about your uncle or your Sunt, or Father 
M'Graffi, that she might not suspect, for I've an idea that 
they're all in the story. I only talked about my love for her 
pretty self, and that blinded hfr, as it will all women, 'cute as 
'theiy may be. 

" And now, Peter, it's three weeks last Qcinday, that I've 
been bespealuDg this p6or girl for your sake, and m}* conscience 
tells me that it’s not right to make the poor crature fond of 
me^ seeing as how that I don’t'^^care a fig for her in the way'Of 
a wife, and in any other way it would fhe the ruin of the poor 
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thing. I have spoken to Father M'Grath on the subject, who 
says, ' that we may do evil that good may come, and, that if 
she has been a party to the deceit, it's nothing but proper that 
she should be punished in thisiworld, and th'i,t will, perhaps, 
save her in the nextstill I don't like it, Peter, and it’s only 
for you among the living that I'd do such a thing; for the 
poor creature now hangs upon me so fondly, and talks about 
the wedding-day; and tells me long'stories about the connec¬ 
tions which have taken place betweei^ the O'Flanagans and the 
O’Briens, times bygone, when they were all in their glory. 
Yesterday, as we sat in the wood, with *her arm round my ’ 
waist, * Ella, dear,* says I, ^ who are these people that you 
stay with ?’ And then she told me all she kngiv about tlieir 
history, and how Mary Sullivan was a nurse to the bahu. 

'' ^ And what is the baby ? ’ says I. 

“ ' A boy, sure,’ says she. 

■ ^ And Sullivan’s baby ? * 

" ' That’s a girl,* 

* And is Mary Sullivan there now?’ 

" ‘ No,’ says she; ‘ it’s yestreen she left with her husband 
and baby, to join the regiment that’s going out to Ingy.' 

''' Yesterday she left ? ’ says I, starting up, 

'' ‘ Yes,’ replies she, * and what do you care about them ? * 

“ ' It's very much I care,* replied I, ‘ for a little bird has 
whispered a secret to me.* « 

‘ And what may that* be ?’ says she. 

' Only that the childerVere ch^Ibged, and you know it as 
well as I do.’ But she swore that she knew nothing abiUit it, 
and that she was not there when either of the chUdren was 
bom, and I believe that she told the truth. ' Well,* says 1, 

^ who tended the lady ? * • 

''' My own mother,’ says Ella. '^And if it was so, who 
can know but she ? ’ * 

^ Then,’ says I, ^ Ella, jewd. I’ve made a vow that I ’ll 
never marry, tiU 1 find out tlfe truth of this matter; so tlya 
sooner you get it out of your mother the better.’ Then she 
cried very much, and I was almost ready^to cry too, to see bow 
the poor thing was vexed at the idea not being married. 
After a while, she swabbed up her cheeks, and kissing me, 
wished me good-by, swearing by all the saints that the truth 
should come out somehow or another. * 
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** It s this morning diat I saw her again, as agreed upon 
yesterday, and red her eyes were with weeping, poor thing; 
and she clung to me, and begged me to forgive her, and not to 
leave her; andsthen she told 'me that her mother was startled 
when she put the question to her, and chewed it, and cursed 
her when she insisted upon the truth; and how she had fallen 
on her knees, and begged her mother not to stand in the way 
of her Happiness, as she lyould die if she did, (1 leave you to 
guess if my heart didn’t ^jsmite me when she said that, Peter, 
but the mischief was done,) pnd how her mother had talked 
about her oath and Father O’Toole, ^pd said that she would 
speak to him. 

“ Now, £(fter, I’m sure that the Ohilder have been cbangecF, 
and ^t |he nurse has been sent to the Indies to be out of the 
t.They say they wer^ to go to Plymouth. The husband’s 
name is, of course, O’Sullivan; so 1 ’d recommend you to take 
a coach and see what you can do in that quarter; in the mean 
time, 1*11 try all 1 can for the truth in this, and will write again 
as soon as 1 can find out any thing more. All 1 want to do is 
to get Father M‘Grath to go to the old devil of a mother, and 
1 ’ll answer for it, lie’ll frighten her into swearing any thing. 
God bless you, Peter, and give my love to'all the family. 

Yours ever, 

Terence O’Brien.” 

This letter of O’Brien was the subject of much meditation. 
The advice to go to Plymouth wa^ too late, the troops having 
sailed some time; and 1 had no doubt but that Mary Sullivan 
and her husband were among those who had embarked at the 
time that 1 was at that port to pass my examination. Show 
the letter to my father 1 wotld not, as It would only have put 
him in a fever, and his^interference would, in all probability, 
have done more harm than good. 1 therefore waited quietly 
for more intelligence, and resolved to apply to my gran^ather 
• tp obtain my promotion. o * 

A few days afterwards I set oiF for Eagle Park, and arrived 
aSiout eleven o’clock in the morning. 1 sent in my name, and 
was admitted into the library, where I found Lord Privilege in 
his ea«^ chair as usual, ^ 

Wdl, child,” said he, remaining on hil chair, and not 
^ oKering e^en om finger to me, wh4t do you want, that you 
^ jcome here without an invitation r ” 
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“ Only, my lord, to inquire after your health, and to thank 
you for your kindness to roe in procuring me and Mr. O’Brien 
the appointment to a fine frigate.” 

Yes,” replied his lordship, ^ I recollect—I think I did so, 
at your request, and I think 1 heard some one say that you 
have behaved well, and had been mentioned in the despatches.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied I, and 1 have since passed my 
examination for lieutenant.” , 

“ Well, child, I'm glad to hear it,^ Remember me to your 
father and family.” And his lordship cast his eyes down upon 
the book which he had ^een reading. 

ISfy father’s observations appeared to be well grounded, but 
r would not leave the room until I had made further 
attempt. irt»» 

Has yoiir lordship hc^rd from yiy uncle ? 

^ ‘‘ Yes,” replied he, 1 had a letter from him yesterday. 
The child is quite well. I expect them all here in a fortnight 
or three weeks, to live with me altogether. 1 am old—getting 
very old, and I shall have much to arrange with your unde 
before I die.” 

If I might request a favour of your lordship, it would be 
to bog that you would interest yoursedf a little in obtaining my 
promotion. A letter from your lordship to the First Lord— 
only a few lines-” 

'' Well, child, I see no objectioif—only—I am very old, too 
old to write now.’* And hii lordship again commenced reading. 

I must do Lord Privilege the justiee to state thkt he evidently 
was fast verging to a state of second childhood. He was much 
bowed down since I had last seen him, and appeared infirm in 
body as well as mind. 

1 waited at least a quarter of fin hour before his lordship 
looked up. , 

What not gone yet, child ^ I thought you had gone home.” 
Your lordship was kind enough to say that you had no 
objection to write a few lines tJie First Lord in my behali^ 
I trust your lordship will not refuse me.” 

Well,” replied he, peevishly, '*sof did—but I am too 
old, too old to write—I cannot see—1 can hardly hold a pen^” 
Will your lordship allow me« the honour of writing the 
letter for your lordship’s signature ? ” 

« Well, child—yes*—!"^ no objection. Write aa follow^ 
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write anything you please--and I’U sign it. I wish 
your uncle William were come.” 

This was more than I did. I had a great mind to show 
him O’Brien’s letter^ but I thought it would be cruel to raise 
doubts, and harass the mind of a person so close to the brink 
of the grave. The truth would never be ascertained during 
his life, I thought; and why, therefore, should 1 give him pain? 
At all events, although 1 had the letter in my pocket, I resolved 
not to make use of it as a dernier resort. 

I went to another table, and sat down to write the letter. 
As his lordship had said tliat I might write what I pleased, it 
occurred to me that 1 might assist O’Brien, and 1 felt sure 
that his^lor^hip would not take the trouble to read the letter. 
1 thesicfoT-o wrote as follows, while Lord Privilege continued to 
book^:— ^ 

My Lord,—You will confer a very great favour upon me^ 
if you will hasten the commission which, 1 have no doubt, is in 
preparation for my nephew, Mr. Simple, who has passed liis 
examination, and has been mentioned in the public despatches, 
and also that you will not lose sight of Lieutenant O’Brien, 
who has so distinguished himself by his gaUaiUry in th j various 
cutting-out expeditions in the West Indies. Trusting that 
your lordship will not fail to comply widi my earnest request, 
I have the honour to be your lordship’s very obedient humble 
servant” 

• . 

1 brought this letter, with a pen full of ink, and the noise of 
my approach induced his lordship to look up. He stared at first, 
as having forgotten the whole circumstance—then said—“ O 
yes I I recdlect, so I did—*give me the pen.” With a trem- 
hUng hand he signed I^is name, and gave me back the letter 
widmt reading it, as 1 expected. 

There, child, don’t tease me any more. Good-by; re- 
loember me to your father.’^ * 

, I widied his lordship a good momii^, and went away well 
satisded with the result of my expedition. On my arrival I 
' showed the letter to my father, who was much su^rised at my 
success, and he assured me that my grandfather’s interest was 
so great with the administration, tltet 1 might consider my 
^riuhotion as certain. That no accident might happen, I im- 
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mediately set off for London^ and delivered the letter at the 
door of the First Lord with my own hands, leaving my address 
with the porter. 


CHAPTER XX. 

** t 

O’BRIEK AN7> myself take a STEF each, PARt PASSUX FAMILY Rl* 
UNIOK, PRODUCTIVE OF ANT THING BOt UNIT^—MY UNCLE, NOT 
ALWAYS THE BEST FRIEND. * 

i 

A FEW days afterwards I left my card with my address with 
the First Lord, and the next day received a lettei’froftThis se¬ 
cretary, which, to my delight, informed me that^^y e^mtnission 
had been made out some days befor^!. I hardly need 
T hastened to take it up, and when paying my fee to the derk, 

1 ventured, at a hazard, to inquire whether he knew the address 
of Lieutenant O’Brien. 

No,” replied he, ** I wish to find it out, for he has this 
day been promoted to the rank of Commander.” 

I almost leaped with joy when 1 heard this good news. 1 
gave O’Brien’s address to the clerk, hastened away with my 
invaluable piece of parchment in my hand, and set off imme¬ 
diately for my father’s house. 

But I was met with sorrow. *My mother had been taken 
severely ill, and I found tHe^ house in^commotion—doctors, and 
apothecaries, and nurses, running to and fro, my father in a 
state of excitement, and my dear sister in tears. Spasm suc¬ 
ceeded spasm; and although every remedy was applied, the next 
evening she breathed her last. 1 will not attempt to describe 
the grief of my father, who appeared to fed remorse at his late 
unkind treatment of her, my sister, aud myself. These scenes 
must he imagined by those who have suffiired under similar 
bereavements. 1 exerted myself to console my poor sister, who 
appeared to cling to me as to nef only support, and, after tl^e * 
funeral was over, we recovered our tranqi^lity, although the 
mourning w^s still deeper in our hearts than in our outward 
dress. 1 hj^d written to O’Brien to announce the mournful 
iutelUgeuce, and, like a true friend, he immediately made hia 
appearance to console me. 
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O’Brien had received the letter from the Admiralty, acquaint¬ 
ing him witli his promotion; and, iwo days after he arrived, 
went to take up his commisshm. 1 told him frankly by what 
means he had obtained it, and he again concluded his thanks 
by a reference to the mistake of the former supposition, that 
of my being ** the fool of the family.” 

By the powers, it would be well for any man if he had a 
few of such foolish friends about him,” continued he; but 1 
wo’n’t blarney you, Peter • you know what my opinion always 
has been, so we’ll say no^more about it.” 

When he came back, we hdd a long consultation as to the 
best method of proceeding to obtain eiliployment, for O’Brien 
was algous to be again afloat, and so was I. I regretted 
parti^ with’^y sister, 'but my father was so morose and ill- 
^l^lgpered,* that» I had no pleasure at home, cxcept-in her com* 
panyi*HuJeed, my sister yfds of opinion, that it would be better 
if I were away, as my father’s misanthropy, now unchecked by* 
my mother, appeared to have increased, and he seemed to view 
me with positive dislike. It was, therefore, agreed unanimously 
between my sister, and me, and O’Brien, who was always of 
our councils, that it would be advisable that I should be again 
afloat. t 

** I can manage him much Better when alone, Peter ; I shall 
have nothing to occupy me, and take me away from him, as 
your presence does now; an{]i, painful as it is to part with you, 
my duty to my father, and my wish for your advancement, in¬ 
duce me to request that ytu will, if possible, And some means 
of obtaining employment.” 

Spoken like a hero, as ye are, Miss Ellen, notwithstanding 
your pretty face and soft eyes,” said O'Brien. And now, Peter, 
for the means to bring it about. If 1 can get a ship,^ there is 
no fear for you, as I shall choose you for my lieutenant ; but 
howls that to be managed ? Do you think that you can come 
oter the old gentleman at Eagle Park ? ” 

A,t all events I’ll try,” i^plted I; I can but he floored, 
O^Btien.” 

Accordingly, the next day I set off for my grandfather's, and 
put down at the lodge, at the usual hour, ubout eleven 
1 walked up the avenue, and knocked it the door: 

: vvhen it was opened, I percaved a hesitation, among the ser- 
^ v#nt8, and a constrained air which 1 ilid not like. 1 inquired 
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after Lord Privilege—the answer was, that he was pretty well, 
but did not see any body. • 

" Is my uncle here ? said I. 

" Yes, sir,” replied the servant, with a significant look, and 
all his family are here too.’* 

Are you sure that I cannot see my grandfather^* said I, 
laying a stress upon the word. 

“ I will tell him that you are here, sir,” replied the man, 

but even ^liat is against orders.” ^ 

1 had never seen my uncle since f was child, and could 
not even recollect him—my cousins, or rny aunt, I had never 
met with. In a minute, an answer was brought, requesting 
that I would walk into the library. When I was ushered in, 
1 found myself in the presence of Lord Privileg»% wlfty sat in 
his usual place, and a tall gentleman, whom I knew ^t once to 
be my uncle^ from his likeness to father. *" 

Here is the young gentleman, my lord,” said my unclq, 
looking at me sternly. 

Heh! what—oh! I recollect. Well, child, so you've 
l)cen behaving very ill— sorry to hear it. Good-by,” 

“ Behaving ill, my lord I ” replied I. " I am not aware of 
having so done.” 

“ Reports are certainly very|puch against you, nephew,” 
observed my uncle dryly. ** Some one has told your grand¬ 
father what has much displeased him. I know nothing about 
it myself.” * 

Then some rascal has slandered me, sir,” replied I. 

My uncle started at the* word rascal; and then recovering 
himself, replied, ** Well, nephew, what is it that you require 
of Lord Privilege, for I presume this visit is not without a 
cause ? ’* 

** Sir/' replied I, “ my visit tb Lord Privilege was, first to 
thank him for having procured me jny commission as lieu¬ 
tenant, and to request the favour that he would obtain me active 
employment, which a line from him will efifbet immediately.” 

“ I was not aware, nephei^, «hat you had been made lieu¬ 
tenant I but 1 agree with you, that the more you are at sea t&e 
better. His lordship shall sign the letter. Sit down.” 

“ Shall I* write it, sir?” said I to my uncle: “I know 
what to say.” • 

Yes; and bring it to me when it is written.** 
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I felt convinced that the only reason which induced my unde 
ta obtain me employment> was thi idea that 1 should be better 
out of the way, and that there was more risk at sea than on 
shore. I took a sheet of paper, and wrote as follows: — 

• • V 

** My Lord,—May I request that your lordship* will be 
pleased to appoint the bearer of this to a ship, as soon as con¬ 
venient, as 1 wish him to be actively employed. 

, “ I am, my lord, €ec. &c." 

« '• 

^\Tiy not mention your niamd ? ” 

It is of no consequence,'* replied I, as it will be delivered 
in person, and that will insure my speedy appointment." ^ 

The'^fiter^vas placed before bis lordship for signature. It 
was wkh jfpme difficulty that he was made to understand that 
. pign It. Thq oJ,d gentleman appeared much more 

iipbecile than when I last saw him. I thanked him, foUkd. 
up the letter, and put it in my pocket. At last, he looked at 
me, and a sudden flash of recollection appeared to come across 
his mind. 

'' Well, child — so you escaped from the French prison— 
heh ! and how’s your friend; what is his name, heh 

« O’Brien, my lord." ^ 

O’Brien !” cried my uncle, he is your friend; then, sir, 

• 1 presume it is to you that I am indebted for all the inquiries 
. and reports which are so indhstriously circulated in Ireland— 
the tampering with my servants—other impertinences?” 

I did not choose to deny the truth, although I was a little 
fluttered by the sudden manner in which it came to light. 1 
replied, ** 1 never tamper with any people’s servants, sir.” 

No,” said he, but you employ others so to do. I dis¬ 
covered the whole of your prb^dings, after the scoundrel left 
for England.” ^ 

''If you apply the word scoundrel to Captain O’Brien; sir, 
in his name I contradict it." 

‘ As you,please, sir," replied‘iny uncle, in a passion; " but 

you will oblige me by quitting this hiCmse immediately, and ex- 
nothing more, either from the present or ihe.future Lord 
Feivilege, except that retaliation which your infamous conduct 
l^d^Tved.*' » ^ 

I Mt milch irritated, and replied very diafply^ From tha 
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present Lord Privilege I certainly expect nothing more, neither 
do 1 from his successor; but after your death, uncle, I expect 
that the person who succeeds to the title will do all he can for 
your humble servant. I wish you a good morning, uncle.'* 

Aly uncle's eyes flashed fire 4s I finished my speech, which 
indeed was a very hold, and a very foolish one too, as it after¬ 
wards proved. I hastened out of the room, not only from the 
fear of being turned out of the house before all the servants, 
but also froth the dread that iny letJter to the First Lord might 
be taken from me by force ; but I nSver shaM forget the scowl 
of vengeance which crossed uncle’s brows, as I turned' 
round and looked at hifli as 1 shut the door. I found my way 
Qut without the assistance of the servants, and hastei)^ home 
as fast as I could. 

O’Brien,’* said I, on my return, there 4s ndlii m^^.taJv» 
lost; the sooner you hasten to towif with lettertJr intro- 

ddction, the better it will be, for depend ujHonit my uncle will 
do me all the harm that he can.” 1 then repeated to him all 
that had passed, and it was agreed, that O'Brien should take 
the letter, which having reference to the hearer, would do as 
well for him as for me; and, if O'Brien obtained an appoint, 
inent, I was sure iiQt only of bemg one of his lieutenants, but 
also of sailing with a dear friend. The next morning, O'Brien 
set ofl* for London, and fortunately saw the First Lord die day 
after his arrival, which was a lev(^ day. The First Lord re¬ 
ceived the letter from O’l^rien, and requesteil him to sit down. 
He then read it, inquired after Ids loPrdship, asked whether his 
health was good, &c. 

O’Brien replied, that with the blessing of God, his lord¬ 
ship might live many years; that he had never heard hnn 
camx>lain of ill health.” All which was not false, if not true. 
I could not help observing to O’Brien, when he iretumed home 
and told me what had passed, thaf 1 thought, considering 
what he had expressed with respect to white lies and black lies, 
that he had not latterly adhered t^ his own creed.” 

That’s very true, Pete]f::;.and I*ve thought of it myself, hilt 
it is my creed nevertheless. We all knpw what’s right, but 
we don’t always follow it. The fact is, 1 begin to think that 
it is absolutely necessary to flight the world with its own 
weapons. I spoke to Fa^er M'GrVath' on the subject, and he 
replied, ^ That if any by doing wrong, necessitated an« 
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other to do wrong to circumvent him^ that the first party was 
answerable, not only for his own sin, but also for the sin com« 
xnitted in self-defence.* ’ 

“ But, O'Brien, I do notfix my faith so implicitly upon 
Father McGrath; and I do hot much admire many of his 
directions." 

'' No more do I, Peter, when I think upon them ; but how 
am 1 to puzzle my head upon these points ? All 1 know is, 
that vvhen you arc divided between your inclination and your 
duty, it's migh.,y convenient to have a priest like Father 
McGrath to decide for you, ahd to look after your soul into the 
bargain." ' 

It occurred to me, that I myself, when finding fault with 
O’Brien, had in the instance of both the letters from Lord Pri- 
h€eh ai-.o guilty of deceit. 1 was therefore blaming 
him'toi^ibc same fault coftimitted by myself; and 1 am afiaid 
that 1 Tvas too ready in consoling myself with Father M'Graih's 
maxim, ^ That one might do evil, that good migh: come.' 
But to return to O’Brien's interview. 

After some little conversation, the First Lord said, ** Cap¬ 
tain O’Brien, I am always very ready to oblige Lord Privilege, 
and the more so as his recommendation is of an officer of your 
merit. In a day or two, if you will call at the Admiralty, 
you will hear further.” O’Brien wrote to us immediately, and 
we waited with impatience for his next letter ; but instead of 
the letter, he made his appearance pn the third day, and first 
hugging me in his arms, die then same to ray sister, embraced 
her, and skipped and danced about the room. 

“ What is the matter,O’Brien?*' said I, while EDen retreated 
in confusion. 

O'Brien pulled a parchiuent out of his pocket. „ Here, 
Peter, my dear Peter; now for honour and glory. An eigh¬ 
teen-gun brig, Peter, ‘ The Rattlesnake—CapUdn O'Brien— 
West India station. By the holy father! my heart's bursting 
‘with joy !” and down he si^nk*into an easy ^nhair. “ An’t I 
almost beside myself?" inquired he, afterpause. 

Ellen thinks so. I dare say,’* repUeii I, looking at my 
staler, who stood in tlie corner of the room, thyifking O'Brien 
li^By out of his senses, and still red with confusion. 

; . ^O'Brien, who then called to mind what a s^p of decorum 
. ]|ie:had hten gui% of> immediatelj^ilose, and teitiming his 
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usual unsophisticated politeness^ as he walked up to my sister, 
took her hand and said, Excuse me, my dear Miss Ellen : 

1 must apologise for my rudeness; but my delight was so 
great and, my gratitude to your brother so intense, that 1 am 
afraid that, in my warmth, I Allowed the expression of my 
feelings to extend to one so dear to him, and so like him in 
person and in mind. Will you only consider that you received 
the overflowings of a grateful heart towards your brother, and 
for his sake'pardon my indiscretion^ " 

Ellen smiled, and held out her band to £>’Brien, who led 
her to the sofa, where we all 4hree sat down: and O'Brien 
commenced a more intelligible narrative of what had passed. 
He had called on the day appointed, and sent up his card. The 
IPirst Lord could not see him, but referred hitn*to tl^private 
secretary, ii^o presented him with his coigmisnon to the 
liattlcsnake, eighteen-gun brig. The secretary smiil/Sr most 
gaaciously, and told O'Brien in confldeiiceX’CA^t he would x^ro- 
cced to tlie West India station as soon as his vessel was manned 
and ready for sea. He inquired of O'Brien whom he wished 
as his first lieutenant. O’Brien replied that he wished for me; 
but as, in 'all probability, 1 should not be of sufiicient standing 
to be first lieutenant, that die Admiralty might appoint any 
other to the duty, ^irovided 1 joined the ship. The secretary 
made a minute of O'Brien’s wish, and requested him, if he had 
a vacancy to spare as midshipmam to allow him to send one on 
board ; to which O’Brien wiUing^ acceded, shook hands with 
him, and O’Brien quitted*^e Admisalty to hasten down to us 
with the pleasing intelligence. 

And now,” said O’Brien, " I have made up my mind 
how to proceed. I shall first run down to Plymouth and hoist 
my pennant; then I shall ask for^a fortnight’s leave, and go to 
Ireland to see how they get on, iind what Fatlier M'Gratli may 
be about. So, Peter, let’s pass this es'ening as happily as we 
can: for though you and 1 shall soon meet again, yet it may 
be years, or perhaps never, th^t we three shall sit down on the 
same sofa as we do now.” . * • ' 

Eflen, who was still nervous fkom the late deatli of my mo¬ 
ther, looked down, and 1 perceived the* tears start in her eyes 
at the remark of O’Brien, that perhaps we should never m<^t 
again. And I did pass a happy evening; my fatlier djn^ 
out, and did not intemji^ts u^. 1 had a dear sister on one di|e 
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of nie^ and a sincere friend on the other. How few situationB 
more enviable ! 

O’Brien left us early the next morning; and^ at breakfast 
time, a letter was handed to my father. It was from my uncle, 
coldly communicating to him that Lord Privilege had died the 
night before very suddenly, and informing him that the burial 
would take place on that day week, and that the will would be 
opened immediately after the funeral. My father handed the 
lettei over to me without saying a word, and sipped his tea 
with his tea-spo(ki. 1 csronot say that 1 felt very much on the 
occasion ; but I did feel, becitese he had been kind to roe at 
one time: as for my father’s feelings, I could not — or rather 
1 Bhoi)J[4 I analyse them. As soon as he 

had finished his cup of tea, he left the breakfast-table, and 
into^iiis s^ndy. I then communicated the intelligence to 
my sistei Sllen. 

My 6od!’*"skid she, after a pause, putting her hand-up 
to her eyes, “ what a strange, unnatural state of society must 
we have arrived at, when my father can thus receive tlie intel¬ 
ligence of a parent’s death ! Is it not dreadful ? ” 

" It is, my dearest girl,” replied 1; but every feeling has 
been sacrificed to worldly conuderations a;id an empty name. 
The younger sons have been neglected, if not deserted. Vir¬ 
tue, talent, every thing set at naught — intrinsic value despised' 
— and the only claim to co^ideration admitted, that of being 
the heir entail. When all the ties pf nature are cast loose by 
the parents, can you he surprised if the children are no longer 
bound by them ? Most truly do you observe^ that it is a de¬ 
testable state of society.” 

I did not say detestable, brother ; 1 said strange and un¬ 
natural.'’ c 

** Had you said what I said, £Uen, you would not have been 
wrong. I would not, fOr the title and wealth which it brings, 
be, the heartier, isolated, 1 may say neglected, being that my 
grandfather was: were it o^r^ now, 1 would not barter for 
i¥ Ellen’s love.” 

Elk^ threw herself in my arms; we llien walked into the 
gardpo, where we had a long conversation relative to our fu- 
tulrl Vishesi hopes^ and projects. 

END OP TAB SEOOAS^ VOLITSIE* 
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‘chapter I, 

fOMPOUS OBSEQUIES-THE EEADIMO OF THE WILT., NOT EXACTED AFTX& 

\\ lEKIE 1 ,AM LEFT A EEGACY WHAT BECOMES IT 

FATHER VERY WARM, WRITES A Sq^-MOK TO COOL MMiflffi* — i 
JOIN O’BBIEK’S brio, and FALL IN WITH SWUgiMlVVC 

On that day week I accompanied my father to Eagle Park, 
to assist at the burial of Lord Privilege. We were ushered 
into the room where the body had lain in state for three days. 
The black hangings, the lofty plumes, the rich ornaments on 
the coffin, and th9 number of wax candles with which the 
room was lighted, produced a solemn and grand edbct. I 
could not help, as 1 leaned against the balustrade before th<» 
coffin, and thought of its contents, calling to mind when my 
poor grandfather's feelings* seemed, as it were, inclined to thaw 
in my favour, when he calldd me '' Ills child," and, in all pro¬ 
bability, had not my uncle had a son, would have died in my 
arms, fond and attached to me for my own sake, independ. 
ently of worldly considerations. I felt that had I known him 
longer, I. could have loved him, and that he would have loved 
me; and I thought to myself how^little all these empty honours, 
after his decease, could compensate for the loss of those reci¬ 
procal feelings, which would have so added to his happiness 
during his existence. But he had lived for pomp and vanity^ 
and pomp and vanity attend^l him to his grave. I thought of 
my sister Ellen, and pf O'Brien, and vsalked away wi& ihe 
conviction that Peter Simple might have been an ol;jjPct of 
envy to the late Bight Honourable Lord Viscount PtivOege, 
Baron Corston, Lord Lieutenant of the county, and one of hit 
Mcyesty's most Hmionraldj^ Privy Councillors, • 
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When the funeral^ which was very tedious and very splendid, 
was over, we all returned in the carriages to Eagle Park, where 
my unde, who had of course assumed the title, and who had 
attended as chief mourner, was in waiting to receive us. W^e 
were shown into the library, and in the chair so lately and 
constantly occupied by my grandfather, sat the new lord. Near 
to him were the lawyers, witli parchments lying before them. 
As we severally entered, he waved his hand to unoccupied 
chairs, intimating to u& t6 sit down ; but no words were ex. 
changed, except an occasional whisper between him and the 
lawyers. When all the branches of the family were present, 
down to the fourth and fifth cousins, the lawyer on the right 
of myvsrncle put on his spectacles, and unrolling the parchment, 
commenced reading the will. I paid attention to it at first; 

l^al t£\5lmicalities puzzled me, and 1 was soon think¬ 
ing of o®r ni?*ters, until after half an hour’s reading, I was 
startled at the souiid of my own name. It was a bequest by 
codicil to me, of the sum of ten thousand pounds. My 
father, who sat by me, gave me a slight push, to attract my 
^tention; and 1 perceived that his face was not quite so 
mournful as before. I was rejoicing at this unexpected intel* 
ligence. I called to mind what my father had i^aid to me 
when we were returning from Eagle Park, ** that my grand¬ 
father’s attentions to me were as good as ten thousand pounds 
in his will,*’ and was rejecting how strange it was that he had 
hit upon the exact sum. I also thought of what my father 
had said of his own affaifs, and his not having saved anything 
for his children, and congratulated myself that 1 should now 
be able to support my dear sister Ellen, in case of any accident 
happening to my father, when 1 was roused by another men¬ 
tion of my name. It was a codicil dated about a week back, 
in which my grandfather, ne'e pleased at my conduct, revoked 
the former codicil, and left me nothing* 1 knew where the 
blow came from, and 1 looked my uncle in the face; a gleam 
of malignant pleasure was in.hi!s eyes, which had been fixed on 
waiting to reoiive my glance. I returned it with a smile 
expresnve of scorn and contempt, and then looked at my 
who appeared to be in a state of miseiy. His head 
.hlitd fallen upon his breast, and his hands were dasped. AU 
;iibough .l was shocked at me Uow, for J kn^w how much the 
money was required, 1 felt too piiad to show it; indeed, I 
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felt that I would not for worlds have exchanged situations 
with my uncle^ much less feelings ; for when those who re¬ 
main meet to ascertain the disposition made, by one who is 
summoned away to the tribunal of his Maker, (jf those worldly 
and perishable things which he must leave behind him, feel¬ 
ings of rancour and ill-will might, for the time, be permitted 
to subside, and the memory of a “ departed brother ” be pro¬ 
ductive of cjiarity and good-will. After a little reflection, I 
felt that I could forgive my uncle. • 

Not so my father ; the codicil whiAi deprived me of my in¬ 
heritance, was the last of the will, and the lawyer rolled up the 
parchment and took off his spectacles. Everybody rose ; my 
father seized his hat, and telling me in a harsh v^ice tik^ollow 
him, tore off the crape weepers, an<l then threw them on the 
floor as he walked away. I also took off mine,*&nT2aljjijthem 
on the table, and followed him. fathergj^ibd fliTcarriage, 
waited in the hall till it was driven up, and^j^ped into it. 1 
followed him ; he drew up the blind, and desired them to 
drive home. 

Not a sixpence ! By the God of heaven, not a sixpence! 
My name not even mentioned, except for a paltry mourning 
ring! And yours pray, sir, what have you been about, 
after having such a sum left you, to forfeit your grandfather s 
good opinion ? Heh! sir — tell me directly,” continued he, 
turning round to me in a rage. • 

“ Nothing, my dear father, that I am aware of. My uncle 
is evidently my enemy ? * • 

And why should he be particularly your enemy ? Peter, 
there must be some reason for his having induced your grand¬ 
father to alter his bequest in your favour. I insist upon it, 
sir, that you tell roe iromediately.’^ 

'' My dear father, when you *are more calm, I will talk 
this matter over with you. I hope I*shall not be considered 
wanting in respect, when I say, that, as a clergyman of the 
church of England ——” • • 

« D—n the church of England, and those that put roe intl^ 
it !*' replied my father, maddened with rage. 

1 was shoclo^, and held my tongue. My father appeared 
also to be conftised at his hasty expressions. He sank baidc 
in his ciurriage, and preserved a gloomy silence until we arrived 
at oar own door. As scdipiwB %ve entered, my father hastone4 
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to his own room, and I went up to my sister Ellen, who was 
in her bed-room. I revealed to her all that had passed, and 
advised with her on the propriety of my communicating to my 
father the reasons which had occasioned my uncle's extreme 
aversion towards me. Aifter much argument, she agreed with 
me, that the disclosure had now become necessary. 

After the dinner-cloth had been removed, my sister left the 
room, and went up stairs, and 1 then communicated to my 
father the circumstances'which had come to our knowledge 
relative to my uiible's establishment in Ireland. He heard me 
very attentively, took out tablets, and made notes. 

Well, Peter,” said he, after a few minutes’ silence, when 
I had ^nish^^, I see clearly through this whole business. I 
have no doubt but that a child has been substituted to defraud 
you ai}d me of our just inheritance of the title and estates; 
but I iicry^jjet to work and try if I cannot find out the 
secret; and, witB' the help of Captain O'Brien and Father 
McGrath, 1 think it is not at all impossible.” 

O'Brien will do all that he can, sir,” replied I; and 1 
expect soon to hear from him. He must have now been a 
week in Ireland.” 

I shall go there myself,” replied ray iather ; and there 
are no means that I will not resort to, to discover this in¬ 
famous plot.. No,” exclaimed he, striking his fist on the table, 
so as to shiver two of the vdne-glasses into fragments—“ no 
means but I will resort to.” 

" That is,” replied I, my dear father, no means which 
may be legitimately employed by one of your profession.” 

** I tell you, no means that can be used by man to recover 
his defrauded rights ! Tell me not of legitimate means, when 
1 am to lose a title and property by a spurious and il^gitimate 
substitution ! By the God of heaven, 1 will meet them with 
fraud fot fraud, with false swearing for false swearing, and 
with blood for blood, if it should be necessary! My brother 
has dissolved all ties, and,! will have my right, even if I 
ilemjtod it with a pistol at his ear.” 

Heaven's sajee, my dear father, do not be so violent 
-Jiwsbllect your profession.” * 

replied he, bitterly; and how I was forced into 
my will. I recollect m^ather'i^ woids, the solemn 
'odmoesB with which he told melpi had iby choice of the 
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churchy or—to starve.'—But I have iny sermon to prepare 
for to-morroWj and 1 can sit here, no longer. Tell Ellen to 
send me in some tea.” 

1 did not think my father was in a very fit state of mind to 
write a sermon^ but I held my*^ tongue. My lister joined me, 
and we saw no more of him till breakfast the next day. Before 
we met, 1 received a letter from O’Brien, 

''My clear Peter, • 

" 1 ran down to Plymouth, hoisied my pr^nant, drew my 
jollies from die dock>yard, and^et my first lieutenant to work 
getting in the ballast ahd water.tanks. I then set off for Ire* 
Jand, and was very well received as Captain O’Brie^^by my 
family, who were all flourishing. Now, that ftiy two sisters 
are so well married off, my fatlier and mothai; atvvery com¬ 
fortable, but rather lonely; for € believe Isaiah yOu long 
bifore, that it had pleased Heaven to takd^l^the rest of my 
brothers and sisters, except the two now married, and one who 
bore up for a nunnery, dedicating her service to God, after 
she was scarred wi|h the small-pox, and no man would look at 
her. Ever since the family have been grown up, ray father and 
mother have been lamenting and sorrowing that none of them 
would go off; and now that they’re all gone off one way or 
another, they cry all day because they are left all alone, with 
no one to keep company with tjiem, except Father M'Grath 
and the pigs. We nev^r are to be contented in this world, 
that's sartain; and now that they»are comfortable in every 
respect, they find that they are very uncomfortaHe, and 
having obtained all their wishes, they wish every thing back 
again ; hut as old Maddocks used to say, ' A good growl is 
better tjian a bad dinner' with spme people ; and the greatest 
pleasure that they, now have is to grumble ; and if that makes 
them happy, they must be happy all May long — for the devil 
a bit do they leave off from morning till night 

The first thing that I did»w^ to send for Father McGrath, ^ 
who had been more away from home than usual— I presume, 
not finding tilings quite so comfortable as they used to Im. 
He told me* that he had met with Father O’Toole, and had 
a bit of a dialogue with him, which had ended in ,a bit of 
a row, and that he had cudgelled Fatlier O’Toole well, and 
tore his gown ofi^his ha||E, and then tore it into shivers, 
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Father O’Toole had referred the case to the bishop^ and that 
was how the matter stood just then. * But^’ says he, ' the 
spalpeen has left this part of the country, and, what is more, 
has taken Ella and her mother with him; and, what is still 
worse, no one cduld find out where they were gone; but it was 
believed that they had all been sent over the water. So you see, 
Peter, that this is a bad job in one point, which is, that we 
have no chance of getting the truth out of the old woman ; 
for now that we have war with France, who is to follow them ? 
On the other hand, it is good news; fur it prevents me from 
decoying that poor young girk, and making her believe what 
will never come to pass; and 1 am no. a little glad on that 
score, fo^ Father ^M'Grath was told by those who were about^ 
her, that' she Mid nothing but weep and moan for two days 
before she ^fenVaway, scolded as she was by her .mother, and 
threate3ifeS*iy*that blackguard O’Toole. It appears to me, that 
all our hopes nuw^v-.ie in finding out the soldier, and his wife 
the wet-nurse, who were sent to India — no doubt with the 
hope that the climate and the fevers may carry them off. 
That uncle of your’s is a great blackguard, every bit of him. 
I shall leave here in three days, and you must join me at 
Plymouth. Make my compliments to yqpr father, and my 
regards to your sister, whom may all the saints preserve ! God 
bless her, for ever and ever. Amen. 

^ Your’s ever, 

Tuuknoe O’Beikn.*’ 

* # 

I put this letter into my father’s hands when he came out of 
hia room. ** This is a deep-laid plot,” said be, and 1 think 
we must immediately do as O'Brien states — look after the 
nurse who was sent to India^ Do you know the regiment to 
which her husband belongs ? ” • 

*** Yes, sir,” replied I? <^it is the SSrd, and she sailed for 
India about three months hack.” 

, “ The name, you say, I ^ think, is O’Sullivan,’* said he, 
poliing otlt his tablets. Well, 1 will write immediately to 
Capta^ Fielding, and beg him to make the minutest inquiries* 

I wiB also write to your sister Lucy, for women are much 
keenj^ thati men in affairs of this sort. If the. regiment is 
to Ceylon, all the hett^er: if not, he miiiSt obtain fur- 
l^h to^^seeate hie inquiries. W^en that is done, I wiU 
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go myself to Ireland^ and try if we cannot trace the other 
parties.'* 

My father then left the room, and I retired with Ellen to 
make preparations for joining my ship at Plymouth. A letter 
announcing my appointment had come dowft^ and 1 had 
written to request my commission to he forwarded to the 
clerk of the cheque at Plymouth, that 1 nnight save a useless 
journey to London. On the following day I parted with ray 
father and m*y dear sister, aiid^ without any adventure, arrived 
at Plymouth Dock, where I met witfli O’Brien. The same 
day 1 reported myself to the admiral, and joined my brig, 
which was lying alongsftle the hulk with her topmasts pointed 
through. Returning from the brig, as 1 was walking ij^^Fore- 
street, I observed a fine stout sailor, whose bact: was turned 
to me, reading the handbill which had been i»#stffl!hup every¬ 
where, announcing that the Rattlesnake, Oan^ifw*^"Brien, 
(alJout to proceed to the West India statia<J,'*wnere doubloons 
were so plentiful, that dollars were only used for ballast,) was 
in want of a few stout hands. It might have been said, of a 
great many; fbr we had not entered six men, and were doing 
all the work with the marines and riggers of the dock-yard; 
but it is not the oistom to show your poverty in this world 
cither with regard to men or money. I stopped, and over¬ 
heard him say, '' Ay, as for the doubloons, that cock won't 
fight. I’ve served long enough ip the West Indies not to be 
humbugged ; but I wonder whether Captain O’Brien was the 
second lieutenant of the Sanglier. Ifiso, I shouldn’t mind try¬ 
ing a cruise with him.” 

I thought that 1 recollected the voice, and touching him OH 
the shoulder, he turned round, and it proved to he Swinburne. 
** What,,Swinburne !" said 1, shafting him by the band, for 1 
was delighted to see him, is it^ou ?*’ 

Why, Mr, Simple I Well, then, I expect that I’m right, 
and that Mr. O’Brien is made, and commands this craft. When 
you meet the pilot-fish, the shwrk^arn't far off^ you know.” 

You’re very right, Swinburne,” said I, *‘in all except 
calling Captain O’Brien a shark. He's no shark.” 

“ No, lhaff he am’t, except in one way; that is, that I ex¬ 
pect he’ll soon show his teeth to the Frenchmen. But 1 beg 
your pardon, sir j*’ and Swinbunie took off his hat. 

Oh 1 1 understand; ^oudtd hot perceive before that I.ha^ 
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shipped the swab. Yes, I*m lieutenant of the Rattlesnake, 
Swinburne, and hope you'll join us.’* 

** There’s tny hand U’lon it, Mr. Simple,'’ said be, smacking 
his great fist into mine so as to make it tingle. “ 1 ’in content 
if I know that the captain’s aogood officer; but when there’s 
two, 1 think myself lucky. I’ll just take a boat, and put my 
name on the books, and then I’ll be on shore again to spend 
the rest of my money, and try if I can’t pick up a few hands 
as 'f^olunteers, for 1 know..where they all be stowed away. I 
was looking at tke craft vhis morning, and rather took a fancy 
to her. She has a d—d pretty run; but 1 hope Captain O'Brien 
will take off her hddle-head, and get onti carved : I never knew 
a vessd do much with a jfidd/C'-head.” 

“ I rather'think that Captain O'Brien has already applied to 
the Commtaaioner on the subject,” replied I ; ''at all events, it 
wo’n'tSiaMr.v^gLdifficult to<tnake the alteration ourselves.” 

" To be sun^tl/^ji’ replied Swinburne ; " a coil of four-irfbh 
will make the body of the snake ; I can carve out the head ; 
and as for a rattle, be blessed if 1 don’t rob one of those beg. 
gars of watchmen this very night. So goodbye, Mr. Simple, 
till we meet again.” 

Swinburne kept his word; he joined the ship that afternoon, 
and the next day came offi with six good hands, who had been 
induced from his representations to join the brig. " Tell Cap. 
tain O’Brien,” said he to m^, "not to he in too great a hurry to 
man his ship. I know where there, are plenty to be had ; but 
I’ll try fair means first.”« This he did, and every day, almost, 
he brought off a man, and all he did bring off were good able 
seamen. Others vohinteered, and we were now more than half 
manned, and ready for sea. The admiral then gave us per- 
ifiission to send pressgangs shore. 

" Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, " I’ve tried all I can to 
persuade a lot of fine <^aps to enter, hut they won’t. Now 
I m resolved that my brig shall be well manned; and if they 
don't know what’s good fo]|; them, J do, and I’m sure that 
theyllJjiank me for it afterwards; so I’m determined to take 
efm^^other's son of them.” 

Tlho same night, we* mustered all Swinburne's men, and went 
to a crimp’s house which they knew, surrounded it 
dhr marines in blue jackets, and took of it twenty- 
seamen, which nearly ^^Ued up our complement* 
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The remainder we obtained by a draft from the admirals ship^ 
and I do not believe that there was a vessel that left Plymouth 
harbour and anchored in the Sounds better manned than the 
Kattlesnake. So much for a good character, which is never 
lost upon seamen. * * 

O’Brien was universally liked by those who had sailed with 
him ; and Swinburne, who knew him well, persuaded raafiy, 
and forced the others, to enter with him, whether they liked it 
or not. This they in the event ditl, and, with the exception 
of those drafted from the flag>shi|l, we had no desertions. 
Indeed, none deserted whom we*wiould have wished to retain, 
and their vacancies wezt soon filled up with better men. 


CHAPTER IL 

WE SAIL FOR the west INDIES-A VOLUNTE ER EOR THE SHIV REFUSED 

AND SET ON SHOKE AGAIN, FOR REASONS WHICH THE CHATTER WILL 
SATISFACTORILV EXPLAIN TO THE READER. 

Wb were very glai^when the master attendant came on board 
to take us into the Sound ; and still more glad to perceive that 
the brig, which bad just been launched before O’Brien was ap¬ 
pointed to her, appeared to sail '^ry fast as she ran out. ' So 
it proved after we went sefi; she sailed wonderfully well, heat¬ 
ing every vessel that she met, and overhauling in a very abort 
time every thing that we chased; turning to windward like 
magic, and tacking in a moment. Three days after we anchored 
in the Sound, the ship’s cofaipany were paid, and our sailing 
orders c^me down to proceed with despatches, by next evening's 
post, to the island of Jamaica. • We started with a fair wind, 
and were soon dear of the channel. Our whde time was now 
occupied in training our new ship’s company at the guns and 
learning them to puli toffethevv jnd by the time that we had 
run down the trades, we wese in a very fair state of discildine. 

The first lieutenant was rather an odd ^character; his brotlu^ 
was a sportifig man of large property, and he bad contracted, 
from his example, a great partiality for such pursuits. He 
knew the winning horses of the Iferby and the Oaks for twenty: 
years back, was an adep^at all athletic exercises, acapitalsho^ 
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and had his pointer on hoard. In other respects he was a great 
dandy in his person^ always wore gloves even on service, very 
gentlemanlike and handsome, and not a very bad sailor; that 
is, he knew enough to carry on his duty very creditably, and 
evidently now "that he was the first lieutenant, and obliged 
to work, learnt more of his duty every day. I never met a 
in5rc pleasant messmate or a more honourable young man. A 
brig is only allowed two lieutenants. The master was a rough, 
kin'Uhearted, intelligent roung man, always in good humour. 
The sui^eon and* purserocompleted our mess ; they were men 
of no character at all, ex^pt, perhaps, that the surgeon was 
too much of a courtier, and the purser too much of a skin>fiint ; 
but p^i^ers are, generally speaking, more sinned against than 
sinning. ** 

But 1 hafie been led away, whUe talking of the brig and the 
officer^J^tSiT/lb^md almost «forgotten to narrate a circumstance 
which occurreddays before we sailed. 1 was with O’Brsen 
in the cabin, when Mr. Osbaldistoiie, the first lieutenant, came 
in, and reported that a boy had come on hoard to volunteer for 
the ship. 

** AVbat sort of a lad is he ? *’ said O’Brien. 

“ A very nice lad—very slight, sir,” replied the first lieute¬ 
nant. , We have two vacancies.” 

“ Well, see what you make of him: and if you think he 
will do, you may put him qn the books,” 

1 have tried him, sir. He says that he has been a short 
time at sea. I made hinr mount the main-rigging, but he did 
not much like it.” 

Well, do as you please, Osbaldistone,” replied O’Brien, 
And the first lieutenant quitted the cabin. 

In about a quarter of an hour he returned, If you please, 
air,’* said he, laughing, I sent the boy down to the surgeon 
to be examined, and be refused to strip. The surgeon says 
that he thinks she is a woman. I have had her up on tlie 
quanm^dedk, and she refuses to answer any questions, and re¬ 
quire to speak with you.” 

me! ” said O’Brien, with surprise. " Oh I one of 
Ipbe noien’s wives, 1 suppose, trying to steal a march upon us. 
IJM, aend her down here, Osbaldistone, and I ’ll prove to 
liar the moial impossibility «f her smling in bis miges^’s brig 
|uuie«$aice.** 
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In a few minutes^ the first lieutenant sent her down to the 
cabin door, and 1 was about to retire as she entered; but 
O’Brien stopped me. Stay, Peter; my reputation will be 
at stake if 1 ’m left all alone,” said he, laughing. 

The sentry opened the door, and, whether boy or girl, a more 
interesting face I never beheld; but the hair was cut close like 
a boy’s, and 1 could not tell whether the surgeon’s suspicions 
were correct. 

You wish to speak-holy St, Patrick I ” cried O’Brien, 

looking earnestly at her features; ainkO’Briea covered his face, 
and bent over the table, exclaimhig, ** My God, my God! ” 

In the mean time, the colour of the young person fled from 
Jier countenance, and then rushed into it again, a^eynately 
leaving it pale and suffused with blushes. I per&ived a trem¬ 
bling over the frame, the knees shook and kiedetrd together, 
and had I not hastened, she — foiaa female would 

h»ve fallen on the deck. m ^ 

1 perceived that she had fainted ; 1 therefore laid her down 
on the deck, and hastened to obtain some water. O’Brien ran 
up, and went to her. 

ISfy poor, poor girl! ” said he sorrowfully. Oh ! Peter, 
this is all your faulj,” 

All my fault! How could she have come here ? *’ 

By all the saints who pray for us —- dearly as I prize 
them, I would give up my ship ajid my commission, that this 
could be undone.” 

As O’Brien hung over her, the te.%r8 from his eyes fell upon 
her face, while 1 batlied it with the water I had brought 
from tlie dressing-room. 1 knew who it must be, alUiough 1 
had never seen her. It was the girl to whom O’Brien had 
professed love, to worm out the ^cret of the exchange of my 
uncle’s child ; and as I beheld the scene, 1 could not help saying 
to myself, Who now wdll assert thait evil may be done that 
good may come? " 'I he‘poor girl showed symptoms of reco^* 
vering, and O’Brien wav^ hif hand to me, saying, Leave 
us, Peter, and see that no one comes in.” * 

I remained nearly an hour at the cabin-door, by the sentry, 
and prevented many form entering, when O’Brien opened the 
door, and requested me to order his gig to be manned, and 
then to come ip. The poor girls had evidently been weeping 
bitterly, and O’Brien was much affected. 
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“ All is arranged^ Ppter ; you must go on shore with her, 

' and not leave her till you see her safe oiF by the night coach. 
Do me that favour, Pete^ -—you ought indeed,” continued he, 
in a low voice, " for you have been partly the occasion of this.” 

I shook O’Brien’s hand, and made no answer — the boat 
was reported ready, and the girl followed me with a firm step. 
I pulled on shore, saw her safe in the coach without asking 
her any question, and then returned on board. 

Come on board, sir,” said I, entering the cabin with my 
hat in my hand,* and reporting myself according to the regu¬ 
lations of the service. * 

Thank you,” replied O’Brien: ** shut the door, Peter. 
Tell me, how did she behave ? What did she say ? ” 

l^e neVer spoke, and I never asked her a question. She 
seemed to bvf willing to do as you had ananged.” 

“ Sil^ 1 tesi 3 ^vPeter. I^never fel* more unhappy, or more 
disgusted witnnjyxif in all my life. I feel as if I never cottld 
be happy again. A sailor’s life mixes him up with the worst 
part of the female sex, and we do not know the real value of 
the better, I little thought when I was talking nonsense to 
that poor girl, that I was breaking one of the kindest hearts in 
the world, and sacrificing the happiness of one who would lay 
down her existence for me, Peter. Since you have been gone, 
it’s twenty times tliat I’ve looked in the glass just to see 
whether 1 don’t look like^ villain. But by the blood, of 
St. Patrick ! 1 thought woman’s ioye was just like our own, 
and that a three months'*cruise would set all to rights again.” 

** 1 thought she had gone over to France." 

So did I ; but now she has told me all about it. Father 
O’Toole and mother brought her down to the coast near 
here, to embark in a smugging boat for Dieppe. When the 
boat pulled in-shore in the night to take them in, the motlier 
and the rascally priest got in, but she felt as if it was leaving 
the whole world to leave the country 1 was in, and she held 
back. The officers came down) one or two pistols were fired, 
the boj^l shoved off without tier, and she, with their lugggae, 
was .kit on the beach. She went hack to the next town with 
Um officers, where she told the truth of the storyand they let 
go. In Father O’Toole’s luggage she found lettei-g, which 
j alie read, imil found cati thatoshe and her mofiier to have 
plated in a convent at Dieppe and, as the convent was 
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named in the letters — which she says are iin|K)rtantj but I 
have not had courage to read them yet—-she went to the 
people from whose house they had embarked, requesting them 
to forward the luggage and a letter to her mother — sending 
every thing but the letters, whscb she reservdH for me. She 
has since received a letter from her mother, telling her that 
she is safe and well in the convent, and begging her to come 
over to her as soon as possible. The mother took the vows a* 
week after *she arrived there, so we know where to find her, 
Peter.** a • 

And where is the poor girl^oing to stay now, O'Brien ? 

“ That *s all the woi%t part of it. It appears that she hoped 
•not to be found out till after we had sailed, and the^ to have 
— as she said, poor thing! — to have lain at* my feet and 
watched over me in the storms; but I pointed Ont to her that 
it was not permitted, am^rould n#t be, and would not 

bt» allowed to marry her. O Peter ! thiB is a very sad busi¬ 
ness,*’ continued O’Brien, passing his hand across his eyes. 

“ Well, but, O’Brien, what is to become of the poor girl?” 
She is going home to be with my father and mother, 
Hoping one day that 1 shall come back and marry her. 1 have 
written to Father McGrath, to see what he can do.** 

Have you then not undeceived her ? ** 

Father McGrath must do that, I could not It would 
have been the death of her. It ifrould have staled her to the * 
lieart, and it’s not for me to give that blow. I *d sooner have ' 
died — sooner have married her, than have done it, Peter. 
i*erhapB when 1 ’m far away she ’ll bear it better. Father 
^.M'Grath will manage it." 

O’Brien, I don’t like that Father M'Grath. 

** Mfell, Peter, you may be pght; 1 don’t exactly like all 
he says myself; but what is » man to do ? -— dther he is a 
Catholic, and believes as a Catholic, t>r he is not one. Will I 
abandon my religion, now that it is persecuted ? Never, Peter; 

1 hope not, without I find a smirch better, at all events. StiU^ 
I do not like to feel that this advice of my confessor is* at 
variance with my own conscience. Father M‘Grath is a worldly 
man; but that only proves that he is wrong, not that our re« 
lig^n is — and 1 don’t mind speaking to you on this ssildect. 
No one knows that 1 ’m a Catholic except yourself; and the 
Admiralty they never^asked me to take that oath whicl^ I 
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never would have takcH;, although Father McGrath says I may 
take any oath 1 please with what he calls heretics, and he will 
grant me absolution, pjter, my dear fellow, say no more 
about it.” 

I did not; btit I may as well end the history of poor Ella 
Flanagan at once, as she will not apy)ear again. About three 
inuntlis afterwards, we received a letter from Father M‘Gratb, 
‘ stating that tlie girl had arrived safe, and had been a great com¬ 
fort to 0’J3rien’s father and mother, who wished her to remain 
with them altogether; that Father M'Grath had told her that 
'U'hen a man took his commission as captain it was all the same 
as going into a monastery as a monk, foV he never could marry. 
The poor girl believed him, and thinking that O’Brien was lost 
to her for evdr, with the advice of Father M'Grath, had en¬ 
tered as a nur.) ija one of the religious houses in Jrcland, that, 
as she sauly*^^^;^night pvaiy for him night and day. Many 
years aftcrwaraa^r^?^iheard of her — she was well, and not ufl- 
happy ; but O’Brien never forgot his behaviour to this poor 
girl. It was a source of continual regret-; and I believe, until 
the last day of his existence, his heart smote him for his in¬ 
considerate conduct towards her. But I must leave this dis¬ 
tressing topic, and return to tiie Rattlesnake, which had now 
arrived at the West Indies, and joined the admiral at Jamaica. 


CHAPTER III. 

UESCRIPTION OF TIIK COAST OF MARTISJCICE-—POPPF.O AT FOR PEBFIHGI 
NO HEROISM IN MAKINO ONESELF A TARGET — BOARD A MlNlATUllE 
NOAH's ark, under YANKEE TOLOURS —' CAirFUKE A FRENCH SLAVER 
—'FARROl' SOUP IN LIEU OF MOCW TURTLE. 

« 

We found orders at Barbadoes to cruise off Martinique, to 
prevent supplies being furnlshci^ to the garrison of the island, 
aiyjl we proceeded there immediately. I do not know anything 
more picturesque than running down the cast side of this beau, 
tiful island — the ridges of hill spreading down to* the water s 
edgCjK covered with the freshest verdure, divided at the base 
^ small bays, with the bea#h of dazzling white sand, and 
where the little cqastiug vessels, employed to bring the sugar 
the neighbouring estates, were ri&ing at an anchor. £acii 
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liill, at its ajutmcni towards tlic sea, crowned with a fost, on 
wliich waved the tri-colour — certainly^ in apjnearance, one of 
the most warlike flags in the world. 

On the third morning, we had rounded the Diamond Rock, 
and were scudding along the'lee-side of the*island, jut-t open¬ 
ing Fort Royal bay, when hauling rather too close rciind its 
eastern entrabce, formed hy a ])romontory called S< lemon’s 
I’oint, which was covered with brushwood, we found cm selves 
nearer than agreeable to a newly-constructed battery. A column 
(if iiinoke w'as poured along the bin# water, !tnd it was followed 
by the whizzing of a shot, wtiich passed through our boom 
mainsail, first cutting away the dog-vane, which was close to 
, old Swinburne’s head, as he stood on the carronad/?, conning 
the brig. 1 was at dinner in the cabin with fi’iiricu and the 
first lieuterMLtit. • 

“ Where the devil have thef got the ?’* said 

O’Brien, rising from his chair, aiul goiii^ on deck. 

^Ve both followed; but before we w’ere on deck, three or 
four more shot passed between the masts. “If you please, sir ” 
said the master’s mate in charge of the deck, whose name was 
O’Farrell, “ the battery has opened upon us. 

“ Thank you, very much for your information, Mr. 
O'Farrell,” replied O’Brien ; but the French have reported 
it before you. May I ask if you’ve any particular fancy to be. 
made a target of, or if you tbinli^that his Majesty’s brig Uattle- 
inake was sent here to b§ riddled for nothing at all ? Starboard* 
tlie helm, quarter-master^” • 

The helm was put up, and the brig was soon run out of the 
fire; not, however, until a few more shot w'cre pitched close 
to us ; and one carried away the fore-topmast backstay. 

“ Now, Mr. O’Farrel,” replied O’Brien, “ 1 only wish to 
point out to you, that 1 trusk neither I nor any one in this 
ship caies a fig about the whizzing t>f a shot or two about our 
ears, when there is any thing to be gained for it, either for 
ourselves or for our country^ l^ut 1 do care a great deal abouk« 
losing even the leg, or the arm, much more the life of any of 
my men, when there’s no occasion for it; so, in future, recol¬ 
lect, it’s no disgrace to keep out of the w'ay of a battery, wdien 
all tlie advantage is on their side. 1 Ve always observed that 
chance shots ])ick out the best men. Lower down the main¬ 
sail, and send the sailt||akers aft to repair it.*' ^ 

Y 2 
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Wlien O’Brien returned to the cabin^ I remained on deck, 
for it was my afternoon watch; and altliough O'Farrell hatl 
permission to look out for me, I tUd not choose to go down 
again. The bay of Fort lloyal was now opened, and the view 
wa« extremely l^autiful. Swinburne was still on the caironade, 
and as I knew he had been tlicre before, I applied to him for 
information as to the locale. He told me the names of the 
batteries above the town, pointed out Fort Edward, and Negro 
Poi;>t, and particularly Pigeon Island, the battery at the top of 
which wore the appearancii of a mural crown. 

It’s well I remember that place, Mr, Simple,” said he. 
'‘It was in ’9^ when I was last here. The sodgers had 'sieged 
it for a wliole month, and were about to give it up, ’cause they 
couldn't get a'^gun up on that ere hill you secs there. So poor 
Captain Fautkno~ says, ' There’s many a clear fcead under a 
tarpaulin haif< ^d 1 'll givtf any chap five doubloons that will 
hitch up a twenty^^^r pounder to the top of that hill.’ N6c 
quite so easy a matter, as you may perceive from here, Mr, 
Simple." 

“ It certainly appears to me to have been almost impossible, 
Swinburne," replied I. 

“ And so it did to most of us, Mr. Simple; buf there was 
one Pick Smith, mate of a transport, who had come on shore, 
and he steps out, saying, ‘ 1 've been looking at your men hand¬ 
ling that gun, and my opinioq is, that if you gets a butt, crams 
in a carrouade, well woulded up, and fill it with old junk and 
rope yarns, you might parbuckle it up to the very top.’ So 
Captain Faulkner pulls out five doubloons, and gives them to 
him, saying, ‘ You deserve the money for the hint, even if it 
don’t succeed.’ But it did succeed, Mr. Simple; and the next 
day, to their surprise, we op^;ied fire on the French beggars, 
and soon brought tlieir boasting down. One of the French 
officers, after lie was taken prisoner, axed me how we Jhad ma¬ 
naged to get the gun up there; but I wasn’t going to blow the 
gaffi, so 1 told him, as a great secret, that we got it up with a 
’kite, upon which he opened all^iis eyes, and crying 'eocre bUu! ’ 
walked ;|tway, believing all 1 said was true; but a’n't that a 
sail'kave opened wiCh the point, Mr. Simple ? ” • 

;ll»*was BO,and 1 reported it to O’Brien, who came up, and gave 
M|ie. in half ah hour we werctalongside of her, when she hoisted 
l^iican colours, and proved to be a bjggantiqe laden up to her 
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gunwale, which was not above a foot out of the water. Her 
cargo consisted of what the Americans called notions; that is, in 
English, an assorted cargo. Half-way up her masts, down toi 
the deck, were hung up baskets containing apples, potatoes, 
onions, and nuts of various Mnds. Her dctk was crowded 
with cattle, sheep, pigs, and donkeys. Below was full of 
shingle, lumber, and a variety of diiferent articles too numerous 
to mention. I boarded her, and asked the master whither he 
was bound.* , 

'' Why,” replied he, “I'm boiy:id for a market — nowise 
particular; and 1 guess you won’t stop me.” 

“ Not if all's right,”* replied I j but I must look at your log.” 

“Well, I've a notion there’s no great objection^to tliat,” 
“replied he; and he brought it up on deck. • 

I had no^great time to examine it, butji «L)uld not help 
being amused at the little I did readnsuch as—“^.H')rse latitudes 
-B-water very short—killed white-fac^ buflock—caught a 
dolphin, and ate him for dinner—broached molasses cask, No.l, 
letter A. Fine night—saw little round things floating on the 
water — took up a bucket full—guessed they were pearls— 
judge I guessed wrong, only little Portuguese inen-of-war— 
threw them overboard again—heard a scream, guessed it was 
a mermaid—looked out, saw nothing. Witnessed a very 
strange rippling a-head—calculated it might be the sea-serpent 
— stood on to see him plain, and nearly raif on Barbuda. 
Hauled off again—met a Britisher—treated poliie/y." 

Having overhauled his Jog, 1 thfjn begged to overhaul his 
men, to ascertain if there were any Englishmen among his crew. 
This was not pleasing, and he grumbled very much ; but they 
were ordered aft. One man I was satisfied was an English¬ 
man, and told him so; but the man, as well as the master, 
persisted to the contrary. Nevertheless, I resolved to take him 
on board for O'Brien to decide, and prdered him into the boat. 

“ Well, if you will use force, I can’t help it; ray decks an't 
clear, as you sce» or else—I teU you what, Mr. Lieutenant, 
your vessel there will be aiipthef Hermione, I’ve a notion, if 
you presses true^hlooded Yankees; and what’s more, the States 
will take it pp, as sure as there’s snaketf in Virginny.” 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, 1 took them on board ti 
O'Brien, who had a long conversation with the American ix 

Y S ' 
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thn cal}in. When they returned on deck, he was allowed to 
depart with his man, and we again made sail. I had the first 
i^atch that night, and as we ran along the coast, I perceived 
a vessel under the high land in what the sailors called the 
doldrums; this is, almost bccalml:'d,or her sails flapping about 
in every direction with the eddying winds. We steered for 
her, anil were very soon in the same situation, not more than a 
quarter of a mile from her. The quarter-boat was lowered 
down, and I proceeded lo board her; but as she was large and 
rakish, O'Brien defilred ine*to be careful, and if there was the 
least show of resistance to return. 

As I pulled up to her bows, they hailed me in French, and 
desired me to Jceep off, or they would fire. This was quite 
sufficient; and, in obedience to my orders, I returned to the 
brig and repdrled to O'Brien. We lowcied down all tlie 
qii nil I lid i( T^WiJJiiii 111 roiAul the brig's broadside to her, anil 
then gave her half-a-Sozen carronades of round and grape.^ 
Hearing great noise and confusion on board, after we had 
ceased firing, O’Brien again sent me to know if they had sur¬ 
rendered. They replied in the affirmative ; and I boarded her. 
She proved to be the Commerce de Bordeaux, with three hun¬ 
dred ^nd thirty slaves on board, out of five Imntlred embarked 
from the coast, hound to Martinique. The crew were very 
sickly, and werp most of them in their hammocks. Latterly, 
they had lieen killing parrots fo make soup for them ; a few 
that were left, of the grey species, spoke remarkably well. 
When they left the coast, thby liad nearly one thousand parrots 
on Iward. 


O’Brien ]>erceiving that I had taken possession, sent another 
boat to know what the vessel was. I desired the surgeon to be 
sent on board, as some of tlie men, and many of the poor 
slaves, were wounded by our shot. Of all the miserable objects, 
I know of none to be coinjilliared to the poor devils of slaves on 
board of a slave-vessel; the state of suffocation between decks 


‘^the dreadful stench arising (rom their filth, which is hardly 
ever cleared away-—the sick lying without help, and looked 


upon by tho$e who are stronger with the utmost indinbrence 
women, and children, a^l huddled and crowded togetlier 
1# aibate of nudity, worn to skin and bone from steuch, starv- 
and living in ap atmosphere that none but a negro could 
If all that occurs in a slave-^hip were roally known. 
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1 think it would be acknowledged that to make the slave-trade 
piracy would be nothing more than a just retribution ; and 
this is certain^ that unless it be made piracy^ it never will bex 
discontinued. 

By daylight the vessel was ‘ready, and O’Brien determined 
to take her to Dominica, so that the pour devils might be im¬ 
mediately set on shore. We anchored with her, in a lew days, 
in Prince Rupert’s Bay, where we only had twenty-four liours 
to obtain some refreshments and arrange about our prize, winch 
I hardly need say was of some value# • 

During the short time that I Vas on shore, purcliasing some 
fowls and vegetables for*0’Brien ami our own mess, 1 was amused 
■at witnessing a black serjeant drilling some of liis regiment of 
free negroes and mulattoes. He appeared resolved to make the 
best appearance that he could, for he began liy“&aying, ** You 
hab shoe and 'tockiiig, stand in fro#it—you I.oe no ’tock- 

iflg, stand in centre—you hab no shoe nir'tocking, stand in utn 
rear- Face to mountain — back to sea-beach. Why you no 
'tep out, sar ? —you hangman ! ” 

I was curious to count the numbers qualified for the front 
rank; there wxTe only two mulattoes. In the second rank 
there were also only two. No shoe and no ’tocking appeared 
to be the fashion. As usual, we were surrounded by the 
negroes; and although we had been there but a few hours, 
they had a song composed for us,ivluch they constantly repeated* 

*' Don'Uyou hce the Kattlcauako * 

Coim'yg under sniL? 

Don't jmi see the Itattlosnake 
With uriKcs at inn tail? — 

Ratllefiiiake nab all the nionoy, ding, ding— 

She shall hab all that’s funny, cling, ding: *’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

«• • • 

MONKY CAN rUECHASE ANY rrftNO IN THE NEW COirNTEY *—AMERICAW 
INFORMATION NOT AX.WAVS TO BE DEFENDJU) VTON — A NIGHT AT- 

tack; we are beaten off— rx ruovrfii a cot up, instead of a 
COT OUT—after all, we save StfMETHlNO pVT OF TUB FIRE. , 

Thr next morning, we weighefl anchorAand returned to oiir 
station off Martinique* We had run \Athin three mile6»tff 

V 4 
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St Pierre’s^ when we discovered a vessel coming out under 
jury-masts. She steered directly for us^ and we made her out 

be the American brigantine which we had boarded some 
time before. O’Brien sent a boat to bring the master of her 
on board. ' ^ 

" Well, captain,” said he, " so you met with a squall?” 

** 1 calculate not’* replied he. 

** Why, then, what the devil have you been about?'* 

Why, I guess I sold all my cargo, and, what^s more, I’ve 
sold my masts.” ® ^ 

Sold your majsts! whom did you sell them to?” 

“ To an almighty pretty French Jjrivateer lying in St 
Pierre’s, which had lost her spars when she was chased hy one 
of your brass-bottomed sarpents ; and 1 ’ve a notion they paid 
pretty handsolhel/ too.” 

But h o t Ni a you mean**to get home again ?** 

I calculate to gist into the stream, and then I’ll do very 
well. If 1 meet a nor-wester, why then I’ll make a signal of 
distress, and some one will tow me in, I guess.” 

“ Well,” replied O'Brien, ** but step down into the cabin 
and take something, captain.” 

“ With particular pleasure,” replied this strange mortal; 
and down they went. 

In about hrif an hour, they returned on deck, and the boat 
took the American on board.« Soon afterwards, O’Brien de- 
* sired Osbaldistone and myself to step down into the cabin. 
The chart of the harbour ol St. Pierre’s lay on the table, and 
O’Brien said, ** I have had a long conversation with the 
American, and he states that the privateer is at anchor in this 
spot” (pointing to a pencil-mark on the chart). ** If so, she 
is well out ; and I,see no diffi^mlty in capturing her. You see 
that she lies in four fathoms water, and so dose under the 
outer battery, that the guhs could' not be pointed down upon 
the boats. I have also inquired if they keep a good look-out, 
^and the American says that tlp*y €eel so secure, that they keep 
no4ook-out at all; that the captain and officers belonging to 
her shore night, drinking, smoking, and boasting of 
what tlt^y will do. Now the question is, whether'this report 
be ccMbt. The American has been well-treated by us, and 1 
see. no reason doi^t him; indeed he gave the iofonnation 
|^^o|pntarily, as if he ^ahed to serve ust** 
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T allowed Osbaldistone to speak first; he coincided with 
O'Brien, I did not: the very circumstance of her requiring 
new masts made me doubt the truth of his assertion, as to* 
where she lay ; and if one part of his story wa^ false, why not 
the whole ? O’Brien appeared s'truck with my argument, and it 
was agreed that if the boats did go a way, it should be for a recon- 
noissance, and that the attempt should Only be made, provided 
it was founc^that the privateer lay in the same spot pointed 
out hy the American master. It wks, however, decided that 
the reconnoissance should take place ftiat Very*night, as, allow¬ 
ing the privateer to be anchored on the spot supposed, there 
was every probability that she would not remain there, but haul 
Airther in, to take in her new masts. The new% that an ex¬ 
pedition was ac hand was soon circulated througl^the ship, and 
all the men hSd taken their cutlasses from th^capstem to get 
them ready for action. The fightTng boats' aews, without 
orders, were busy with their boats, slftne cutting up old 
blankets to muffle the oars, others making new grummets. 
The ship's company were as busy as bees, bustling and buz¬ 
zing about the decks, and reminding you of the agitation which 
takes place in a hive previous to a swarm. At last, Osbal. 
distone came on deck, and ordered the boats' crews to be piped 
away, and prepare for service. He was to have the command 
of the expedition in the launch — I had charge, of the first 
cutter—O'Farrell of the second, aifd Swinburne had the charge 
of the jolly-boat. At dusk, the head of the brig was again 
turned towards St. Pierre's, "and we rftn slowly in. At ten we 
hove-to, and about eleven the boats were ordered to haul up, 
O'Brien repeating his orders to Mr. Osbaldistone, not to make 
the attempt if the privateer were found to be anchored close to 
the town* The men were all mustered on the quarter-deck, 
to ascertain if they had the distinguishing mark on their jackets, 
that is, square patches of panvass seweif on the left arm, so that 
we might recognise friend from foe — a very necessary pre¬ 
caution in a night expedition ;• and then they were manned^ 
and ordered to shove off. The' oars were dropped in the watef, 
throwing out a phosphorescent light, so,common in that di- 
mate, and away we went. After an hour’s milling, Osbaldistone 
lay on his oars jn the launch, and we closet with him. 

We are now at the mouth of %he harbor/’ said he, ^'and 
the most perfect silence must be observed*' « 
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At the mouth of tlie harbour, air • aali^^^inbume; I 
reckon we are more than ha^f-way in ; we>,J^&ed the point at 
’^least ten minutes ago^ and this is the second%attery we are now 
abreast of.” , ^ 

To this Osbaldistone did noV agree, nor indeed did I think 
that Swinburne was right; but he persisted in it, and pointed 
out to us the lights in the town, which were now all open "I? 
us, and which would not be the case if we were only at«»4lie 
mouth of the harbour. Still we were of a different opinion, 
and Swinburne, 5ut of re#pect to his officers, said no more. 

We resumed our oars, pulling with the greatest caution ; the 
night was intensely dark, and we coufd distinguish nothing. 
After pullingtten minutes more, we appeared to be close to the 
lights in the town ; still we could see no privateer or any odier 
vessel. Again lay upon our oars, and held iT consultation. 
Swinburne*7IMared, that*if the privateer lay where we su|)-. 
posed, we had passeiFher long ago; but while wc were debat¬ 
ing, O’Farrell cried out, “ I see her,” and he was right — she 
was not more than a cable's length from'us. Without waiting 
for orders, O’Farrell desired bis men to give way, and dashed 
alongside of the privateer, liefore he was half-way on board 
of her, lights flew about in every direction^ and a dozen mus. 
kets were discharged. We had nothing to do but to follow 
him, and in a few seconds we were all alongside of her; but 
she was well prepared, and •on the alert. Boarding nettings 
were triced up all round, every gun liad been depressed as much 
as possible, and she appedH-ed to full of men. A scene of 
confusion and slaughter now occurred, which I trust never 
again to witness. All our attempts to get on board were un¬ 
availing ; ir#e tried at a port, a dozen pikes thrust us back ; 
if we attempted the boarding nettings, we were thrown down, 
killed or wounded, into the bdhts. From every port, and from 
the decks of the privatefer, the discharge of musketry was in¬ 
cessant* Pistols were protruded and fired in our faces, while 
occasionally her carronades v^eift ofP, stunning us with their 
dkaifening noise, and rocking the boats in the disturbed water, 
if they had no other e^ect. 

For ten minutes cur exertions never ceased ; *at last, with 
half our numbers lying killed and wounded in the bottom of 
die boats, th^ mew worn out and dispirited at their unavailing 
^ atteniptB, sat down most of them on |he boats* thwarts, loading 
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their muskets, and discharging them into the ports. Os- 
baldistone was among the wounded; and perceiving that he was 
not in the launch, of whose crew not six remained, I called to ** 
Swinburne, who was alongside of me, and desijed him to tell 
the other boats to make tlie best'of their way out of the har¬ 
bour, This was soon communicated to the survivors, who 
would have continued the unequal contest to the last man, 
if I liad not given the order. The launch and second cutter 
shoveti off — O’Farrell also having fallen ; and, as soon as they 
were clear of the privateer, and liad ji^ot their*oars to pass, I 
proceeded to,do the same, amidst*the shouts and yells of the 
Frenchmen, who now juhiped on tlieir gunwale and pelted us 
with their musketry, cheering and mocking us. ^ 

Stop, sir," cried Swinburne, ‘‘ well have a hit of re¬ 
venge so saying, he haulod-to the launch, affd wending her 
bow to the ])rivateer, directed her ca^onade—wlucn they had 
no lilea that we had on board, as we hrtft not fired it — to 
where the Frenchmen were crowded the thickest. 

Stop one moment, Swinburne; put another dose of canister 
in.” We did so, and then discharged the gun, which had the 
most murderous elFect, bringing tlie major part of them down 
upon the deck. I .feel convinced, from the cries and groans 
which followed, that if we had had a few more men, we might 
have returned and captured the privateer ; but it was too late. 
The batteries were all lighted uj), and although they could not 
see the boats, fired in the direction where they supposed us to 
be; for they were aware, from the*shouting on board the 
vessel, that wc had been beaten off. The launch had but six 
hands capable of taking an oar ; the first cutter had but 
four. Ill my own boat 1 had' five. Swinburne had two be. 
sides himself in the jolly-boat. t 

“ This is a sorry business, sif,” said Swinburne; now 
what’s best to be done ? My idea is, th^t we had better put all 
tlie wounded men into the launch, man the two cutters and 
jolly-boat, and tow her off. Mr. Simple, instead of 

keeping on this side, as they ^ill expect in the batteries, lef 
us keep close in-shore, upon the near side, and their shot will 
pass over us.”* | 

This advice was too good not to be followed. It was now 
two o'clock, and we had a long puH before w, and no time to 
lose; We lifted the dead ladies and the wotmded men out ofr 
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the two cutters and jolly-boat into tlie launch. I had no time 
for examination^ but I perceived that O’Farrel was quite dead^ 
"‘and also a youngster oi' tne name of Pepper, who must have 
smuggled himfelf into the boats. 1 did, however, look for 
Osbaldistone, and found him in the stern sheets of the launch. 
He had received a deep wound in the breast, apparenlly with 
a pike. He was sensible, and asked me for a little water, 
which 1 procured from the breaker which was in the launch, 
and gave it to him. At tiie word water, and hearing it poured 
out from the breaker, mb,ny of the wounded men faintly called 
out for some. Having no time to spare, 1 left two men in the 
launch, one to steer and the other to give them water, and 
then taking Jier in tow, pulled directly in for the batteries, as 
advised by Swinburne, who now sat alongside of me. 

As soon as w'e were well in-shore, I pulled out of the har¬ 
bour, with feelings not by any means enviable. Swinburne 
said to me in a low voice, “ This will be a hard blow for the 
captain, Mr. Simple. iVe always been told, tliat a young 
captain losing his men without bringing any dollars to his ad. 
miral, is not very well received.” 

“ I am more sorry for him than I can well express, Swin¬ 
burne,” replied 1 ; **but-what is that a-head *—a vessel 

under vreigb?” 

Swinburne stood up in the stern of the cutter, and looked 
for a few seconds. VeSjf' a large ship standing in under 
royals — she must be a Frenchinani Now’s our time, sir; so 
long as we don’t go out ^mpty.liahded, all will be well. Oars, 
all of you. Shall we cast off the launch, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “ and now, my lads, let us only have 
that vessel, and we shall do. She is a merchantman, that's 
clear (not that I was sure of it). Swinburne, 1 think it will 
be better to let her pass us in-shore; they will all he looking 
out of the other side, fdr they must have seen the firing. 

‘‘Well thought of, sir,” replied Swinburne. 

We lay on our oars, and, Ut her pass us, which she did, 
Ctveping in at the rate of two miles an hour. We then pulled 
for her quarter in th^e three boats, leaving the launch behind 
tis, and boarded. As we premised, the crew were* on deck, and 
all the other sidl of the vessel, so anxiously Icxddng at the 
batteries, which wse still firing occasional random shot, that 
did not, perceNe ns until we we^e close tb and then 
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they had no time to seize their arms. There were several 
ladies on board; some of the people protected them^ others^^ 
ran below. In two minutes we had possession of her^ and had 
put her head the other way. To our surprise we found that 
she mounted fourteen guns. One hatch we left open for the 
ladies, some of whom had fainted, to be taken down below ; 
the others were fastened down by Swinburne. As soon as we 
had the dock to ourselves, wc manned one of the cutters, and 
sent it for the launch; and as soon as'shc was piade fast along, 
side, we bad time to look about^us.^ The breeze freshened, 
and, in half an hour, we were out of gun-shot of all' the 
batteries. I then had the wounded men taken out of the 
launch, and Swinburne and the other men bound up their 
wounds, and made them as comfortable as they^qfiuld. 


CHAPTER V. 

SOME AEMARKAHLEOCCUUKENCESTAKE fLACE IN THELEriER OF MARQUE 

-oun FRIENPS WITH IMPROVED FACES — THE CAPTOR A CAPTIVE; BUT 

NOT CARRIED AWAY, IllOUOU THE CAPTIVE IS, BY THE EIIlP’s BOAT- 

THE WUOEE CHAPTER A MIXTURE OF LOVE, WAR, AND MERCHANDISE. 

4 

We had had possession of the vessel about an hour, when the 
man who was sentry over the hatchway told me that one of 
the prisoners wished to speiTk with die English commanding 
officer, and asked leave to come on deck. I gave permission, 
and a gentleman came up, stating that he was a passenger; 
that the ship was a letter of marque, from Bordeaux; diat 
there wer^ seven lady passengers on board, who had come out 
to join their husbands and families ; and that he trusted I 
would have no objection, to put them on shore, as women 
Could hardly be considered as objects of warfare. As I knew 
that O’Brien would have done *‘sop and that he would be glad 
to get rid of both women and prisoners if he could, I replied^ 
“ Most certainly; ” that I would heave^tto, that they might 
not have so far to pull on shore, and that 4 would permit the 
ladies and other jAssengers to go on shorn 1 begged that 
they would be as quick as possible in gett^g their packages 
ready, and that I would gyre them two of the boats belonging 
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to the ship, with a sufficient number of French seamen belong¬ 
ing to her to man the bc^ts. 

The Frenchman was Very grateful, thanked me in the 
name of the ladies, and went down below to impart the intel¬ 
ligence. 1 then hove-to, loVrercd down the boats from the 
quarters, and waited for them to come up. It was*.daylight 
•before they were ready, but that I did not care about ; 1 saw 
the brig in the offing about seven miles off, and 1 was well 
clear of the battciies. • 

At last the/ made tteeir appearaTicc, one by one coming up 
the ladder, escorte<l by French gcittlomen. Tliey liad to wait 
while the packages and huuflles wore’ put into the Iwats. Tlte 
first sight jvliich struck them with horror was the many dead 
and wouiidctl Knglislimen lying on the decks. Expressing 
tlicir cojnmisttjation, 1 told tlicm we had aNempted to take 
the privateer and had been repulsed, and that it Avas coming 
out of the harbout' that I had fallen in witli their shi|f and 
captured it. All the ladies had severally thanked me for my 
kindness in giving them their liberty, except one, whose cyt < 
were fixed upon the wounded men, when the French gcntiema i 
went up to her, and reminded her that she had not expresscjl 
her thanks to the eoirun;indiiig ofiicer. <• 

She turned round to me — I started back. I certainly had 
seen that f^ce before— I could not be mistaken ; yet site had 
now grown up into a beiutiful young woman, “ Celeste," 
said I, tiembling. Are you not Celeste? ” 

“ Ves,” replied she, iooking earnestly at rde, as if she wouhl 
discover who 1 was, but which it was not very easy to du, 
begrimed as my face was with dust and gunpowder, 

‘'‘Have you forgotten Peter Simple,? ” 

O! no — no — never/brgot you I" cried Celeste, bursting 
into tears, and holding out her hands. ‘ 

This scene occasi«mcd no small astonishment to the parties 
on deck, wlio could not comprehend it. She smiled through 
her ttars, as 1 told her hpw^iappy 1 was to have the means 
•of being of service to her. **And where is the colonel?” 
said 1. 

1 , ^ V 

“ There, * replfcd she, pointing to the islantl; he is now 
general, and comij^ands the force in the garrison. And where 
is Mr. O'Brien ?/W interrogated Celeste, 

V There,'* replied I; he coinpiands that man-of-war, of 
W^hidb 1 am the second Uentenant.*’ Jb 
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A rapid exchange of inquiries took place, and the boats 'were 
Btopped while we were in conversation. Swinburne reported 
that the brig was standing in for us, and I felt that in justit^*”' ’ 
to the weunded I could no longer delay. Still I found time 
to press her hand, to thank her for the purse" she had given 
me when 1 was on tlie stilts, and to tell her that I had never 
forgotten her, and never would. With many remembrances 
to her father, I was handing her into the boat, when she said, 

I don't knJw whether 1 am right lo ask it, but you could do 
me such a favour.” • 

“ Wliat is it, C-elestc ?” 

“ You have allowed- more than one-half of the men to pull 
qs on shore ; some must remain, and they are so miserabltf— 
indeed it is hardly yet decided which of them are"to go. Could 
you let them ell go ?” -v *’ 

That I will, for your sake, CelCste. As soon as your two 
boats have shoved ofl‘, 1 will lower down the boat astern, and 
send the rest after you ; but 1 must make sail now — God 
bless-you!” 

The boats then shoved off, the passengers waving their 
handkerchiefs to us, and 1 made sail for the brig. As soon as 
the stern-boat was alongside, the rest of the crew were called 
up and put into her, and followed their companions. I felt 
that O’Brien would not be angry with me for letting them all , 
go; and especially when I told Jiiin who begged for them. 

The vessel’s name was tlvq Victorine, mounting fourteen guns, ** 
and twenty-four men, with eleven paisengers. She was chiefly 
laden with silks and wine, and was a very valuable prize. 
Celeste had time to tell me that her father had been four years 
in Martinique, and had left her at home for her education ; 
and that ^she was then coming oy.t to join him. 'I’he other 
ladies w^ere all wives or daughters of officers of the French 1 
garrison on the island, and the gentleman passengers were some 
of them French officers; *but as this was told me in secrecy, 
of course 1 was nqt bound to i^ki^w it, as they were not in ^ 
uniform. ‘ • 

As soon as we had closed with the brig^ I hastened on board 
to O’Brien ; and as soon as a fresh supply wf hands to man the 
boats, and the surgeon and his assistant md been despatched 
on board of the prize, to superintend J|e removal of the 
wounded, 1 went down wjtli him into the Jabin, and narrat^ 
what had occu];red. 
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** Well,” said O'Brien, all’s well that ends well; but tliis 
is not the luckiest hit in the world. Your taking the ship has 
'"’isaved me, Peter; and 1 roust make as flourishing a despatch 
as I can. By the powers hut it’s very lucky that she has 
fourteen guns ~ it sounds grand, i must muddle it all up 
together, so that the admiral must think we intended to cut 
them both out — and so we <Ud, sure enough, if we had knovrn 
she had been there. But 1 am most anxious to hear the 
surgeon’s report, and whether poor Osbaldistone'^ w'ill do well. 
Peter, oblige nfe by going on board, and put two marines 
sentry over the hatchway, so that no one goes down and pulls 
the traps about; for I ’ll sen<l on shdre every thing belonging 
toUhe passengers, for Colonel O’Brien’s sake. „ 

The surgeon’s report was made — six killed and sixteen 
wounded, killed were, O’Farrell and I^pper, midship¬ 

men, two seamen and two marines. The first lieutenant, 
Osbaldistone, was stverely wounded in three places, but hXcly 
to do well; five other men were dangerously wounded; the 
other ten would, iii all probability return to their duty in less 
than a month. As soon as the wounded were on board, 
O’Brien returned with me to the prize, and we went down 
into the cabin. All the passengers’ eftectfs were colh\i:ed ; 
trunks which had been left open wore nailed down; and 
O’Brien wrote a liandsorae letter to General O’Brien, con¬ 
taining a list of the packages sent on shore. We sent the 
launch with a flag of truce to the .nearest battery; after some 
demur it was accepted,■und the leffects landed. We did not 
wait for an answer, but made aU sail to join the admiral at 
Binrbadoes. 

The next morning we buried those who had fallen. O’Farrell 
was a fine young man, braA'e as a lion, but very Ijot in his 
tetopcT' He would have made a good officer had he been 
spared. Poor little Pdpper was also much regretted. He was 
Imt twelve years old. He had hrilred the bowman of the 


se^d cutter to allow him conceal himself under the fore- 
of the boat. His day's allowance of spirits had pur- 
him this olnect of his ambition, which ended so fatolly 
m soon as theibodies had disappeared undef the wave, and 
5^ service was over, we all felt happier. There is something 
f/^iery unpleasant, j^rticularUy to sailors, in’Imvlng a corpse 
on board; » 
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We now sailed merrily along, the prize keeping company 
with us ; and, before we reached Barbadoes, most of the men 
were convalescent. Osbaldistone’s wounds were, however, 
severe ; and he was recommended to return ]iome, which he 
did, and obtained his promotidh as soon as he arrived. He 
was a pleasant messmate, and I was sorry to lose him ; although, 
the lieutenant appointed in his room being junior to me, I was 
promoted to Ijp first lieutenant of the brig. Soon after Osbal- 
distone went home, his brother brokef his neck when hunting, 
and Osbaldistone came into the propdhty. Heathen quitted tlie 
service. 

We found the admiral at Barbadoes, who received 0*Brieii 
and his despatch very well. O’Brien had taken two good 
prizes, and that was sufficient to cover a muljjtude of sins, 
even if he had'Committed any ; but the despatffh was admirably 
wrUten, and the admiral, in his let^^r to the Admiralty, corn- 
mented upon Captain O'Brien's successfiA and daring attack ; 
whereas, if the truth had been known, it was Swinburne's 
advice of pulling up the weather shore, which was the occasion 
of our capturing the Victorine ; but it is very hard to come at 
the real truth of these sort of things, as I found out during 
the time that I was an his Majesty’s service. 


CHAPTER VI. 

• • 

o'bkien tells his crew that oke englisuhan is as good as tHREE 

FHEECHMBH on salt water-THEV PROVE IT-WE FALL IN WITH 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, ALTHOUGH SHE COULD NOT RE CONSIDERED AS 
A FRIEND. 

Our nexl cruise was on the coasb of Guinea and gnlf of Mex¬ 
ico, where we were running up and down for three months 
without falling in with arty thing but West Indiamen bound to 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surin^m^^ and occasionally chasing a 
privateer; but in the light vi^inds they were too fast for ut. 
Still we were useful in protecting the trade, and O’Brien had 
a letter of thapks from the merchants, ahd a handsome pieoe 
of plate upon his quitting the station, wl had made sail for 
Barba(k)es two days, and were vgthin sigu of the island, Of 
Trinidad, when we perceived six sail on the lee-bow. Wo 
soon made them out to bAhree large ships and three schooner/; 

2 


1 
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and immediately guessed, which afterwards proved to be cor¬ 
rect, that they wore tiupe privateers, with West India ships 
•’rdiich they had captured. We made all sail, and at first the 
three privateers did the ''aine; but afterwards, having made 
out our force,*and not liking* to abandon their prizes, they 
resolved to fight. The West Indiamtn hauled to the wind on 
the other tack, and the three privateers shortened sail and 
aW'^tited our coming. We beat to quarters, and when every¬ 
thing was ready, and weAvere within a mile of the enemy, who 
had now tlirowii out the^ triculoured flag, O’Brien ordered all 
the men aft on the quarter-dbek, and addressed them: Now, 
my men, you see that there are three •privateers, and you also 
see that ther^ are three West Indiamcn, which dicy have cap¬ 
tured. As lor the privateers, it*s just a fair match for you— 
one Englisliifiap' can always beat three Frenchmen. 'W'e must 
lick the privateers for honour and glory, and we must re-cap- 
ture the ships for pitofit, because you ’ll all want some money 
when you get on shore again. So you ’ve just half a dozen 
tilings to do, and then we’ll pipe to dinner.” 

This harangue suited the sailors very well, and they re¬ 
turned to their guns. Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, “just 
call away the sail-trimmers from the gunsj, for I mean to fight 
these fellows under sail, and out^manoeuvre them, if 1 can. 
Tell Mr. Webster 1 want to speak with him.” 

Mr. Webster was the seepnd lieutenant, a very steady, quiet, 
young man, and a good officer. 

Mr, Webster,” said O’Brien, remember that all the fore¬ 
most guns must be very much depressed. I prefer that the shot 
should strike the water before it reaches them, rather than it 
should go over them. See that your screws are run up at once, 
and 1 ^111 care that iiq broadside is thrown away. Star- 
^rd, Swinburne.” * 

** Starboard it is, sir.*” 

Steady; so — that’s right for *the stern of the leeward 
vessel.” t • 

'.•'We were witliin two cable lengths of the privateers, who 
flj^Cromained hove-to within half a cable’s length of each 
They werl very large schooners, full of men, with 
boarding net^g triced up, and showing a very good set 
as it aft#wards proved, one mounted sixteen, and 
;^fher .two fomieen, guns. ’ ^ > 
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" Now, my lads, over to the lee guns, and fire as they bear, 
when we round to. Hands by the leO head-braces, and 
sheet, stretch along the weather braces. Quarter-master abaft, 
tend the boom-sbect. Port bard, Swinburne. • 

“ Port it is, sir,” replied Svfinburne; and the brig rounded 
up on the wind, shooting up under the sterns of the two wea- 
thermost schooners, and discharging the broadside into them 
as the guns bore. 

Be sinarl; and load, my lads, anti stand by the same guns. 
Round in the weather head-braces, • Peter, 1 don’t want her 
to go about. Stand by to haul over the boom-sheet, when she 
pays off. Swinburne, helm a-midships.” 

• By this time another broadside was poured intoithe schooner, 
who had not yet returned our fire, which, having foolishly 
remained hoviPto the wind, they could not d/fl The brig had 
now stem vray, and O’Brien then mtecuted a very skilful ma¬ 
il ibuvre: he sliifted the helm, and mad^a stern board, so as 
to back in be^een the two weather schooners and the one to 
leeward, bracing round at the same time on the other4ack. 

** Man hotli sides, my lads, and give them your broadsides 
aj we pass.” 

The men stationed to the starboard guns flew over, ahd the 
f ther side being again loaded, we exchanged broadsides with ' 
the leeward and one of the windward schooners, the brig con- - 
tinning her stern way until we passed a-hcad of them. By, 
the time that we had re-loatfed, the brig had gathered head¬ 
way, and again passed bet\Vten the sSme two schooners, giving 
broadsides, and then passing astern of them. 

Capital, my lads — capital!” said O’Brien; ‘^this is 
what 1 call go6d fighting.” And so it was; for O’Drieu had 
given tw,o raking broadsides, and four others, receiving only 
two in return, for the schoonerlS were not ready for us when 
we passed between them the last time * 

The smoke had now rolled away to leiward, and we were 
able to see the effect of our hrcfadilides. The middle schooner 
had lost her main-boom, and appeared very much cut up ih 
the hull. The schooner to leeward dic\ not appear to have 
suffered much ; but they now perceived tlwir error, and made 
sail. They had expected that we should Imve run in between 
ttiera, and fought broadside to hreadslde, bV which means th^ 
weathennost schooner W|}uld have taken I raking positi<;ifif 
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while the others engaged us to windward itod to leeward. Oup 
.,nY?n damages were trifling — two men slightly wounded^ and 
one main shroud cut away. We ran about htJf-a-mile astern 
from them ; then witli both broadsides ready, we tacked, and 
found that, as we expected, we could weather the whole of 
them. This we did; O’Brien tunning the brig within biscuit, 
throw of the weather schooner, engaging him broadside to 
broadside, with the advantage that the other two could not fire 
a shot into us without standing a chance of striking their con- 
sort. If he made more’iail,,BO did we; if he shortened, so 
did we; so as to keep our position with little variation. The 
schooner fought well; but her metal was not to be compared 
with our thirty-two pound carronades, which ploughed up het 
sides at so short a distance, driving two ports into one. At 
last her foremastVent hy^the board, and she effopped astern. 
In the mean time the other schooners had both tacked, and 
were coming up under our stern to rake us, hut the accident 
which happened to the one we had engaged left us at liberty. 
We knew that she could not escape, so we tacked and engaged 
the other two, nearing them as fast as we could. The breeze 
now sprang up fast, and O'Brien put up the helm aud passed 
between them, giving them both a raking' broadside of grape 
and cannister, which brought the sticks about their ears. This 
' sickened thefn; the smallest schooner, which had been the 
leewardmost at the comnien'^emcnt of the action, made all sail 
on a wind. We clapped on the royals to follow her, when we 
perceived that the other schooner, which had been in the middle, 
and whose main boom we had shot away, had put her helm up, 
and was crowding all sail before the wind. O’Brien then said. 

Must not try for too much, or we shall lose all. Put her 
about, Peter, — we must he content with the one that is 
left us.*' „ 

We went about and ranged up ta the schooner which had 
lost her foremast; %ut she, finding that her consort had de* 
ij^rted her, hauled down hei colours just as we were about to 
pour in pur broadside. Our men gave three cheers; and it 
was jdeasant to sejl them all leaking hands widi each other, 
pi^]^tulating an<%laughing at the sttocessM result of our 

my Itfps, he snfiart;—we've dphe enough for 
now for profit. Peter, the two entt^a full of 
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men^ and go on board of the schooner, while I get hold of the 
three West Indiamen. Rig something jury forward^ 
follow me/' 

In a minute the cutters were down and full*of men. I took 
possession of the schooner, while the brig again tacked, and 
crowding all sail stood after the captured vessels. The schoo¬ 
ner, which was the largest of the three, was called the Jean d' 
Arc, mounting sixteen guns, and ha^ fifty-three men on board, 
the remainder being away in the lyizes. Tthe captain was 
wounded very badly, and one officer killed. Out of her ship’s 
company, she had but oight killed and five wounded. They 
informed me, that they had sailed three months ago from St. 
l^ierre's, Martinique, and had fallen in with the other two pri¬ 
vateers, and g-uised in company, having nine West 

Indiamen since they had come ouR Pray,” said I to the 
officer who gave the information, were ^ou ever attacked by 
boats when you laid at St. Pierre’s ? ” He replied, yes ; and 
that they had beaten‘them off. ‘^Did you purchase these 
masts of an American ? ” He replied in the affirmative; so 
that we had captured the very vessel, in attempting to cut out 
which, we had lost so many men. 

We were all very glad of this, and Swinburne said, ** Well, 
hang me, if I didn’t think that 1 had seen that port-hole 
before ; there it was that I wrencjyed a pike out of one of the* 
rascal's hands, who tried tp stab me, and into that port-hole 1 

fired at least a dozen muskets. Well, 1 ’m d-r d glad 

we've got hold of the beggar at last.” 

We secured the prisoners below, and commenced putting 
the schooner in order. In half an hour, we had completed 
our knotting and splicing, and having two of the, caipenters 
with usj^n an hour we had got up a smadl jury-mast forward, 
sufficient for the present. We lowered the mainsail, put try** 
sails on her, and stood after the brig, which was now close to 
the prizes: but they separated^ ^nd it was not till dark that 
she had possession of two. The Third was then hull down on 
the other tack, with the brig in chase. We followed the brig, 
as did the two re-captured vessels, and e^(f with our jury up, 
we found that we could sail as fast as they.1 The next mottling, : 
we saw the brig hove to, and abput three^iles a-bead, wimi 
the thr^ vessels in her possession. We doled, and I went nn 
board./^dttter was piTt in charge of the privateer; anxf, ' 
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after lying>to for tbat day tc> aend our prisE^^Taasters and men 
tfci board to remove the prisoners, wo got a proper jury- 
mast, and all made sail together for Barbadoes. my return 
on board, I found that we had but one man abd one boy killed, 
and six wounded, which I was not Aware of. I forgot to say 
that the names of the otlicr two privateers were. L'Etoile and 
La Madeleine. 

In a fortnight, we arrived with all our prizes skfe in Carlisle 
Bay, where we found the admiral, w'ho had anchored but two 
days before. I hardly need say, that O’Brien was well received, 
and gained a great deal of credit for tl»t* action. I found several 
letters from jny sister, the contents of which gave me much 
pain. My father had been some months in Ireland, and had 
returned withbu" gaining any information, Jily sister said 
that he was very unhappj, paid no attention to his clerical 
dudes, and would sib for days without speaking. That he 
very much altered in his appearance, and had grown thin and 
care-worn In short," said she, *^*my dear Peter, I am 
afraid that he is fretting himself to death. Of course, I am 
very lonely and melancholy. I cannot help reflecting upon 
what will be my situation if any accident s}iould happen to my 
father. Accept my uncle’s protection T will not; yet, how am 
I to live, for my father has saved nothing.^ I have been very 
busy lately, trying to qualify myself for a governess, and 
practise the harp and piano for se;yeral hours every day. I 
shall be very, very glad when you eomc home again." J showed 
the letters to O'Brien, who read them with much attention. 
X perceived the colour mount into his cheeks, when he read 
those parts of her letters in which she mentioned his name, 
and expressed her gratitude/or his kindness towards tne. 

** Never mind, Peter,” s&id O’Brien, ret^nflng* me the 
letters; to whom is k that I am indebt^ for my promotion, 
and this brig, but to you — and for afll the pri^-money which 
i have made, and which, by the head of St, Patnek, comes to 
.9 very dacent sum, but to you ? Make yourself quite easy 
about your dear linle sister. We ’ll club your prize-money 
add mine together,Imd she shall marry a duke, if there is one 
in England deservilg her ; and it's the French that shall fur- 
niah her dowry, assure as foe Battleinahe eiirrtts a tail.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I AM SKKT AWAY AFTEB YRIZES, AUD MEET WITH A HURRICANE — AM 

DRIVEN ON SllOHE^ WITH THE LOSS OF MORE THAN HALF MY SIEN- 

WHERE IS TTlj rattlesnake ? , 

In three weeks we were again ready Ibr sea^ and the admiral 
ordered us to our old station off* Martinique. AVe h|jd cruised 
about a fortnight off' St. Pierre’s, and, as I walked the deck at 
night, often did I look at the lights in the town,* and wonder 
whether any of them were in the presence of L’eleste, when, 
one evening, being about six miles shore, we observed two 
ve!|{>els rounding Negro Point, close in-shore. It was quite 
calm, and the boats were towing ahead. 

^''It will be dark iq half an hour, Peter,’' said O’Brien, 

“ and I think we might get them before they anchor, or if 
they do anchor, it will be well outside. What do you think r’' 

I agreed with him, for in fact I always seemed to be happier 
when the brig was close in shore, as I felt as if I was nearer 
to Celeste ; and the furtljer we were off, the more melancholy 
1 became. Continually thinking of her, and the sight of her * 
after so many years* separation, liad changed my youthful 
attachment into strong affection. I may say that I was deeply 
in love. The very idea of going into the harbour, therefore, 
gave me pleasure, and there was no mad or foolish thing that 
1 tvould not have done, only to gaze upon the walls which 
contained the constant object of my thoughts. These were 
wild and* visionary notions, and^Vith little chance of ever 
arriving at any successful issue; but at^one or two-and.twenty, 
we arc fond of building .castles, and very apt to fall in love, 
without considering our prospect of success. 1 replied, that 1 
thought it very possible, and wisRed he would permit me to 
make the attempt, as, if 1 found there was much risk, I woul^ 
return. . • I 

I know that I can trust you, Peter,a replied O’Brien, 

" and it’s a great pleasure to know that j\ou have an oiHcet 
you can trust: but hav’n't I brought you u]^myself, and made 
a man of you, as I proi^lsed 1 would, when you were a little 

z 4 j 
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spalpeen^ with a snifflinf;; nose, and legs in the shape of two 
i 09 ]rrot 8 ? So hoist out die launch, and get the boats ready 
— the sooner the better. What a hot day this has been — 
not a cat*s paw*on the water, afid the sky all of a mist. Only 
look at the sun, how he goes down, puiTcd out to three times 
his size, as if he were in a terrible passion. I suspect we shall 
have the land breeze off strong.” 

In half an hour I showed off with the boats. - It was now 
quite dark, andi I pulle^ towards the harbour of St. Pierre, 
The beat was excessive and unaccountable ; not the slightest 
breath ofewind moved in the heavens, s»r below; no clouds to 
be seen, and the stars were obscured by a sort of mist; there 
appeared a total stagnation in the elements. The men in the 
boats pulled off ^j^ei^ jackets, for after a few mojments’ pulling, 
they could bear them no linger. As we pulled in, tiie atmos¬ 
phere became more opaque, and the darkness more intense. 
We supposed ourselves to be at the mouth of the harbour, but 
could see nothing — not three yards a-hcad of the boat. 
Swinburne, who always went with me, was steering the boat, 
and 1 observed to him the unusual appearance of the night. 

*^I’vc been watching it, sir,” replied Swinburne, ^‘and I 
tell you, Mr. Simple, that if we only know how to find the 
brig, that I would atlvise you to get on board of her im¬ 
mediately. She ’ll want all ^ler hands this night, or I’m much 
mistaken.” 

" Why do you say so ^ ” replicl I. 

“Because I think, nay, I may say that I'm sartin, we’ll 
have a hurricane afore morning. It's not the first time I’ve 
cruised in these latitudes. I recollect in *94 - 

But 1 intenupted him: “Swinburne, 1 believe that you 
are right. At all events ijl turn back; perhaps we may 
reach the brig before it comes on. She carries a light, and 
we c|in find her out.” I tlien turned the boat round, and 
steered, as near as 1 could guess, for where the brig was lying. 
]3ut we had not pulled ou^ more than two minutes, before a 
low moaning was ^eard in the atmosphere—-now here, now 
there — and we apletercd to be pulling through solid darkness, 
may use the «pression. Syrinburne kn^ed around him, 
^ ^4 pointed out omthe starboard'how« 

, " It's a Mr. Sihjple, stgre enough; many's the 

living being that will not rise on itsfegs to-morrow. See, sir,” 
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I looked; and dark as it was, it appeared as if a sort of Wack 
wall was sweeping along the water right towards us. The 
moaning gradually increased to a stunning roar, and thenr'ht 
once it broke upon us witli a noise to whicl^ no thunder can 
bear a comparison. The sea'was perfectly level, but boiling, 
and covered with a white foam, so that we appeared in the 
night, to be floating on milk. The oars were caught by the 
wind with such force, that the men were dashed forward 
under the thwarts, many of them Severely hurt. Fortunately 
we pulled with tholes and pins ; oi*the guni^ale and planks of 
the boat would have been wrenched off, and we should have 
foundered. The wintl soon caught the boat on her broadside, 

* and, had there been the least sea, would have inevitably thrown 
her over ; but Swinburne put the helm down^ and she fell off 
bc-'fore tiiie hurricane, darting through the UCiling water, at the 
(ate of ten miles an hour. All hands were aghast; they had 
recovered their seats, but were obliged to relinquish them, and 
sit down at the bottom, holding on by the thwarts. The terrific 
roaring of the hurricane prevented any communication, except 
by gesture. The other boats had disappeared; lighter than 
ours, they had flown away faster before the sweeping element; 
hut we had not Iften a minute before the wind, -before the sea 
rose in a most unaccountable manner — it appeared to be by 
magic. 

Of all the horrors that eveiP I witnessed, nothing could be 
compared to the scene of this night. We could see nothing,* 
and heard only the wiucf, before firhich we were darting like 
an arrow — to where we knew not, unless it was to certain 
death. Swinburne steered the boat, every now and then look- 
ing back as the waves increased. In a few minutes we were 
in a lieavy swell, that at one minute bore us/-aU aloft, and at 
the next almost shdtered us from the hurricane: and now the 
atmosphere was charged with showers of -spray, the wind 
cutting off the summits of the waves, as if with a knife, and 
carrying them along with itj a»it were, in its arms. , 

The boat was filling with water, and ^peared to settle dbwn 
fast. Thp men baled with their hata^iCsilence, when a 
wave culminated over the stem, filling us up to our thwarts. 
The next moment we aH received a shock so violent, that we 
were jerked from our seats. •Swinburne was thrown ov«a? my 
head. Every timber sof the boat sepaAted at once, aoid^c 
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appeared to crumble from under us^ leaving us floating on the 
raging waters. We all st *uck out for our lives, but with little 
hSpe of preserving them; but the next wave dashed us on 
the rocks, against which the boat ha<l already been hurled. 
That wave gave life to some, and death to others. Me, in 
Heaven’s mercy, it preserved: I was thrown so high up, that 
1 merely scraped against the top of the rock, breaking two of 
my ribs. Swinburne, and eight naore, escaped with me, but 
not unhurt: two had their legs broken, thret^ had broken 
arms, and the others ivere more or less contused. Swinburne 
miraculously received no injury. \V'e had been eighteen in 
the boat, of which ten escaped: tlie others were hurled up at 
our feet; and»the next morning we found them dreadfully 
mangled. One or two had their skulls literally shattered to 
pieces against thd“iocks. I felt that I ivas saved, and was 
grateful; but stiU the hurricane howled — still the wavcg 
were washing over us. *' I crawded further up upon the beach, 
and found Swinburne sitting down ■with his eyes directed M*a- 
ward. He knew me, took ray hand, squeezed it, and then 
held it in his. For some moments wc remained in this posi. 
tion, when the waves, "which every moment iiicrt'ased in 
volume, washed up to us, and obliged us to ‘crawl further uj). 
I then looked around me; tlie Iturricane continued in its fury, 
bjtt the atmosphere was not so dark. I could trace, for some 


distance, the line of the harbour, from the ridge of foam upon 
the shore; and, for the first time, 1 thouglit of O’Brien and 
the brig. 1 put my mouth blosc to Swinburne’s ear, and cried 
jOpt, "O’Brien!” Swinburne shook his head, and looked up 
^ain at the offing. 1 thought whether there was any chance 
of the brig’s escape. She was certainly six, if not seven miles 
and the hurricane was not direct on the shore. She‘might 
ktive a drift of ten miles, perhaps; but what was that against 
aiich tremendous power ? I prayed for. those on board of the 
brig, ,md returncal thanks for my own preservation. I was, 
or soon should be, a prisoner, mo aoubt; but what was that ? 


I tlfbught of Celeste, and felt almost happy. 

In about three hofr^ the force of the wind subsided. It 
still blonr a heavy gale* but the sky cleared up, the stai^ again 
in the heavens, and we could see to a considerable 
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with the injury it has done — and that's no little. This is 
worse than 

“ Now I’d give all my pay and prize-money, if it wereffiSIy 
daylight, and 1 could know the fate of the poor Rattlesnake. 
What do you think, Swinburne ? " 

All depends upon whether they were taken unprepared) 
sir. Captain O'Brien is as good a seaman as ever trod a 
plank; but* he never has been in a hurricane, and may not 
have known the signs and warnings which God in his mercy 
has vouchsafed to us. Y our flush^essela fifl easily — but we 
must hope for the besj,.” 

Most anxiously did wc look out for the day, which appeared 
* to us as if it never would break. At last, the dawn appeared, 
and we stretched our eyes to every part of thf offing as it was 
lighted Tip ; but we could not seg the brf. The sun rose, 
and all was bright and clear; but we looked not around us, 
our eyes were directed to where we hail^eft the brig. The sea 
was still running high, but tlie wind abated fast. 

Thank God! ” ejaculated Swinburne, when he had directed 
his eyes along the coast; she is above water, at aU events !’* 
— and looking in the direction where he pointe^t ^ perceived 
the brig w'ithin tn^ miles of the shore, dismaiided) and tossing 
in the waves. 

“ I see her,” replied I, catching my breath with joy; "b»t 
—still— I think she must go dh shore.” 

All depends upon vfiiether she can get a little bit of sair 
up to weather the point,’* replied *Swinburne; A'and depend 
upon it. Captain O’Brien knows that as well as we do.** 

We were now joined by the other men who were savelT 
We all shook hands. They pointed out to me die bodies of 
our shipmates who had perished. I directed tl^em to haul 
them further up, and put them all together ; and continued, 
with Swinburne, to watch the brig. In about half an hour 
we perceived a triangle raised and in ten minutes afterwards, 
a jury-mast abaft — a trysail vms hoisted and set. Then 
shears were seen forward, and in as short a time another try- 
aoil and a ^torm-jib were expanded to wind. 

That*s all he can do now, Mr. Simple,’* observed Svrfn- 
burne; ''he must trust to them and to Providence. They 
are not more dian a mile from the beach — it will be touch 
and go.*' 
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Anxiously did we watch for more than half an hour ; the 
other men returned to us and joined in our speculations. At 
oTIt time we thought it impossible — at another, we were cer¬ 
tain that she wonld weather the point. At last, as she neared 
it, she forged a-liead: my anxfcty became almost insupport¬ 
able. T stood first on one leg, and then on the other, breathless 
with suspense. She appeared to be on the point — actually 
touching the rocks — “ God ! she’s struck! ” said I. 

No!" replied Swinbutne ;—and then we saw her pass on 
the other side of the outerfhost rock, and disappear. 

“Safe, Mr. Simple!—weathered, by God!" cried Swin¬ 
burne, waving his bat with joy. 

“ God be tlHinkcd !" replied I, overcome with delight. 


CHAPTER Vlli. 

THE DEVASTATIONS OF THE HURRICANE—TETER MAKES FRIENDS—AT 

DESTROYING OR SAVING, NOTHING DIKE BRITISH SEAMEN-PETER 

MEETS WITH GENERAL o’jtillEN, MUCH TO HIS SATISFACTION-HAS 

ANOTHER MEETING, STILL MORE SO -A GREAT DEAL OF PRESSING OF 

HANDS, *<AND ALL THAT,” AS FOl’E SAYS. 

Now that the was safe, we thought of ourselves. My first 
attention was directed to the dead bodies, and as I looked at 
‘their mangled limbs, I felt grateful to Heaven that 1 had been 
so miraculously spared. We then ca^t our eyes along the beach 
to see if we could trace any remnants of the other boats; but 
lah vain. We were about three miles from the town, which we 
could perceive had received considerable damage, and the beach 
bdlow it was strewed with wrecks and fragments. 1 told the 
men tliat we might as well walk into the town, and deliver 
ourselves up as prisoners'*; to which they agreed, and we set 
forward, promising to send for the poor fellows, who were too 
much hurt to accompany us. c ^ 

As soon as wc climbed up the rocks, and gained the inland, 
^what a sight presented itself to us! Trees torn up J)y the roots 
*ln ewry direction— cattle lying dead—here and there the 
rf^ins of iS house, of which the other parts had been swept 
l^y for miles, j^very thing pot built of soHd masonry had 
^wi^peared. We pCissed what^ had h^eu a rsinge of negro 
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huts^ but they were levelled to the ground. The negroes were 
busily searching for their property among the ruins^ while the 
women held their infants in their arms, and the other childten 
by their sides. Here and there was the mother wailing over 
the dead body of some poor litfle thing which had been crushed 
to death. They took no notice of us. 

About half a mile further on, to our great delight, we fell 
in with the cjews of the other boats, who were sitting by the 
side of the road. They had all escaped unhurt; their boats 
being so much more buoyant than otrs, had 1)een thrown up 
high and dry. They joined us, and we proceeded on our way. 

On onr road we fell in with a cart blown over, under the 
wheel of which was the leg of the negro who •conducted it. 
We released the poor fellow: his leg^ was fractured. We laid 
him by the sidS of the road in the sliade, tfttd continued our 
m^rch. Our whole route was one scene of desolation and dis¬ 
tress ; but when we arrived at the town*wc found that there 
it was indeed accumulated. There was not one house in three 
standing entire — the beach was covered with the remnants of 
bodies and fragments of vessels, whose masts lay forced several 
feet into the sand, and broken into four or five pieces. Parties 
of soldiers were bu«y taking away the bodies, and removing 
what few valuables had been saved. We turned Up into the 
town, for no one accosted us or even noticed usand here lha. 
scene was even more dreadful. * “In some streets they were ^ 
digging out those who were still alive, and whosC cries were 
heard among the ruins; in* others, 1;hey were carrying away 
the dead bodies. The lamentations of the relatives — thi^^ 
howling, of the negroes — the cries of the wounded — the 
cursing and swearing of the French soldiers, and the orders 
delivered continually by officers on horsel)ack, with all the con¬ 
fusion arising from crowds of spectators, mingling their voices 
together, formed a scene, as dreadful as it was novel. » 

After surveying it for a few minutes, I went up to an officer 
on horseback, and told him in^fsench, that I wished to sur-* 
render myself as a prisoner. - * 

“ We have no time to take prisoneyff now,” replied he ^ 
** hundreds are buried in the ruins, and we must try to save 
them. We must now attend to the claims of humanity.” 

« Will you allow my men to assist you, sir?” replied 
L They are active and strong fellows.” • • . 
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Sir,” said he, taking oif his hat, '' I thank you in the 
name of my unfortunate countrymen.” 

Show us, then, where we may be most useful.” 

He turned aijd pointed to a house higher up, the offices of 
which were blown down. There are living beings under 
those ruins.” 

Come, my lads,” said I ; and sore as they were, my men 
hastened with alacrity to perform their task. 1 could not help 
them myself, my side was so painful; but 1 stood by giving 
them directions.*' 

In half an hour we had cleared away, so as to arrive at a 
poor negro girl, whose cries we had'distinctly heard. We 
released her, end laid her down in the street, but she fainted. 
Her left hand was dreadfully shattered. I was giving what 
assistance I couhu, and the men were busy»clearing away, 
tlirowing on one side the fieams and rafters, when an officer 
on horseback rode upl He stood and asked me who we w^ere. 
1 told him that we belonged to the hrig, and had been wrecked; 
and that we were giving what assistance we could until they 
were at leisure to send us to prison. 

You English are fine brave fellows,” replibd he, as he 
rode on. • 

Another unfortunate object had been recovered by our men, 
^n old whitc-lieaded negro, but be was too much mangled to 
live. We brought him out, mewuI were laying him beside the 
‘ negro girl, when seweral officers on horseback rode down the 
street. The one who waS foremost, in a general's uniform, I 
^immediately recognized as my former friend, then Colonel 
O'Brien, They all stopped and looked at us. I told who we 
were. General O'Brien took ofiT his hat to tlie sailors, and 
thanked them. « • 

He did not recognize me, aftd he was passing on, when I 
said to him in English, General O’Brien, you have forgotten 
me; but I shall never forget your kindness.” 

. My God !” said he, “ isiit *you, my dear fellow ?*’ and he 
sprang from his horse, and shook me warmly by the hand, 

, “ No wonder that ^did not know you; you are a very dif¬ 
ferent person from little Peter Simple, w’ho dressed up as a girl 
and danced on stilts. But 1 have to thank you, and so has 
for your kindness to ker. I will not ask you to leave 

work of charity and kindness : but when vou have donp 



what you can, come up to my house. Any one will show it 
to you; and if you do not find me you will find Celeste, as 
you must be aware I cannot leave this inchincholy employment. 
God bless youHe then rode off, followed by his staffT 
''Come, my lads,” said I,^"depend upon h we shall not be 
very cruelly treated. Let us work hard, and do all the good 
we can, and the Frenchmen won’t forget it** 

We had cleared that house, and went back to where the 
otlier people* were working under the orders of the oflicer on 
horseback, I went up to him, and told him^e had saved two, 
and if he had no objection, would assist his party. He 
thankfully accepted oiy services. 

"And now, my lads,” said bwiaburne, "let us forget all 
our bruises, and show these French fellows hovf to work.” 

And they tjjjd so—»they tossed away thc^b<»arris and rafters 
right an^ left with a quickness ai)^l dexterity which quite as¬ 
tonished the officer and oilier inhabitant who w^ere looking on ; 
and in half an hour iiad done more wonc than could have been 
possibly expected. Several lives were saved, and the French 
expressed their admiration at our sailors* conduct, and brought 
tliem something to diink, which they stood much in need of, 
poor fellows. After that tliey wwked double tides, as we 
s.'iy, and certainly were the means of saving many lives, which 
otherwise would have been sacrificed. 

The disasters occasioned by this hurricane Were very greaft, 
owing to its having taken place at night, when the chief o& 
the inhabitants were in and asleep. 1 was told, ^at most 
of the wood liouses wore down five minutes after the hurricane 
burst upon them. About noon Uiere was no more work for i(i» ^ 
to do, and 1 ivas not sorry that it was over. My side was 
very painful, and the burning heat of the sun made me feel 
giddy &nd sick at tlie stomach.^* 

I inquired of a respectable lookiyg old Frenchman, which 
was the general’s house.* He directed me to it, and I proceeded 
there, followed by my men. , When I arrived, I found the 
orderly leading away the horse ^)f General O’Brien, who jiafl 
just returned. I desired a serjeant, wht^as in attendance at 
the door, to acquaint the general that dvwas below. He i tp a* 
turned, and desired me to follow 3)dm. I was conducted into 
a large room, where 1 found him in company with sieveral 
officers. He again greeted me*warmly, ^d introduced me to 
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the company as the ofHcer who had ])crinitted the ladies^ who 
had been taken prisoners, to come on shore. 

‘4^1 have to thank you, then, for my wife,” said ah officer, 
coming up, and offering his hand. 

Another came*up, and told m*it that I had also released his. 
We then entered into a conversation, in which I stated tlie 
occasion of my having been wrecked, and all the particulars ; 
also, that 1 had seen the brig in the morning dismasted, but 
that shr had weathered tht; point, and was safe. * 

That brig of ysurs, I mpst pay you the compliment to say, 
has been very troublesome; and iny namesake keeps the bat¬ 
teries more upon the alert than ever 1 could have done,’* said 
General O’Urien. I don't believe tliere is a negro five, 
years old upon the island who does not know your brig." 

M^'e then talke<^ over the attack of the privateer, in which 
we were beaten off. “ Ah replied the aid-de-camp, you 
made a mess of that.« He has been gone these four months. 
Captain Carnot swears that he'll fight you if he falls In 
with you.” 

He has kept his word,” replied I: and’ then I narrated 
onr action with the three French privateers, and the capture 
of the vessel; which surprised, and, I th^nk, annoye^l them 
very much. 

Well, my friend,” said General O’Brien, ''you must stay 
with me while you are on the \gland; if you want any thing, let 
♦une know/’ 

" I am afraid that I wv)t a surgeon,” replied I; for my 
side is so painful, that 1 can scarcely breathe.” 

Are you hurt, then ? ” said General O’Brien, witli an 
anxious look. 

"Not dangerously, I believe^” said I, "but rather painfully.” 

Let me see,” said an officen, who stepped forward; " 1 am, 
snrgeon to the forces here^ and perhaps you will trust yourself 
in my hands. Take off your coat.” 

I di4 80 with difficulty. "^Yau have two ribs broken,'* said 
He,«feeHiig my side, "and a very severe contusion. You must 
go to bed, or He on ^sofa, for a few days. In a quarter of an 
•^our I will come and" dress you, and promise you to you 
’ well in ten days, in retu^ for your having given my 
/“darter, who was on board of the Victorine witii, tfie other 
The officeiv now made their bows, and left me alone 
. General O'Brien. * 
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** Recollect/* said he, “ Uiat I tell it you once for allj^ tliat 
xny f^urse, and every things, is at your command. If you do iH>t 
accept tliem freely, 1 shall think you do not love us. It not 
the hrst time, Peter, and you repaid me honjourably. JHIow. 
ever, of course, 1 was no party to that affair ; it was Celeste’s 
doing,” continued he, laughing. “ Of course I could not 
imagine that it was you who was dressed up as a woman, and 
so impudently danced through France on stilts. But 1 must 
hear all yoimadventures, hy and by. Celeste is most anxious 
to see you. Will you go now, or •wait till*after the surgeon 
comes ? ’* ^ 

O now, if you pletfse, general. May I first beg that some 
care may be taken of my poor men ,* they have Jiad nothing to 
eat since yesterday, are very much bruised, and have worked 
hard ; an|^ that^^a cart may be sent for those^lio lie maimed on 
the beach ? ” • 

1 should have thought of them liefoTe,*' replied he : **^and 
1 will also order the same party to bury the other poor fellows 
who are lying on the 1)each. Come now — 1 will take you to 
Celeste } ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

• ■ 

BROKEN RIBS NOT LIKELY TO EKOLUCE BROKEN HEARTS “ o’bRIEN MAKES 

SOMETlllNU VERY LIKE A ^DECLARATION OK PEACE -r£'4;jjy| SIMPLE* 

ACTUALLY MAKES A DECLAK^ION OK :^VE — HASH KKOCEEDINOS ON 
ALL SIDES. 

1 FOLLOWED the general into a handsomely furnished apaxtmentlT 
where I found Celeste waiting to receive me. She ran to me 
as soon 1 entered; and with \jhat pleasure did I take her 
hand, and look on her beautiful, expressive countenance! I 
could not say a word — neither did ■Celeste. For a minute I 
held her hand in mine, looking at her; the general stood by 
regarding us alternately. He*tl\fn turned round and walked 
to the window. 1 lifted the hand to m\ lips, and then re¬ 
leased it. f ^ 

** It appeafs to be a dream, almost,” said Celeste. 

I could not make any reply, but Continued to gaze upon her 
— she had grown up into buc{i a beautiful creature. Her 
figure was perfect, and expression of her countenance 

A A 
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80 varied — so full of intellect and feeling—ft was angelic. 
Her eyeSj suffused with tears, beamed so softly, so kindly on 
me, i could have fallen down an<l worshijijted her. 

Come," said General O'Brien; *^conie, my dear friend, 
novr that you have seen Celeste,’the surgeon must see you." 

The surgeon !" cried Celeste with alarm. 

“ Yes, ray love ; it is of no consequence — only a couple of 
ribs broken," 

I followed General O’Brien out of the room, and as I came 
to the door, 1 turned rdund to look at Celeste. She had 
retreated to the sofa, and her hqfidkerchief was up to her eyes. 
The surgeon was waiting for me; he bandaged me, and ap¬ 
plied some cooking lotion to my side, which made me feel quite 
comfortable. ^ 

** I must now leave you," said General O'Brien ; you had 
better lie down for an hour or two, and then, if 1 am not back, 
you know your way td^Celeste." 

I lay down as he requested ; but as soon as I heard the clatter 
of the horse’s hoofs, as he rode off^ 1 left the room, and hurried 
to the drawing-room. Celeste was there, and hastened to 
inquire if 1 was much hurt. I replied in the negative, and 
told her, that 1 had come down to prove it to her; and we 
then sat down on the sofa together. 

• 1 have the misfortune never to appear before you. Celeste, 

except in a very unprejjossessing state. When you first saw 
me, 1 was wounded; at our next meeting I was in woman’s 
dothes; the last time we met 1 was covered with dirt and 
^mpowder; and now I return to you, wounded and in rags. 
[ wonder whether 1 shall ever appear before you as a gentleman." 

It is not the clotlies which make the gentleman, Peter. 1 
am too happy to see you to think of how you are dressed. I 
have never yet thanked you for your kindness to us when we 
la^ met. My father wilt never forget it." 

'*Nor have 1 thanked you, Celeste, for your kindness in 
dr^|nng the purse into th^ hU, when you met me trying to 
es^pe from France.t 1 have never forgotten you, and since we 
tuet the last time, have hardly ever been, out of my 
thoughts. You don't know how thankful 1 am to the hurricane 
fhr having blown me into your presence. W|ien we cruised in 
the brig, 1 have often examined the town with my glass, trying 
ito^&noy that I had fiiy eye upon the house you were in ; and 
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nave felt so happy when we were close in shore, because 1 knew 
that^ was nearer to you.” 

‘‘And, Peter, 1 am sure 1 have often watched tlie brifjffand 
have been so glad to see it come nearer, and then so afraid that 
die batteries would fire at you. What a pity it is that my 
father and you should be opposed to each other — we might be 
so happy ! ” 

And maj be yet. Celeste,” replied I. 

^\'e conversed for two hours, whibh appeared to be but ten 
minutes. 1 felt that 1 was in love, but 1 *do not think that 
Cclesie had any idea at the time that she was — but 1 leave 
the reader to judge frdtn the little conversation I liave quoted, 
whether she was not, or something very mueh approaching 
to it. ^ 

The n(ixt mdtning, 1 went out early to lodfc for the brig, and, 
to^iny great delight, saw her about six miles off the harbour’s 
mouth, standing in for the land. She^iad now got up very 
respectable jury-masts, with topgallants for topsails, and ap¬ 
peared to be well under command. When she was within 
three miles of the harbour, she lowered the jolly boat, the only 
one she had left, and it pulled in-shore with a flag of trqce 
hoisted at the bows# I immediately returned to my room, and 
wrote a detailed account of what had taken place, ready to send 
to O'Brien, when the boat returned, and 1, of course, requested 
liim to send me my effects, as 1 Dad nothing but what I stoo<^ 
in. I had just completed my letter when GeneiflPO’Brien 
came in. * * 

My dear friend,” said he, ** I have just received a flag gf, 
truce from Captain O’Brien, requesting to know the fate of his 
boats’ crews, and permission to send in retuni the clothes and 
effects of the survivors.” • 

I have written down the wflole circumstances for him, and 
made the same request tp him,” replied I; and 1 handed lum 
ray letter. He read it over, and returned it. 

** But, niy dear lad, you *mKst think very poorly of us 
Frenchmen, if you imagine that we intend Ao detain you here as 
a prisoner. ^ In the first place, your liJeration of so maBffeij^^ 
French subjects, when you captured the Victoriue, would entitle 
you to a similar act of kindness ; and, in the next place, ym 
have not been fairly captured, but by a visitation of Providence) 
which, by the means of tfie late storm, mu^ destroy all national 
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antipathies, and promote tl^at universal philanthropy between 
all men, which your brave lellows proved that they pcK?sess. 
Yoifare, Uierefore, free to depart with all your men, and we 
shall still hold ourselves your debtors. How is your side 
to-day ? ” 

“ Oh, very bad, indeed,’* replied I ; for I could not bear the 
idea of returning to the brig so soon, for I had been obliged to 
quit Celeste very soon after dinner the day hefpre, and go to 
^d. I had not yet had nilicli conversation w'iih her, nor had I 
toUrOeneral O’Brien how 'it was that we escaped from France. 
“ I don’t think I can possibly go on board to-day, but I feel 
very grateful to you for your kindness.’’’ 

W ell, welh” replied the general, who observed my feelings^ 
'' I do not thinly it is necessary that you should go on board 
to-day. 1 will send tlie men and your letter, and i will write 
to Captain O’Brien to say, that you are in bed, an<l will qot 
bear moving until the ‘day after to-moriow. AVill that do ? ” 

1 tliought it but a very short time, but I saw that the general 
looked as if he expected me to consent; so 1 did. 

" The boat tan come and return again with some of your 
clothescontinued the general; “ and 1 will tell Captain 
O’Brien that if he comes off the mouth of the harbour the day 
after to-morrow, I will send you on board in one of our 
boats,” • 

«. . fie then took my letter, arhi quitted the room. As soon as 
he was ^ne, 1 found myself quite w'ell enough to go to Ce¬ 
leste, who waited for me, and I told her what had passed, 
iw^ilhat morning I sat with her and the general, and narrated all 
my adventures, which amused the general very much. 1 did 
not conceal the conduct of ray uncle, and the hopes which 1 
faintly entertained of being able, some day or another,* to dis ¬ 
cover the fraud which had been practised, or how very un¬ 
favourable were my future prospects if. I did not succeed. At 
this portion of ray narrative, the general appeared very thought¬ 
ful and grave. When 1 had finished, it was near dinner-time^ 
ancl I found that m4 clothes had arrived witli a letter from 
uV^’Brij^u, who stated iiow miserable he had been at. the suppo. 
sitioQ of my loss, and his delight at iny escape. He stated, 

:that on going down into the caHn after I had tjboved off, he* 
b^ chance, cast his ^es on the> barometer, and^ to his surprise, 
that it had flUen two inches, vihich he had been told 
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was the case previous to a hurricane. This, combined with 
the^ec^|iar state of the atmosphere, had induced him to make 
every preparation, and that they had just completed ^heir 
work when it came on. The brig was thrown on her beam 
ends, and lay there for half ah hour, vrben they were forced to 
cut away the masts to right her. That they did not weather 
tlie point the next morning by more than half a cable’s length : 
and concludq/j by saying, that the idea of my death had made 
him so unhappy, that if it had not'heen for^the sake of the 
men, it was almost a matter of indifference to him whether he 
had been lost or not. He had written to General O’Brien, 
thanking him for his kindness ; and tliat, if fifty vessels should 
^ass the brig, he would not capture one of Ihdtn, until I was 
on board again, even if he Were dismissed the,service for neg¬ 
lect of dafy. He said, that the brjg sailed Ifimost as fast tinder 
j^ry-masts as she did before, and that, as .soon as I came on 
board, he should go back to Barbadot^. “ As for your ribs 
being so bad, Peter, t^t’s all bother,” continued he; I know 
that you are making arrangements for another sort of rib, 
as soon as you can manage it; but you must stop a little, 
iny boy. You shall be a lord yet, as I always promised you 
that you should. }t’s a long lane that has no turning — so 
good-bye.^* 

When I was alone with Celeste, I showed her O’Brien’s 
letter. 1 had read the part of if relative to his no t inte nding^ 
to make any capture whild I was on shore to GenerafTTBrian, 
who replied, that under such circumstances he thought he 
should do right to detain me a little longer; but,” saidhef»> 
O’Brien is a man of honour, and is worthy of his name.” 

When Celeste came to that part of the letter in which 
O'Brieir stated that 1 was looking after another rib, and which 
1 had quite forgotten, she askeif me tq explain it; for although 
she could read and speak English very well, she had not been 
sufficiently accustomed to it,^to comprehend the play upon 
words* I translated, and then %aid — “ Indeed, Celeste,^ I* 
had forgotten that observation of O’Bri^’s, or 1 should not 
have shown you the letter; but he has staUd the truth. Aftom 
all your kindness to me, how can 1 help being in love with 
you ? and need I add, that I should consider it the greatest 
blessing which Heaven could grant me, if you could feel so 
much regard for me, as tone day to become my wife. Doft’^ 
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angry with me for telling you the truth," continued I, for 
Celeste coloured up as I spoke to her. . 

*^0 no! I am not angry with you, Peter; far from it. It 
is very complimentary to me — what you have just said/* 

*'1 am aware,’* continued I, that at present 1 have little 
to offgr you — indeed, nothing. I am not even such a match 
as you5‘ father might approve of; but you know my whole 
history, and what my desires are.” < 

“ My dear fattier loves me, Peter, and he loves you too, very 
much —• he always did, from the hour he saw you — he was 
so pleased with your candour and honpsty of character. He 
has often told me so, and very often talked of you.” 

** Well, Celeste, tell me, may I, when far away, be permitted 
to think of yon, and indulge a hope, that some day we may 
meet never to part again ? 'J And I took Celeste by Tlie hand, 
and put my arm round her waist. r 

** 1 don’t know what to say,” replied she, I will speak to 
my father, or perhaps you will; but I wil,l never marry anybody 
else, if I can help it.” 

I drew her close to me, and kissed her. Celeste burst into 
tears, and laid her head upon my shoulder. When General 
O’Brien came in, I did not attempt to mov?, nor did Celeste. 

'‘General,” said I, "you may think me to blame, but I 
have not beeh able to conceal what I feel for Celeste. You 
» may tl^k that I am imprmtont, and that I arn wrong in thus 
divulging what I ought jro have poncealed, until 1 was in a 
situation to warrant my aspiring to your daughter’s hand; 
Miut the short time allowed me to be in her company, the fear 
of losing her, and my devoted attachment, will, I trust, plead 
ray excuse.’* 

The general took one or fljyo turns up and down the room, 
and then replied — W,hat says Celeste ? 

"Celeste will never do any thing'to make her father un- 
bappy,” replied she, going up him and hiding her face in 
*his breast, with her arm roulfid his neck. 

The general kis^d his daughter, and then said, " I will he 
with you, Mr. Simple. I do not know any man whom 
I WOllld. prefer to you as a 8on>in-law ; hut are many 
eofuiMerations which young people are very io forget. 1 
lk> not interfere Jn your kttadiment, which appears to be 
;walhitnal ; hut at the same time, 1 wilFhave no promise, and no 
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engagement. You may never meet again. However, Celeste 
is young, and I shall not put any constraint upon her; 
and at tiie same time you are equally free, if time and cir|j^m- 
stances should alter your present feelings.*' 

I can ask no more, my, dear sir,” replied I, taking the 
general by the hand; it is candid — more than I had any 
reason to expect. I shall now leave you with a contented 
mind ; and the hopes of one day claiming Celeste shall spur 
me to exertion." . 


** Now, if you please, we will jrop the subject,” said the 
general. “ Celeste, ray dear, wc have a large party to dinner, 
as you know. You Ifad better retire to your room and get 
•ready. 1 have asked all the ladies that you |jberated, Peter, 
and all their husbands and fathers, so you will have the plea, 
sure of yitnesting how many people you i^aife happy by your 
gallantry. Now that Celeste has^eft tlie room, Peter, I must 
beg that, as a man of honour, you do«iot exact from her any 
more promises, or induce her to tie herself down to you by 
oaths. Her attachiflent to you has ^rown up with her un¬ 
accountably, and she is already too fond of you for her peace 
of mind, should accident or circumstances part you for ever. 
IjCt us hope for the best, and, depend upon it, that it shall be 
no trifling obstacle which will hinder me from seeing you one 
day united.” ^ 

I thanked the general with tears : he shook me warmly ty 
the hand as I gave my promise, and we separated^sMw 

How happy did I feel *when T went into my room, and sat 
down to compose my mind, and think over what had happened. 
True, at one moment, the thought of my dependent situatiTn 
threw a damp over my joy; hut in the next I was building 
castles, inventing a discovery^ of my uncle’s plot, fancying 
myself in possession of the tide and property, and laying it at 
the feet of my (fear Celeste. HopC sustained my spirits, and 
I felt satisfied for the present with the consideration that 


Celeste returned my love. ■ I peeked myself carefully, and 
went down, where I found all the com^ny assembled. AVe 
liad a very pleasant, happy party, andr the ladies entreaty! 
General 0*Brien to detain me as a prisoner — very kinJ*of 
them — and 1 felt very much disposed to join in their request. 
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CHAPTEll X. 

peteh simple first tares a COMMJI'KD, then three wrsT iniiiamen« 

AND twenty prisoners ONF. Goon TURN MESERVES ANOTHER- 

THE' PRISONERS ENDEAVOUR TO TAKE HIM, BUT ARB THEMSELVES 

takej> in. 

The next day I was very unhappy. The brig was in the 
offing waiting for me to ^ome on board. 1 pointed her out 
to Celeste as we were at the window, apd her eyes met mine. 
An hours conversation could not have said more. General 
O’Brien showtd that he had perfect confidence in me, for he 
left us together.^ , 

Celeste,” said\, ** I h%ve promised your father” 

“ 1 know what has jfiassed,” interrupted she ; “ he told me 
every thing.” 

How kind he is ! But I did not ,say that I would not 
bind myself, Celeste.” 

“Ko! but my father made me promise that you should not 
— that if you attempted, I was immediatel;^ to prevent you — 
and so I shall.” 

“ Then you shall keep your word, Celeste. Imagine every 

iking that can'be said'in this-” and I kissed her. 

^ ^ “ Don’^ think me forwarci, Peter, but I wish you to go 
away haff y,” said Celeste | “ and therefore, in return, imagine 

all 1 could say in this-” and she returned my salute, kiss- 

, iag my cheek. 

After this, we had a conversation of two hours; but what 
lovers say is very silly, except to themselves, and the reader 
need not be troubled with it. ^(Jeneral O’Brien came in, and 
told me the boat was ready. 1 rose up — 1 Was satisfied with 
what had passed, and with a firm voice I said, <<Good.bye, 
Celeste; Ood bless you !” and followed the general, who, with 
some of his officers, walked dbwn with ine to the beach. 1 
thank^ 4m general, embraced me, paid my adieus to the 
and stepped into the boat. In half an hour I was on 
Jhe brig, an4 in O'Brien’s arms. Wt put the helm 
in a short time the town of St. Pierre was. shut out 
hanging sig^t, and we Were on our way to Barbadoes. 
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That day was passed in the*cabin with O'Brien, giving him a 
niiTi^^te detail of all that had passed. 

wXen^ we anchored once more in Carlisle Bay, we found 
that the hurricane had been much more extensive iu the M^nd- 
ward Islands than we had imagined. Several men.of-war 
were lying there, having lost one or more of their masts, and 
there was great difficulty in supplying the wants of so uoany. 
As we arrived the last, of course we were last served; and, 
there being ifo boats left in store, tjiere was no chance of our 
being ready for sea under two or three moitths. The Joan 
d’Arc schooner privateer was still lying there, but had not 
been fitted out for want of men ; and the admiral proposed to 
Q’Brien that he should man her with a part^of his ship's 
company, and send one of his lieutenants out to cruise in her. 
'J’his was gladljt assented to by O'Biien, wj^o^ame on board 
and asked me w'hether I should like to have her, which I agreed 
to? as I was quite tired of Barbadoes and^fried flying fish, 

I selected two midshipmen, Swinburne, and twenty men, 
and having taken onr board provisions and water for three 
months, I received my written instructions from O’Brien, and 
made sail. We soon discovered that the masts which the 
American had sold ,to the schooner, were much too large for 
her: she was considerably overmasted, and we were obliged 
to be very careful. 1 stood for Trinidad, off which island 
was to he my cruising ground, aiyl in three weelcs had recap¬ 
tured three West Indiam^n ; when I found myseUMH^ shaft** 
of hands, that I was obligeil to retixm to Barbadoes. 1 had 
put four hands into the first vessel, which, with the English, 
men, prisoners, were sufficient, and three hands into the twff 
others; but I was very much embarrassed with my prisoners, 
who ampunted to nearly double my ship’s company, remaining 
on board. Both the midshipmerf 1 had sent away, and I con¬ 
sulted with Swinburne as to what was best to be done. 

“ Why, the fact is, Mr. Simple, Captain O'Brien ought to 
have given us more hands; tvrei^y men are little enough for 
a ves^ with a boom mainsail life the one jnre have here ; aud* 
now we have only ten left! but 1 suppose'he did cot exp ect 
us to be so lucky, and it's true enough'that he has plenty of*' 
work for the ship's company, now that he has to turn every 
thing iu afresh. As for the prisoners, I think we had betUn* 
run dose in, and give them two*of our boats to take them on 
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shore. At all events^ we must be rid of them, and not be 
obliged to have one eye ^oft, and the other down ihe^.^ch- 
wav, as we must now.” 

I his advice corresponded with my own ideas^ and I ran in¬ 
shore, gave them the stern boat, and one of the larger ones, 
which held them all, and sent them away, leaving only one 
boat for the schooner, which was hoisted up on the starboard 
chess- rree. It fell a dead calm as we sent away the prisoners ; 
we saw them land and disappear over the rocks, and thought 
ourselves well rid of them, as they were twenty-two in number, 
most of them Spaniards, and very stout, ferocious looking 
fellows. 

It continued calm during the whole day, much to our an¬ 
noyance, as 1 was very anxious to get away as soon as I could ; 
still r could not help admiring the beauty of the scenery — 
the lofty mountains risiag abruptly from the ocean, and 
towering in the cloud**, reflected on the smooth water, as cltar 
as in a looking glass, every colour, every tint, beautifully 
distinct. The schooner gradually drifted close in-shore, and 
we could perceive the rocks at the bottom, many fathoms deep. 
Not a breath of wind was to be seen on the surface of the 
water for several miles round, although,the horizon in the 
offing showed that there was a smart breeze outside. 

Night came on, and we still lay becalmed. I gave my orders 
\o Swinburne, who had tly? first watch, and retired to my 
bed-place in the cabin. 1 w'as dreaming, and I hardly 
need say who was the object of my visions, 1 thought I was 
in Eagle Park, sitting down with her under one of the large 
^estnut trees, which formed the avenue, when ,I felt my 
shoulder roughly pushed. I started up — What is the mat¬ 
ter ? Who *s that — Swinburne ? '* 

" Yes, sir. On with youi?^>«lotbes immediately, as we have 
work on hand, I expectand Swinburne left the cabin 
Immediately. 

1 heard him calling the o^v men who were below. I knew 
*thAt Swinburne would not give a false alarm. In a minute I 
was on deck, wher^l found he had just arrived, and was look- 
at the stem of the schooner. 

“ wIm is that, Swinburne ? ” said I. 

sir. Hark I don't you hear 
^^v'Ycs,”’ re|died J; *'the sound of^oars.” 
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** Exactly, sir; depend upon it, those Spaniards have got 
moi't and are coming back to take the vessel; they know 
we have only ten hands on board/’ 

By this time the men were all on deck. 1 directed 9trin. 
bume to see all the muskets lo{tded, and ran ddwn for my own 
sword and pistols. The water was so smooth, and the silence 
so profound, that Swinburne had heard the sound of ths oars 
at a considerable distance. Fortunate it was, that I had such 
a trusty follower. Another might .have slumbered, and the 
schooner have been boarded and <^ptured without our being 
prepared. When I came on deck again I spoke to the men, 
exhorted them to do their duty, and pointed out to them that 
4;hc8e cut-throat villains would certainly murdej^ us all if we 
were taken, which I firmly believe would have been the case. 
The meijk declared that they would sell th^ lives as dearly as 
they could. Wc had twenty muskets, and the same number 
of pistols, all of which were now loadefL Our guns were also 
ready, but of no use, now that the schooner had not steerage¬ 
way. 

The boats were in sight, about a quarter of a mile astern, 
when Swinburne said, “ There *s a cat’s paw flying along the 
water, Mr. Simple^ if we could only have a little wind, how 
we would laugh at them ; but I’m afraid there’s no such luck. 
Shall we let them know that we are ready ? ** 

“ Let every one of us take tiro muskets,” said I: whdn 
the flrst boat is under the counter, take good aim, iiut|iii[i|iiioh«mf,i~ 
into one of the boats ; then seixe the other musket, and dis. 
charge it at the other boat After that, we must trust to our 
cutlasses and pistols; for if they come on, there will be STo 
time to load again. Keep silence, all of you.” 

Tho boats now came up full of men ; but as we remained 
perfectly quiet, they pulled up^gently, hoping to surprise us. 
Fortunately, one was a little in advance of the other; upon 
which I altered my directions, and desired my men to Are their 
second musket into the flrst as, if we could disable her, 
we were an equal match for those in tlv other. When«tKe 
boat was within six yards of tfclfe schooners counter, Now I ” 
said 1, ancf all the muskets were discKarged at once, end'll!^* 
men cheered. Several of the oars dropped, and I was sure we 
had done great execution; but^ they were laid hold of by the 
other men, who had i^t been pulling, and again the boat ad¬ 
vanced to the counter. ^ * 
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" Good aim, my lads, tliis time, ” cried Swinbunie; “ the 
other boat will be alongsidr as soon as you have fired^'^' Mr, 
Simple, the schooner has headway, and there ”s a strong breeze 
coin'ing up.” 

Again we discharged our ten muskets, into the boat, but 
this time we waited until the bowman had hooked on the 
planashear with his Imt-hook, and our fire was very effective. 
1 was 'lurprised to find that the other boat was not on board 
of us.' but a light breeze had come up, and‘ the schooner 
glided through the water. ^Still she was close under our counter, 
and would have been aboard in a minute. 

In the mean time, the Spaniards wlw were in the first boat 
were climbing up the side, and were repulsed by my men with 
great success. The breeze freshened, and Swinburne ran to 
the helm. 1 p(;r<?eived the schooner was going fasj: through 
the water, and the second liOat could hardly hold her own. 
ran to where the boatrhook was fixed on tlie planeshear, and 
unhooked it; the boat fell astern, leaving two Spaniards 
clinging to the side, who were cut doM^n, and they feU into 
the water. 

‘‘Hurrah! all safe!” cried Swinburne; “and now to 
punish them.” . 

The schooner was now darting along at die rate of five 
miles, with an increasing breeze. We stood in for two mi¬ 
nutes, then tacked, and ran ^r the boats. Swinburne steered, 
«-T t inned standing in the bows, surrounded by the rest 
of the men, “ Starboard « little, Swinburne.” 

“ Starboard it is.” 

•' “Steady—steady: I see the first boat, she is close under 
our bows. Steady—port—port—port a little—port. Look 
out, my lads, and tut down all who dimb up.” 

Crash went the schooner on ^ the boat, the men in her in vain 
endeavouring to escape urn For a second or two, she appeared 
to right, until her further gunwale was borne down under the 
water; she turned up, and tl^ sthooner went over her, sending 
tv^-y soul in her Ul their account. One man clung on to a 
jrop€^ and was toweirfor a fewaseconds, but a cutlass divided 
*11^ rope at the gunwale, and with a faint shrieft he disap¬ 
peared. . The ot£er boat was dose to us, and p^ived what 
had been done. They remained with their poised, all 
ready to pull so as t% evade die* schooner. We steered for her, 
flnS the schooner was now running at &ie rate of seven miles 
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an hour. M^hen close under our bows, by very dexterously 
pulh. sl^ort round with their starboard oars, we only struck 
her with our bow ; and before she went down many o|Lthe 
Spaniards bad gained the deck, or were clinging to the side of 
the vessel. They fought with desperation, but we were too 
strong for them. It was only those who had gained the deck 
which we had to contend with. The others clung for a dme, 
and, unable to get up the sides, one by one dropped into the 
water and went astern. In a minute,*tliose on deck w’ere lying 
at our feet, and in a minute more, tl*ey were tbssed overboard 
after their companions; not, however, until one of them struck 
me through the calf of the leg with his knife, as we were 
lifting him over the gunwale. I do not mean t« say that the 
Spaniards were not jiistitied in kttempting to take the schooner; 
but still, iv we Ifcul liberated them but a fewhours before, we 
felt that it w^as unhandsome and treacherous on their part, and 
therefore showed them no quarter. There were two of my 
men wounded as w'ell as myself, but not severely, which was 
fortunate, as we had no surgeon on hoard, and only about half 
a yard of tUachylum plaster in the vessel. 

Well out of that, sir," said Swinburne, as I limped aft. 
“ By the Lord Harpy ! it might have been a pretty go^’ 
Having shaped our course for Barbadoes, 1 dressed my leg, 
and went down to sleep. This time I did not dream of Celeste,, 
but fought the Spaniards over agL’in, thought 1 was W'ounde^ 
and awoke with the pain of my leg. 


CHAPTER XL » 

J 

rSTCR TURNFD OUT OF JUS COMMANU BY VESSRL TUKXINC BOTTOM 

UP-A CRUISE ON A W1TI| SHARK BN ATTBNDAST —SELF 

AN» CREW, WITH SEVERAL FLYING FISH, TAKEN ON BOAJj^l) A NEGRO 
BOAT — PETER REGENERATES BY l^UTfiNC ON A NEW OUTWARD MAN. , 

AVb made Barbadoes without any further allventure, and were 
about ten miles off the bay, steering with a very light breez^^ 
and I went down into the cabin expecting to be at anchor be¬ 
fore breakfast the next morning. It was just daylight, when 
1 found myself thrown out of nfy bed-plaq^, on the deck, on 
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the other side of the cabin, and^heard the rushing of water 
I sprang up, 1 knew the ^^chooner was on her beam end|^./:ind 
gained the deck. I was correct in my supposition \ she had 
^eh' upset by what is called a white squall, and in two minutes 
would be dowiT. All the men were up on deck, some dressed, 
others like myself, in their sHirts. Swinburne was aft; he 
had axe in his hand, cutting away the rigging of the main- 
boom. 1 saw what he was about; I seized another, and dis¬ 
engaged the jaw-rope and small gear about the mast. We had 
no other chance^,; our boat was under the water, being hoisted 
up on the side to leewafd. All this, however, was but the 
work of two minutes; and I could iiot^help observing by what 
trifles lives are lost or saved. Had the axe not been fortu¬ 
nately at the capstern, I should not have been able to cut the 
jaw-rope, Swiuburne would not have Itad time, aud the main- 
boom would have gone doym with the schooner. Fortunately 
we had cleared it; the schooner filled, righted a little, and then 
sank, dragging us ana the main-boom for a few seconds down 
in its vortex, and then we rose to the surface. 

The squall still continued, but the water was smooth. It 
soon passed over, and again it was nearly calm. 1 counted 
the men clinging to the boom, and found that they were all 
there. Swinburne was next to me. He was holding with one 
hand, while with the other he felt in his pocket for his quid of 
tobacco, whidh he thrust into his cheek. I wasn’t on deck 
Mr. Simple,*’ said he, “^or this wouldn^ have hap- 
pened, 1 had just bee^j relieved, and I told Collins to look 


out sharp for squalls. I only mention it, that if you are saved, 
«nd I am not, you mayn’t think I was neglectful of my duty. 
We arn’t far from the land, but still we are more likely to fall 
in with a shark than a friend, I’m thinking.” 

This, indeed, had been ni^ thoughts, but I had concealed 
them; but after Swinbtvme had mentioned the shark, I very 
often looked along the water for tbeii fins, and down telow to 
see if they were coming uo tp tear us to pieces. It was a 
*d£^adful feeling. . 

Ilf, was not yonr fault, Swinburne, I am sure. I ought to 
relieved you mfself, but I kept the first watch, and was 
We must put our trust in God: perhaps we may yet 
he spared.” 

It was i^ow simpst calm, tmd the sun had mounted in the 
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heavens: the scorching rays were intolerable upon our hcads^ 
for '^e had not the defence of hats. I felt my brain on fir€, 
and was inclined to drop into the water, to screen myseli^rom 
the intolerable heat. As the day advanced, sp did our suffer¬ 
ings increase. It was a dead calm, the sun perpendicular over 
us,, actually burning that part of our bodies which rose clear of 
tlie water. I could have welcomed even a shark to relie ire me 
of my torment; but I thought of Celeste, and 1 clung to life. 
Towards the* afternoon, I felt sick«and diszy^; my resolution 
failed me; my vision was iinperfijct; but T was roused by 
Swinburne, who cried out, “ A boat, by all that's gracious I 
Hang on a little longei^ my men, and you are saved.” 

, It was a boat full of negroes, who had come out to catch fly¬ 
ing fish. They had perceived the spar on the water, and hast¬ 
ened to ^ecure^the prize. They draggedams* all in, gave us 
water, which appeared like nectar,lind restored us to our fleet¬ 
ing senses. They made fast, the booin,«and towed it in.shore. 
AVe had not been ten ininut'es on our way, when Swinburne 
pointed to the fin of & large shark above the water. Look 
there, Mr. Simple.” I shuddered, and made no answer; but 
I thanked God in my heart. 

In two hours wcbwere landed, but were too ill to walk. We 
were carried up to the hospital, bled, and put into cots. I had 
a brain fever, which lasted six or seven days, /luring whkjji 
O’Brien never left my bedside. JVly head was shaved, all the 
skin came off my face like a mask, as well as off 
shoulders. We were put ftito bath^of brandy and water, and 
in three weeks were all recovered. 

That was but an unlucky schooner from beginning to end,’^ 
observed O’Brien, after I had narrated the events of my cruise. 

We bad a bad beginning wi^ her, and we had a bad end¬ 
ing. She's gone to the bottom, and the devil go with her ; 
however, all’s well that ends well, aiftl, Peter, you’re worth a 
dozen dead men yet; 6ut you o8casion me a great deal Of 
trouble and anxiety, that's tbe*tnith of it, and I doulst if I shal^ 
ever rear you, after all.” | • 

I returned to my duty on board of th^ brig, which was H 0 w 
nearly ready for sea. One morning O'Brien came on board 
and said, Peter, I've a piece of news for you. Our gunner 
is appointed to the A raxes, an^ the admir^ has given me a 
gunner’s warrant for old^ Swinburne. Send for him on de<^'' 
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Swinburne was summoned, ani came rolUng up the hatch, 
way, " Swinburne," said O’Brien, “ you have done youi^&ty 
well^ and you are now gunner of the Rattlesnake.*^ Here is 
your warrant, a^nd 1 've great pleasure in getting it for you.” 

Swinburne turned the quid his cheek, and then replied, 
“ May 1 be so bold as to a». Captain O’Brien, whether I'musc 
wear^ne of them long tog, swallow.tailed coats—because if so, 
I*d pref.T being a quarter-master ?" 

A gunner i^nay weas a jacket, Swinburne,*' if he likes: 
when you go on-shore, yoiji may bend the swallow-tail, if you 
please.” 

Well, sir, then if that’s the case^ I'll take the warrant, 
because 1 knoyr it will please the old woman.” 

So saying, Swinburne hitched up his trowsers, and went down 
below. I may her' observe, that Swinburne l«pt to Jiis round 
jacket until our arrival in \i)ngland, when ihe old woman,” 
his wife, who thoughtiher dignity at stake, soon made him ship 
the swaUow.tail; and after it was once on, Swinburne^ took a 
fancy to it himself, and always wore it, except when he was at 
sea. 

The same evening, as 1 was coming with O’Brien from the 
governor’s house, where 1 had dined, we, passed a building, 
lighted up. “ What can that be ? ’’ observed O’Brien ; not 
^ dignity ball^ there is no music.” Our curiosity induced us 
to enter, and we found it to be fitted up as a temporary chapel, 
and coloured people^ who were ranged on the 
forms, and waiting for t\i€ preacher, 

^ It is a Methodist meeting," said I to O’Bridn. 

Never mind," said he, “ let us hear what is going on," 

In a moment afterwards the pulpit was tilled, not by a white 
nban, as we had anticipated, but by a tail negro. He was 
dressed in black, and his hair,Vhich it was impossible to comb 
down itraight, was plaited into fifty littie tails, with lead tied 
at f|iie esid ^ them, like you'sometimes'see the mane of a horse: 
jM^^uced a somewhat mops dierical appearance. His throat 
and coUtr laid back; the wristbands of his shirt 
and white, and he tiouriitired a white cambric hai^d. 

> Wilii 4 dandy he is !” whispered O'Brien.^ , 

’ J I almost too absurd, when he said he would take 

io ptaiaer God in tne 17 tii^hymn, and beg all the 
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company to join choorua. 
moJ^^trange pronunciation. 

** Ctentle Jesus, God um tub,** &e. 


then gave out the stanzas in the 


When the hymn was finished^ which was surfg by the whole 
congregation, in most delightful discord—for every one chose 
his own key—he gave an extempore prayer, which was«<most 
unfortunately incomprehensible, and then commenced his dis- 
course, which*was on Faith, 1 sball^omit the head and front of 
his oiFending, which would, perhap^ hardly be gratifying, al¬ 
though ludicrous. He reminded me of a monkey imitating a 
man; but what amused me most, was his finale, in which he 
told Ins audience that there could be no faith without charity, 
l^or a little while he descanted upon this generally, and at last 
became persona^ His words were, as we],^ as* 1 can recollect, 
nearly as follows r — • 

And now you see, my dear bredrei% how unpossible to go 
to heaven, with all the faith in the world, without charity. 
Charity mean, give away. Suppose you no give<^you no ab 
charity; suppose you no ab charity—you no ab faith ; sup¬ 
pose you no ab faith—you all go to hell and be damned. Now 
den, let me see if you ab charity. Here, you see, I come to 
save all your soul from hell-fire; and hell-fire dam hot, 1 can 
tell you. Here you all burn, like coal, till you turn white 
powder, and den burn on till you come black again; and so 
you go on, burn, bum, sometime white, 6ometimg^i:CMdi||i 
ebber and ebber. The debil neves allow Satigoree to cool 
tongue. No, no cocoa-nut milk—not a lilly drap of water; 
debil see you damned first. Suppose you ask, he. poke um fir^ 
and laugh. Well, den, ab you charity ? No, yout ab not. You, 
Quasbee, how you dare look me in the face ? You keep shop 
— you'sell egg—you sell yami—you sell pepper hot—but 
when you give to me ? £h! nebber/i so help me God. Sup¬ 
pose you no send—you? no ab charity, and you go to hell. 
You black Sambo," continuedah^ pointing to a man in a cor-^ 
ner, ab very fine boat, go j}ut all day, q^tch fly-fish, bri«g 
um back, fry um, and sell for money; but when you send to 
me ? not one little fish ebber find way to my mouth. WhaTT 
tell you ’bout Peter and ’pestles—all fishermen ; good men, 
give *way to poor. Sambo, you no ab charity; and *spose you 
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leaf^ you go to hell, and burn for ebber and ebber. £h ! so 
you will run away^ Massa Johnson," cried he out to anoth^T, 
who was edging to the door; but you no run away fAin/hell- 
fire; when debil catch you, he hold dam tight. You know 
you kill sheep &d goat ebery day. You send bell ring all 
'bout town for people to come buy ; but when you send to me? 
nebbeo, 'eept once, you give me Ully bit of libber. That not 
do> Massa Johnson; you no ab charity; and suppose you no 
send me ^dieep’s head to-morrow morning, dan. you libber, 
that's all. 1 seer many mojre, but I see um all very sorry, and 
dat they mean to sin no more, so dis time I let um off, and 
say nothing about it, because I know plenty of plantain and 
banana (pointing to one), and oranges and shaddock (pointing 
to another), and salt fish (pointing to a fourth), and ginger 
pop and spruce beer (pointing to « fifth), snd a straw hat 
(pointing to a sixth), and ebery ting else, come to my house to¬ 
morrow. So 1 say noiimore 'bout it; 1 see you all very soriy 
— you only forget. You all ab charity, and«ll ab faith; so 
now, my dear bredren, we go down on our knees, and thank 
God for all this, and more especially that 1 save all your souls 
from going to the debil, who run about Barbadoes like one 
roaring lion, seeking what he may lay hold off, and cram into 
his dam fiery jaw." 

That will do, Peter,” said O'Brien; " we have the cream 
of it, I think.^ • 

house, and walked down to the boat. Surely, 
O'Brien," said 1, ** this should nofrbe permitted?" 

He’s no worse than his neighbours," replied O'Brien, 
^ and perhaps does less harm. 1 admired the rascal's inge¬ 
nuity ; he gave his flock what, in Ireland, we should call a 
pretty broad hint." 

Yes, there was no mistaling him; but is he a licensed 
preacher ?" 

« Very litfie licence in his preachifig, I tajsifit; no, I sup* 
jpose he has had a oa//." ^ 

A call!-—wha| do you mean ? " 

1 mean that he wants to fiU his belly. Hungra is a eidl of 
nature, Peter." 

He seems to want a good many things, if we were to judge 
by his ^taloguB. whet a pity it is that these poor people aiv 
jl^ bettor instructed.** 
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That they never will ^iie, Peter, while there is, what may 
h^jealletl, free trade in religion.” 

speak like a Catholic, O'Brien." 

" I am one," replied he. And here our coj^versation^^ded, 
for we were close to the boat^ which was waiting for us on the 
beach. 

The next day a man.of-war brig arrived from Englandfhiing* 
ing letters for the squadron on the station. I had two from my 
sister EIlen,*which made me very uncomfortable# She stated, 
that my father had seen my uncle, j^ord Privifege, and had had 
high words with him ; indeed, as far as she could ascertain of 
the facts, my father had struck my uncle, and had been turned 
out of the house by the servants. That he had returned in a 
state of great excitement, and was very ill ever since. That 
there w|^ a gi;oat deal of talk in the neiglihouthood on the sub* 
ject—people generally highly bAming my father's conduct, 
3nd thinking that he was deranged in his intellect,—a suppo¬ 
sition very much encouraged by my uncle. She again expressed 
her hopes of my speedy return. 1 had now been absent nearly 
three years, and she had been so uncomfortable that she felt as 
if it had been at least ten. O’Brien also received a letter from 
Father M'Grath, -^yhich I shall lay before the reader. 

“ My dear Son, , , 

Long life, and all the blessings of aU the saints be upon 
you now and for evermore ! Amen. And may y«ifc^*5SvfW*Be* 
married, and may I dance at your wbdding, and may you never 
want children, and may they grow up as handsome as thq|r 
father and their mother (whoever she may hereafter be), and 
may you die of a good old age, and in the true faith, and be 
waked ^handsomely, as your own father was last Friday s'en* 
night, seeing as how he took it ihto his head to leave this world 
for a better. It was a very dacent fi(tiwal.procession, my dear 
Terence, and your father must ha^ been delighted to see him¬ 
self so well attinded. No mnn^ever made a more handsome 
corpse, considering how old; and thin, a|td haggard he had 
grown of late; and how grey his hair ^ad turned. He 
the nosegay^between his fingers, across his breast, as natural as 
life, and remindfd us all of the blessed saint, l^pe Gr^oryi 
who was called glory some hundred years before either you 
or I was horn. ^ 


a B 
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" Yotti: mother s quite comfortallie; and there she sits in the 
ould chair, rocking to and fro all day long, and never B|»eal^i>i'g 
a word to nobody, thinkiiij^ about heaven, 1 dare to say^; Which 
is Just what she t^ght to do, seeing that she stands a very pretty 
chance of going there in the course of a month or so. Divil a 
word has she ever said since your father^s departure, but then 
she wcfearned and yelled enough to last for seven years at the 
least. She screamed away all her senses any how, for she has 
done nothing since but cough, cough, and fumble at her pater¬ 
nosters,—^a very'blessed w%v to pass the remainder of her days, 
seeing that I expect her to drop every minute, like an over.rii3c 
eleepy pear. So don't think any more about her, ray son, for 
without you aro back in a jiffy, her body will be laid in con. 
secrated ground, and her happy, blessed soul in purgatory. Pax 
vobiscum* Ameh !«amen! «• , 

** And now having dispo^ of your father and your mother 
so much to your satisfsr^tion, I 'll just tell you that Ella's mo¬ 
ther died in the convent at Dieppe, but whether she kept her 
secret Or not I do not know; but this I'do know, that if she 
didn't relieve her soul by confession, she's damned to all eter* 
nity. Thanks be to God for all his mercies. Amen ! Ella 
Flanagan-is still alive, and, for a nun, is as well as can be ex¬ 
pected. 1 find that she knows nothing at all about the matter 
of the exciianging the genders of the babbies—only that her 
,^ ther w as on oath to Father'O'Toole, who ought to be hanged, 
draWI!]"Ufii* quartered, instead of those poor fellows whom die 
government called rebels, %at who were no more rebels than 
leather M'Grath himself, who'll uphold the Pretender, as they 
call our true Cadlolic king, as long as there's life in his body, 
or a drop of whiskey left in ould Ireland to drink his health 
wid.’—Talking about Father O'Toole puts me in mind that the 
bishop has not yet decided out little bit of a dispute, saying 
that he mnst take time toH;hink about it. Now considering that 
it's just three years since tH^ row took place, the old gentleman 
4n^ be a tery slow thinker, have found out by this time 
tkfkt 1 Was in the right, and that Fatlier O'Toole, the baste, is 
enough to be hanged. 

' ;^TOtir two married sisters are steady and diligent yonng 
having each made three children since you last saw 
'line boys, every mouther's son of them/with Megant 
^^dtoiu features, (and famous moufhs for taking in whole 
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potatoes, x»y me poweri[ but the offsets of the t^ee of the 
1/Briens begin to make a noise in the land, anyhow, as you 
woiAd 'say if you only heard them roaring for their bit of 
suppers. ^ ^ 

** And now, my dear son Jerenee, to the real purport of this 
letter, which is just to put to your souFs conscienoe, as a du¬ 
tiful son, whether you ought not to send me a small matter of 
money to save your poor father s soul from pain and angmsh 
— for it’s ho joke that being ia purgatory, 1 can tell you; 
and you wouldn’t care how soon, you were* tripped out of it 
yourself. I only wish you had but your little toe in it, and 
then you’d burn with impatience to have it out again. But 
you’re a dutiful son, so 1*11 say no more abou^ it — a nod’s as 
good as a wink to a blind horse. 

" \VJien your mother goes, which, witfc the blessing of Crod, 
will be in a very little while, seeihg that she has only to follow 
her senses, which are gone alr^dy, I’tt take upon myself to sell 
every thing, as wordly goods and chattels are of no use to dead 
people; and I have no doubt but, that what, with the furniture, 
and the two cows, and the pigs, and the crops in the ground, there 
will be enough to save her soul from the flames, and bury her 
dacently into the,bargain. However, as you are the heir-at- 
law, seeing that the property is all your own, 1 *11 keep a debtor 
and creditor account of the whole; and shoi^d there be any 
over. I’ll use it all out in masses, so as to send her up to 
heaven by express: and if there’s not sufflcient^i^kc• 
main where she is till you come* back and make up the de- 
flciency. In the meanwhile 1 am your loviug father iu the 
faith, URTaon l!d‘G*A^B.’* 


€HAPTE4t XII. 

GOOD SENSE IN SWINBURNE—NOjMAf^A BBRO TO HIS VALET DE CHAMBRB, 
OR A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY—O’rRIOT TAXES A STEF BrlrRA- 

TEOT-0*BRXEK PARTS WITH HIS FRlBKli^ AND PBTXr’s SKAR^I^O 

LONGER ts TUX ASCENDANT. 

O’Brjen was sorry for the de^ of Ifis father, but ho ootdd 
not feel as most people would donej^as his fathi^ h^ 
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tdnly never been ft faiher to him. He was sent to sea to be 
got rid of^ and ever since he had been there had been t{ie ^ief 
support of his faniil)r; his father was very fond of whisky, 
and not very fon^ of exertion. He was too proud of the true 
Milesian blood in his veins, to do any thing to support himself; 
but not too proud to live upon his son's hard-earned gains. 
For hi# mother O’Brien felt very much; she had always been 
kind and affectionate, and was very fond of him. Sailors, 
nowever, are so estranged fsom their families, when tliey have 
been long in thei/'professiop, and so accustomed to vicissitudes, 
that no grief for the loss of a relation lasts very long, and, in 
a week, O’Brien had recovered his usual^spirits, when a vessel 
brought us the Intelligence that a French squadron had been 
seen off St. Domingo. This put us all on the qui vive* 
O’Brien was 8ent'fot.»by tlie admiral, and ordered to hasten his 
brig for sea with all possib^b despatch, as he was to proceed 
with despatches to England forthwith. In three clays we were 
reported ready, received our orders, and at eight o'clock in the 
evening made sail from Carlisle Bay. 

** Well, Mr, Swinburne,” said I, how do you like your 
new situation?" 

Why, Mr, Simple, I like it well enough, and it’s not dis¬ 
agreeable to be an olheer, and sit in your own cabin; but still, 
1 ^eel that I sl^uld get on better, if I were in another ship. 
I’ve been hail-fellow well met with the ship’s company so 
13BJ?*^!STO"tT3an’t top the officer over <them, and we can’t get 
the duty done as smart as Fcould wish ; and then, at night, I 
find it very lonely, stuck up In my cabin like a parson’s clerk, 
and nobody to talk to; for the o^er warrants are particular, 
knd aay that I’m only acting, and may not be confirmed, so 
they hold aloof. I don’t much like being answerable for all 
that lot of gunpowder — it's qiieer stuff to handle." 

Very true, Swinburrtfe; but still, if there were no re¬ 
sponsibility, we should require no officers. You recollect that 
ypu are now provided for life,c»intl will have half^pay." 

^^Tbat ’fl what mikde me bite, Mr. Simple; 1 thought of the 
ol|^li{onMm, and how comfortable it wonld mike her in her old 
Mgti, and ao, d’ye see, 1 sacrificed myself." 

Honr'lbng have you been married, Swinburne?’’ 

Ever «inoe Chriatmas I wasn't goin|f ^ be hook'd 
fo I nibbled afore fi^k the bait. Had four yetfa* 
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trial of her firsts and find^g lhat she had plenty of ballast, I 
sailed her as my own. 

“•How do you mean by plenty of ballast ? ” 

“ 1 don’t mean, Mr. Simple, a broad how^and aquale bulk. 
You know very well that if 9 vessel has not ballast, she’s hot. 
tom up in no time. Now, what keeps a woman stiff under 
her canvass is her modesty.” • 

ft Very true, Swinburne; but it's a rare commodity on the 
beach.” * • 

“And why, Mr.Simple.^ hec^se Iiquo/*is more valued. 
Many a good man has found it to be bis bane; and as for a 
woman, when once she takes to it, she's like a ship without a 
^ rudder, and goes right before the wind to the^evil. Not that 
1 think a man ought not to take a nor-wester or two, when he 
can get^them** Rum was not given by fiocTAlmighty only to 
make the niggers dance, but to nfkke all our hearts glad ; nei¬ 
ther do 1 see why a woman is to sttmd out neither; what's 
good for Jack can't hurt Poll; only there is a medium, as 
they say, in all things, and half-and-half is quite strong 
enough." 

“ 1 slmuld think it was," replied I, laughing. 

But don’t he Jetting me prevent you from keeping a look¬ 
out, Mr. Simple. — You Hoskins, you're half a point off the 
wind. Luff you may. •>— I think, Mr. Simply, that Capts^n 
O’Brien didn’t pick out the bast man, when he made Tom 
Alsop a quarter-master in ray place." 

** Why, he is a yery steady, gofld man, Swinburne." 

Yes, so he is; but he has natural defects, which shoul^’t 
be overlooked. I doubt if he can see so far as the head of the 
mainsail.” 

I, was not aware of that." 

“ No, but I was. Alsop wabts to sarve out hU time for his 
pension, and when he has sarved, ydu see if, when the surgeons 
examine him, they dob't invalid* him, as blind as a bat. I 
should like to have him as gflnmer's mate, and that's just wiult 
he’s fit for. But, Mr. Siai'^ile, 1 think twe idiall have some 
bad weadier. The moon looks greasj, and the stars 
snufHng. 'You'll have two reefs in the topsails afore morning* 
There's five bdls striking. Now I '11 turn in ; if 1 didn't 
keep half the first, and half thaffnoming watch, I shouldn't 
sleep all the night I miss regulaa watch very tn||<^, 
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Mr. Simple habit’s every thing^ and I don’t much fancy 
a standing bed-place, it’s so largCj and I feel so cold of iny 
sides. Nothing like a hammock, after aU. Good nighf, Mr. 
Simplb.” ^ 

" Good sight, Swinburne." , 

Our orders were to proceed with all poes^le despatch ; and 
O’Britn carried on day and night, generally remaining up 
himself till one ot two o’clock in the morning. We had very 
favourable weather, and in.a little more than a mohth we passed 
the Lizard. Tl!c wind b^ng fair, we passed Plymouth, ran 
up Channel, and andiored at Spithead. 

After calling upon the admiral, O’Brien set off for town 
with his despatches, and left me in command of the ship. In, 
three days, I received a letter from him, informing me that 
he bad seen the Lord, who had asked hhn a gi^at many 
questions concerning the staliion he had quitted ; that he had 
tdso complimented O'Brien on his services. ** On that hint ! 
spake,” continued O’Brien; I ventured to insinuate to his 


lordship, that I hail hoped that 1 had earned my promotion ; 
and as there is nothing like quartering on the enemy, 1 ob¬ 
served that I had not applied to Lord Privilege, as I consi¬ 
dered my services would have been sufFident, without any 
application on his part. His lordship returned a very gracious 
apswer; said that my Lord Privilege was a great ally of his, and 
very fri endly to the government; and inquired when I was 
^8THg*WrsR»him, I replied, that I certainly should not pay 
my respects to his lordshiff at preseift, unlqss there was occasion 
for it, as I must take a more favourable opportunity. So I 
h^e that good may come from die great lord's error, which of 
course I shall not correct, as I feel I deserve my promotion 
— and you know, Peter, if you can’t gain it by Aoc/r, you 
must by crook.’’ He then concluded his letter; but there was 
a postscript as fdlows: 

Wish me joy, my dea/ Peter, i. have this moment re- 
Oglted a letter the pii^tfi secretary, to say that I am 
y>o«A»f, and i^pointeCt to the Semiramis frigate, about to set sail 
£»t Indieiu {^e is all ready to start; and now I 
.'hfy to get you widi me, of which I have no doubt; as, 
her officera have been long appointed, jdierc will be 
difellty of success, wi^,i mention ymm relation^ip to 
Privilq^, and while they remaindn errbr as to his taking 
p^interest in my behalf/* 
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1 sincerely rejoiced at O'ferien's good fortune. His pro- 
motion I had considered certain, as his services had en¬ 
titled *hixn to it; but the command of so fine a frigate must 
have been given upon the supposition that it would be i^ee- 
able to my uncle, who was not only a prime supporter, but a 
very useful member of the ^ary government. I could not 
help laughing to myself, at the idea of O’Brien obtainii^ his 
wishes from the influence of a person who, probably, detested 
him as muclf as one man could (^test another; and 1 im¬ 
patiently waited for O’Brien’s next^letter, b)» which I hoped 
to And myself appointed to the Seroiramis; but a sad contra 
temps took place. • 

• O Brien did not write; but came down two dgys afterwards, 
hastened on board the Semiramis, read his commission, and 
assumed ^e coirnnand before even he hacj^sean me : he then 
sent his gig on board of the Rattlefiiiake, to desire me to come 
to him directly. 1 did so, and we weiyt down into the cabin 
of the frigate. Peter,” said he, 1 was obliged to hasten 
down and read myself captain of this ship, as 1 am in fear 
that things are not going on well. 1 had called to pay my 
respects at the Admiralty, previous to joining, and was kick, 
ing my heels in th« waiting-room, when who should walk up 
the passage, as if he were a captain on his own quarter-deck, 
but your uncle. Lord Privilege. His eye met mine — he. 
recog[iised me immediately — and, if it did not flash Are, ft 
did something very like k. He asked a few quesi^ic-Wvi 
of the porters, and jyas giving his^card, when my name was 
called for. 1 passed him, and up I went to the First Lord, 
thanked him for the frigate; and having received a grSkt 
many compliments upon my exertions on the West India 
station,«made my bow, and retired. 1 had intended to have 
requested your appointment, but I knew that your name 
would bring up Lord Privilege’s; aifd, moreover, your unde’s 
card was brought up and laid u|>on the table while 1 was 
sitting ^ere. The First LoAl,4[ presume, thought that hij 
lordshijl was come to thank Kim for his kibdness to me, wkidi 
only ma^e him more civil. 1 made my, bow, and went dttyn . 
when I met the eye of Lord Privil^e, who looked daggers at 
roe as he walked up stairs — for, of course, be was admitted 
immediately after my audiencej^as flnished. Instead of 
waiting to hear the re^lt of tlie explanation^ X todt a 
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chaise^ and have come down berC as fast as four horses can 
bring me, and have read myself in — for, Peter, I feel sure, 
that if not on board, my commission will be cancelled / and I 
know that if once in command, as 1 am now, 1 can call for a 
court-martiid, io clear my character if I am superseded. I 
know that the Admiralty can do any thing , but still they will 
be caj^tious in departing from the rules of the service, to please 
even Lord Privilege. 1 looked up at the sky as soon as I left 
the Admirdty portico, aivi was glad to see thkt the weather 
was so thick, aad the telepaph not at work, or I might have 
been too late. Now X ’ll go on shore, and refiort myself to the 
admiral, as having taken the command of the Semiramis.’* 
O’Brien w^t on shore to report himself, was well received 
by the admiral, who informed him, that if he had any arrange¬ 
ments to make, <he,^uld not be too soon, as he shoqjd not be 
surprised if his sailing ortlers came down the next morning. 
This was very annoyi|ig, as I could not see how 1 should be 
able to join O'Brien’s ship, even if I could effect an exchange, 
in so short a time. J therefore hastened on board of the 


Semirarais, and applied to the officers to know if any of them 
were willing to exchange into the Rattlesnake; but, although 
they did not much like going to the £as1^ Indies, they would 
not exchange into a brig, and 1 returned disappointed. 

The next morning, the admiral sent for O’Brien, and toid 
him confidentially, for he wjis the same admiral who had re- 
waiiiiiU^’Jgllil^n when he escaped from, prison with me, and was 
very kind to him, that there was some hUch about his having 
the Seiniramis, and that orders had come down to pay her ofl^ 
aK standing, and examine her bottom, if Captain O'Brien had 
not joined her. 

Do you understand what this means } " said the {)4ti^ii’al, 
who was anxious to know thet^reason. 


O'Brien answered frankly, tliat Lord Privilege, by whose 
interest he had obtained hi& former cbmmand, was displeased 
with hijpa; and, that as he i^w him go up to the B^rst Lord 
;his own audie^tce, be had no doubt but that his. lordship 
said something to his disadvantage, as he was a very vin- 
piliLve man. ° ^ ^ 

** WeU/* said the admiral, it s lucky that you have taken 
the cotmnaiid^ as can^t well displace yen, W send her 
without a |urvey, upon ^our representation,** 
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And so it proved; the first Lord^ when he found that 
O'Brien had joined, took no further steps, but allowed the 
frigate ^ proceed to her intended destination. But all chance 
of my sailing with him was done away, and now, for the^rst 
time, 1 had to part with O’Brien. 1 remained'with him the 
whole time that 1 could be spared from my duties. O'Brien 
was very much annoyed, but tliere was no help. N#ver 
mind, Peter,” said he, “ I've been thinking that perhaps it’s 
all for the best. You will see morejof the world, and be no 
longer in leading-strings. You are now a fine ;nan grown up, 
big enough and ugly enough, as they say, to take care of your, 
self. We shall meet again ; and if we don’t, why then God 
b^ss you, my boy, and don’t forget O’Brien.” ^ 

Three days afterwards, O’Brien’s orders came down. I ac¬ 
companied him orwboard ; and it was not mitH the ship was 
under wei|^, and running towards the ladles with a* fair 
wiidd, that I shook hands with him, and^hoved off. Parting 
with O’Brien was a heavy blow to me; but 1 little knew how 
much 1 w'as to suffer before I saw him again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I AM ri.EASEl} WITH MV NEW CAFTAIK -j- OBTAIN LEAVE CO HOME—-* 
FlNJWVlY FATHER AFFUrTEl) WITH A VERV STRANGE HISEASE. — 
PROVE BITSELF A VERV GOOD DOCTOR, ALTHOUGH THE riMbHDER AL¬ 
WAYS BREAKS OUT IN %FHESH*FLACE. * 

The day after O’Brien bad sailed for the East Indies, the doclP^ 
yard men came on board to survey the brig, and she was found 
so defectjve, as to be ordered into dock. I had received letters 
from iny sister, who was oveijoyed at the intelligence of ray 
safe return, and the anticipation of seeing me. The accounts 
of my father were, howtfFer, very tinsatisfactory. My sister 
wrote, that disappointment and«ai|^iety had had such an effect 
upon him that be was deranged in his inbfUects. Our ni|W * 
captain came down to join us. He was a very young man, and 
had never before commanded a ship. His character as lieV^ 
tenant was well known, and not very satisfactory, being that of 
a harsh, unpleasant officer; but, aa he had never b^n firtg 
lieutenant, it was impossible to s&j^hat he^might prove wbeit 
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in command ^ a ship. Still w^were a little anxious about it^ 
and severely regretted the loss of O’Brien. 

He came on board the hulk to which the ship's comf&ny had 
been turned over^ and read hi;; commission. He proved to be 
all afFability, condescension, and good-nature. To me, he was 
particularly polite, stating that he should not interfere with me 
in carrying on the duty, as I must be so well acquainted with 
the ship’s company. We thought that those who gave ‘us the 
information must have ^beeii prejudiced or ihistaken in his 
character. During the Italf hour that he remaine<l on board, 
1 stated, that now tliat tne brig was in dock, I should like very 
much to have an opportunity of seeing my friends, if he would 
sanction my jeisking for leave. 

To this he cheerfully consented, adding, that he would ex¬ 
tend it upon his^wii responsibility. Mydctter jo the Ad¬ 
miralty was therefore A)rwarded through him, and was 
answered in the afEmative. The day afterwards, 1 set oft* by 
the coach, and once more embraced my dear sister. 

After the first congratulations were'over, I inquired about 
my father ; she replied, that he was so wild that nobody could 
manage him. That he was melancholy and irritable at the 
same time, and was certainly deranged, fancying himself to be 
made of various substances, or to be in a certain trade or capa¬ 
city. That he generally remained in this way four or five 
‘ days, when lie went to bed ^ and slept for twenty-four hqurs, or 
awoke with some new*strange imagination in his 
head. His language wa$t violent/but t^at, in other respects, 
he seemed to be more afraid of other people, than inclined to 
be mischievous; and that every day he was getting more strange 
and ridiculous. He had now just risen from one of his long 
naps, and was in his study ; that before he had fallenrasleep he 
had fancied himself to be carpenter, and had sawed and 
chopped up several artit^s of furniture in the house. 

1 quitted my sister to We my father, whom I found in his 
^ easy-dllalr. 1 was much shrieked at his appearance. He was 
and haggard,^lus eye was wild, and he remained with his 
.n^th‘constantly open. A side nurse, who had been hired by 
itty suter, waa standing by him. 

Pidi, pish, pish, pish cried my father; what can you, 
A stupid woman, know^tot my inside ^ I tejU you the gas 
is^ ^nerating fast, and even how 1 cap hardly keep on my 
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I*m lifting ~lifting now; arM if you don’t tie me down with 
cordsj 1 shall go up like a balloon.” 

Indeed^ sir,” replied the woman, ** it’s only the wind in 
your stomach. You’ll break it off directly.” • ^ 

“ It’s inflammable gas, you old hecate!--»I know it is* 
Tell me, will you get a cord, or^ will you not ? Hah! who’s 
that — Peter ? Why you've dropped from the clouds, just in 
time to see me mount up to them.” * 

I hope you fed yourself better, sir,” said I. 

I feel myself a great deal lightfer every i^inute. Get a 
cord, Peter, and tie me to the leg of the table.” 

I tried to persuade him that he was under a mistake; but 
it was useless. He became excessively violent, and said 1 
wished him in heaven. As I had heard that itivas better to 
humour people aiflicted with hypoeliondriacisjn, which was 
evidently the disease under which n^y fathei^ laboured, 1 tried 
th^t method. It appears to me, sir,” said I, that if we 
could remove the gas every ten minutes* it would be a very 
good i»lan.” 

Yes — but how ? ” replied he, shaking his head mourn¬ 
fully. 

** Why, with a syringe, sir,” said I; which will, if empty, 
of course draw out the gas, when inserted into your mouth.” 

My dear Peter, you have saved my life," replied my fa¬ 
ther ; *4 be quick, though, or 1 shall go up, right* through the. 

Fortunately, there was aq instrument of that de»ctiption in 
the house. I applieil*it to his mouth, drew up the piston, and 
then ejected the air, and re-applied it. In two minutes he 
nounced himself better, and I left the old nurse hard at work, 
and my father very considerably pacifled. 1 returned to my 
sister, to whom 1 recounted what had passed ; but it was no 
source of mirth to us, although, had Jt happened to an Indif¬ 
ferent person, 1 miglit haive been aq^used. The idea of leaving 
her, as I must soon do —having only a fortnight's leave — to 
be worried by my father’s unfar^nate malady, was very dis.. 
tressing. But we entered into a long conversation, in which I 
recounted the adventures that had taken qtlace since I ha<Uaft 
her, and for the time forgot Our source of annoyance and re¬ 
gret. For three days my father insisted upon the old woman 
pumping the gas out of his body ^fter that, he again fell into 
one of his sound sleeps, which lasted nearly thirty hours. 
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When he arose, I went agai|i to see him. ii was eight 
o*dock in the evening, and I entered with a candle. Take 
it away — quick, take it awj^y ; put it out carefully.*'« 

" THiy, what's the matter, sir ?" 

** Don't come near me, if you love me; don’t come near me. 
Put it out, I say— put it out.*' 

I obeyed his orders, and then asked him the reason. Rea¬ 
son *” said he, now that we were in the dark; “ can’t you sec?” 

Nt', father ; 1 can see nothing in the dark.” 

Well, thqji, Peter, I'm a magazine, full of gunpowder; 
the least spark in the w<rld, and I am blown up. Consider 
die danger. You sut-ely would not be the destruction of your 
father, Peter;” and the poor old gentleman burst into tears, 
and wept lik^ a child. 

I knew tl)atjt was in vain to reason witl^iim, My dear 
father,” said I, ‘•'on boa(fi ship, when there is an^T danger of 
this kind, we always^oat the magazine. Now, if you were to 
drink a good deal of water, the powder would he spoiled, and 
there would be no danger.” , 

My father was satisfied with my proposal, and drank a 
tumbler of water every half-hour, which the old nurse was 
obliged to supply as fast as he called for it; and this hatiafied 
him for three or four days, and I was a^ain left to the com¬ 
pany of my dear Ellen, when my father again fell into his 
•stupor, and rnre wondered what would be his next fancy. 1 
summoned by tfie nurse^ and found my po6*'iather 
lying in and breathjpg in a v^ry strange manner. 

“ What is the matter, my dear sir ?"*inquired J. 

“ Why, don't you see what is the matter ? How is a poor 
little infant, just born, to live, unless its mother is near to suckle 
it, and take care of it ? ” 

" Indeed, dr, do you meay to say that you are jusl bom ? ” 
** To be sure I do. J’m dying for the breast." 

This was almost too i^bsurd; but I gravely observed, 
" That it was all very tiue, bqt unfortunately his mother had 
*died in chiid-bifth^ and tharthe only remedy was to bring him 
up* by hand." 

agreed iridt me. 1 desired the nurse to make some gruek 
^ilh brandy; and feed him; which she did, and he took the 
Igmel jujst as if he were *^hy. 

Thi^ fit luted about six ila^s; for he went to sleep, because 

#• *•'* • V 
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a t^aby alwilys slept much ; and I was in hopes it would last 
much longer : but he again went off into his lethargic fit^ and 
after a^long sleep awoke with a new fancy. My time had 
nearly expired, and I had written to my new captain, re<^est- 
ing an extension of leave, but I received an answer stating 
that it could not be granted, and requesting me to join the brig 
immediately. 

1 was rather surprised at this, but of course was compelled 
to obey ; and, ^embracing my dear sister once more, set off for 
Portsmouth. I advised her to' humour my father, and this 
advice she followed; but his fancies jarere such,"occasionally, as 
would have puzzled the most inventive genius to combat, or to 
find the remedy which fie might acknowledge to be requisite. 
His health became certainly worse and worse, aAd his consti- 
tution was evidently destroyed by a slow, undermining, bodily 
and mentill fever," The situation gf my f.dor sister was very 
distressing ; and 1 must say that 1 quitted her with melancholy 
forebodings. * 

1 ought here to observe, that I received all my prize-money, 
amounting to 1560/., a large sum for a lieutenant. I put it 
into the funtls, and gave a power of attorney to Ellen, request, 
ing her to use it as her own. We consulted as to what she 
should do if my father should die, and agreed that all his debts, 
which we knew to amount to three or four hundred pounds, 
should be paid, and that she should manage how she could upo& 
whatnaas left of my father’s property, and the interest of my^ 
prize-money. ' ^ ^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WK RECKIVE OCR SAIUMG Or\>KRS, AND AkURRS OF EVERY DESCRimOK'^ 
A QOAHTXR'DECK CONVERSATIONLISTENERS NEVER HEAR ANT ClOOll 
OF THEMSELVES. 

When I ar^ved at Portsmouth, 1 reported myself to thetop- 
tain, who lived at the hotel. 1 was ushered into his room to 
wait for him, as he was dressing to dine with the admiral. My 
eyes naturally turned to what ja^^on the table, merely from 
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the fSeeling which one has to paps awa^r the tim^ not from 
curiosity ; and I was much surprised to see a pile of letters^ 
the uppermost of which was franked by Lord Privilege.^ This^ 
howqyer, might be merely accidental; but my curiosity was 
excited, and Idifted up the letter, and found that the second, 
the third, and indeed at least ten of them were fi’anked by my 
uncle. I could not imagine how there could be any intimacy 
betw^n him and my uncle, and was reflecting upon it when 
Captain Hawkins, for that was his name, ent^d the room. 
He was very kj^d and cfvil, apologized for not being able to 
extend my leave, which, he said, was because he had consulted 
the admiral, who would not sanction the absence of the first 
lieutenant, and had very peremptorily* desired he would recall 
me imme(l|||itAy. 1 was satisfied : he shook my hand, and we 
parted. On my arrival on board the hulk, for the brig was still 
in dock, I was waftnly reciiived by my messmates, •'fhey told 
me that the captain had, generally speaking, been very civil, 
but that, occasionally/ the marks of the cloven foot appeared. 

“ Webster,” said 1 to the second lieutenant, do you know 
any thing about his family, or connections ? ” ^ 

^Mt is a question I have asked of those who have sailed 
with him, and they all say that he never speaks of his own 
family, but very often boasts of his intimacy with the nobility. 
Some say that he is a b^e-blow of some great man.” 

« 1 refleotet^ very much upon this, and connecting it with the 
^jli^ous franks of Lord Privilege, which I saw on th 
liacnmy m*T%ivings; but^then I kneV that I could do my duty, 
and had no reason to fear any man. k resolved, in my own 
w’nd, to be very correct, and put it out of the power of any 
one to lay hold of me, and then dismissed the subject. The 
brig was repaired and out of dock, and for some days I was 
very busy getting her ready ^for sea. I never quitted'her; in 
fact, 1 had no wish. I never had any taste for bad company 
and midnight orgies, anti j, had no acquaintance with the re¬ 
spectable portion of the inhabitants of Portsmouth. At last 
"the sblp^B company were retffoved into the brig: we went out 
of* bornour, and anchored at Spithead. 

Hawkins same on h^rd and gave me m order-book 
Mr. Simple, 1 have a great objection to written orders, 
<»ffHdder that the artides of war are quite sn^dent to 
any ship. Still, a captain is in a tery respcmsible 
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situation^ %nd if any accidfi^it occurs he is held, amenable. I 
therefore have framed a few orders of rny own for the interior 
discijiline^of the vessel, which may probably save me harmless, 
in case of being hauled omr the coale; but not with any wish 
that they should interfere with the comforts of the officers, only 
to guard against any mischaiice, of which the onua may fall 
upon myself." 

I received the order-book, and the captain ^ent ashore. 
M^hen 1 vren^ down into the gun-room, to look through it, I 
at once perceived that if rigidly conformed to, every officer in 
the ship would be rendered uncojkifortable; and if not con¬ 
formed to, I should be the party that was answerable. I showed 
it to M'^ebster, who agreed with me, and gave it as his opinion 
•that the captain's good-nature and amiability ■<vei4 all a blind, 
and that he was intending to lay hold of us^s soon as it was 
in liis po'X'er. I therefore called <^11 the^Cfficers together, and 
t»ld them my opinion. Webster supported me, and it was 
unanimously agreed that the orders should be obeyed, although 
not without renvonstr^nce. 

The major part of the orders, however, only referred to the 
time that the brig was in harbour; and, as we were about to 
proceed to sea, it was hardly worth while saying anything at 
present. TJje orddirs for the sailing of the brig came down, 
and by the same post I received a letter from my sister Ellen, 
stating that they had heard from Captain Fielding, who had 
ihiiu53#iately written (o Bombay,*where the regiment was sta# 
tioned, and had received tyi answer^ informing b7m that tliere 
was no married inarPin the regiment of the name of Sullivan, 
and no woman who had followed that regiment of that nacte* 
This at<>once put an end to all our researches after the wet- 
nurse, who had been confined in my uncle's house. Where 
she had l)een sent, it was of course impossible to say; but X 
gave up all chance of discovering ngy uncle’s treachery ; and, 
as I thought of Celeste,%sighed at g;he little hope 1 had of ever 
being united to her. 1 wrote^a long letter to O’Brien, and tlie 
next day we sailed for our stadotl in the IJorth Sea. , • 

The captain added a night order-book to the other, and 4nt 
it up ever> evening, to be returned in the morning, widl^lhe 
signature of every officer of the night watches. He also re. 
quired all our signatures to his general order-book, that we 
might not say we had not read them. 1 had the first watoh^ 
when Swinburne came ’sp to me. 
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' Well, Mr. Simple, I do not tfeink we have macil much by 
our exchange of captains; and 1 have a shrewd suspicion we 
shall have squalls ere long.’* • • 

must not jutlge too hastily, Swinburne,” replied I. 

" No, no ’—•! don’t say that v. e should ; but still, one must 
go a little by looks in the wofld, and I’m sure his looks 
wouldn’t help him much. He’s just like a winter’s day, short 
and Arty; ^d he walks the deck as if plank were not good 
enough for nis feet. Mr. Williams says, he looks as if he 
were * big witl^the fate of Cato and of Rome:’ what that 
means, I don’t know — s«ifne joko, I suppose, for the young¬ 
sters are always joking., Were you qver up the Baltic, Mr. 
Simple ? Now I think of it, 1 know you never were. I ’vc 
seen some tighf work up there wilh the gun-boats ; and so wc* 
should now, with Caj>tain O'Brien ; but as f<jf this little man, 
I've an idea twill l5e inore^alk than work,” * 

“ You appear to have taken a great dislike to the captaiil, 
Swinburne. I do not know w'hether, as first lieutenant, 1 
ought to listen to you. 

“ It's because you’re first lieutenant that J tell it you, Mr. 
Simple, I never was mistaken, in the main, of an officer’s 
character, when I could look him in the face, and hoar him 
talk for half-an-lioiir ; and I came up on*purpose to put you 
on your guard; for I feel convinced, that towards you he 
means mischi(?f. AVhat does he mean by having the greasy- 
ijtced^rgeant of marines iu his cab^n for half-an-houf*’^^e?^ 
morning ? ^fe'is rep{)rts ^ master, of arms ought to come 
through you, as first lieutenant; but he*means him as a spy 
up«n all, and upon you iu particular. The fellow has begun 
to give himself airs already, and speaks to the young gentle¬ 
men as if they wrere beneath him. 1 thought you mi^ht not 
know it, Mr. Simple, so I thoi^ht it right to tell you.” 

** I am much obliged.^to you, Swinburne, for your good 
wislies ; but 1 can do my duty, and why should 1 fear any- 
thing? , 

* A man may do^lus duty Mr. Simple ; but if a captain is 
dete:rmi‘ned to ruin him, he has the power. I have been longer 
ip service than yoit have, and have been'wide awake: only 
be .{saneful of one thing, Mr. Simple ; I beg your paldon for 

in no cas(iIose your temper,” 
that,_Swii^ replied I. 
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“ It’s Very easy to say |no fear of that/ Mr. Simple: hut 
recollect you have not yet had your temper tried as some 
officers h^ve. You have always been treated like a gentleman ; 
hut should you find yourself treated otherwiscj you have too 
good blood in your veins not to speak—!• am sure of that. 
1 ’ve seen officers insulted anti irritated, till no angel could prut 
up with the treatment — and then for an unguarded word, 
which they would have been swaf/s- not to have madd*use of, 
sent out of tiie service to the devil.” 

“ But you forget, Swinburne, that the wticles of war are 
made for the captain as ivcll asisfor every Dody else in the 
shin.'* 

I know that; but still, at court martials captains make 
* a great distinction between what a superior ss/fs to an inferior, 
and what an inj^rior says to a superior.” ^ 

Trffe/’ replied I, quoting Sijfakspcarffe; 

‘ That *« in the captain but a choleric word, 
ill tile bultlicr is rank lAispheniy.*" 

Exactly my meiiiiing—I rather think,” said Swinburne, 
** if a cajitain calls you no gentleman, you mus’n’t say the 
same to him.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied I ; “ hut I can demand a court 
martial.” 

“ Yes ; and it will be granted; but what do you gain by 
Jhai ? It's like beating against a heavy gale and a lee tide^ 
^iWll?&nd to one if you, fetch your port; and i*f> you do, yftur 
vessel is strained to piect^, sails w^rn as thin af a newspaper, 
and rigging, chafefi half through, wanting fresh serving: no 
orders for a refit, and laid up in ordinary for the rest ojMyour 
life. No, no, Mr. Simple; the best plan is to grin, and bear 
it, and keep a sharp look-out; for depend upon it, Mr. Simple, 
in ^the best ship’s company the world, a spy captain will 
always find spy followers.” ^ 

Do you refer that observation to me, Mr. Swinburne ? ” 
said a voice from under tije^bulwark. I started round, and 
found the captain, who had crept upon«deck, unperccived •by 
us, during our conversation. 

Swinburne made no reply; hut touched his hat, ant!t%alked 
over to leeward. 

I presume, Mr Simple,” R%j[d the captain, turning to me 
' that you consider yourself justified in finding fault, an( 

• c 0 2 * ^ 
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abusing your captain^ to an infeifor officer, on his "Majesty’s 
quarter-deck." 

If you heard the previous conversation, sir," rephed I, 

you must be aware that we were speaking generally about 
court martials. I do not imagine that 1 have been guilty of 
any impropriety in conversing wiJi an officer upon points con¬ 
nected with the service.” 

“ You n can then to assert, sir, that the gunner did not refer 
to me when he said the words, * spy captain.’ ” 

1 acknowledge, sir, that as you weie listening unpcrceived, 
the term might appear to rdfer to you; but the gunner had no 
idea, at the time, that you were listening. His observation 
w^as, that a spy captain would always find spy followers. 
This 1 take to be a general observation; and 1 am sorry tliat 
you think otherwise." 

" Very well, Mr, feimplej’t.said Captain Hawkins—and he 
walked down the companion ladder into his cabin. 

“ Now a’n't it odd, Mr. Simple, that I sKould come up with 
the intention of being of service to you, end yet get you into 
such a scrape ? However, perhaps, it is all for the best; 
open war is preferable to watching in the dark, and stabbing 
in the back. He never meant to have shown his colours . but 
I hit him so hard, that he forgot himself.” " 

I suspect that to be the case, Swinburne; but I think, 
that you had better not talk any more with me to-night.” 

VVish I hadn’t talked quite so much, as things have fSiFRed 
out,” replLed*^vinburne. Good night, sir." 

I reflected upon what had passed, and Telt convinced that 
Swiehurne was right in saying that it was better this had oc¬ 
curred than otherwise. 1 npw knew the ground which I stood 
upon ; and forewarned, was being forearmed. 


CHAPTJBR XV. 

• 4 

WE XtfcOONTXa A DDTCB BRIO OF WAX — CAVTAIIT HAWKINS VS&T CON- 
TCSS2QATIVX NXAa TUX OAFSTAN—IIAAD KNOCKS| AND NO THANKS 
KOa XT—-who’s AFEAID?— men will TAI.K-»THX BBIG GOES ABOUT 
ON THK WaONO TACK. 

At dayli|;ht the next momibg we were off the Ta«el, and 
‘'ee'the low sand-hills ; but we scarcely made them 
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outj when the fog in the|offing cleared up, and we made a 
strange vessel. The hands were turned up, and all sail made 
in clAse. We made her out to be a brig of war ; and as she 
altered her course considerably, we had an idea that alie was 
an enemy. We made the private signal, "which was un¬ 
answered, and we cleared ilr action ; the brig making all sail 
on the starboard tack, and we following her — she hearing 
about two miles on our weather-bow. The breeze was not 
stj'ady ; at dne time the brig was^ staggering under her top¬ 
gallant sails, while we had our royals set > at another, we 
would have hands by the top-gallanf sheets and topsail halyards,- 
while she expanded svery stitch of canvass. On the whole, 
^ however, in an hour we had ncare<l about h^f a mile. Our 
men were all at their quarters, happy^to be so soon at their old 
work. Jheir jackets and hats were thrown off, ^ bandana 
handerchief tied round their hea4s, antfanother. or else their 
Tdack silk handkerchiefs, tied round tlj^eir waists. Every gun 
was ready, everything was in its place, and every soul, i was 
going to say, was ansious fur the set-to; but 1 rather think I 
must not include the captain, who from the commencement, 
showed no signs of pleasure, and any thing but presence of 
mind. When we^first chased the vessel, it was reported that 
it was a merchantman ; and it was not until we had broad 
daylight, that we discoveretl her to he a man-of-war. There 
thing to he said in his favour—he haiX never been In 
action in his life. . * 

The breeze now fell light, and *ve were both with our sails 
set, when a thick fog obscured her from our sight. The fog 
rolled on till we met it, and then we could not see ten^'jptrds 
from the brig. 'I’his was a source of great mortification, as we 
had eyery chance of losing her. Fortunately, the wind was 
settling down fast into a calna, and about twelve o'clock, the 
sails flapped against the mast. 1 doeported twelve o’clock, and 
asked the captain whether we shluld pipe to dinner. 

'' Not yet,” replied he, will put her head about” 

Go about sir ? ” repKed l,*with surprise. , * 

Yes,” said he; '' l*m convinced that the chase is on the 
other taclf at this moment; and if wh do not, we sffif' lose 
her.” 

If she goes about, sir,” said I, she must get among the 
sands, and we shall be sure oS her.” ^ 

" * 00 3 
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'' Sir/* replied he, when 1 dfsk your advice> you will be 
pleased to give it. I command this vessel.” 

1 touched my hat, and turned the hands up about shi|/, con¬ 
vinced' that the^captain wished to avoid the action, as the only 
chance of escape for the brig, ws|s her keeping her wind in the 
tack she was on. ^ 

"'JBout ship—*bout ship!" cried the men. “ What the 
hell are we going about for inquired they of one another, as 
they came up the ladder. „ 

“ Silence thcie, fore an(J aft!” cried I. ** Captain Haw¬ 
kins, I do not think we can get her round, unless wc wear— 
the wind is very light.” *■ 

** Then wear ship, Mr. Simple,” 

There are times whe^^ grumbling and discontent among the 
seamen is.so particip''ted by the officers, althuogh they do not 
show it, that the expressions made use of are passed unheeded. 
Such was the case at pre.'«nt. The officers looked at each other, 
and said nothing; but the men were unguarded in their ex¬ 
pressions. The brig wore gradually round; and when the men 
were bracing up the yards, sharp on the other tack, instead of 
the Hurrah!" and Down with the mark,” they fell back 
with a groan. 

“ Brace up those yards in silence there,” said I to the men, 
which was all J could say. 

The ropes were coiled down, and we piped to dinner . T t>o 
c^ifain, who ^ntinued on deck, could -not fail to hear the dis. 
contented expressions which* occasionally were made use of on 
the lower deck. He made no observation, but occasionally 
loolced over the side, to see whether the brig went through the 
water. This she did slowly for about ten minutes, when it 
fell a perfect calm—so that, to use a common phrase, he gained 
little by his motion. About half past one, a dight breeze from 
tlie opposite quarter sprun^^, up—we turned round to it—it 
increased—the fog blew awaj^, and, in a quarter of an hour 
the chase was again visible, novr upon our lee beam. The men 
gayeihree cheers. ^ 

§fknce there, fore^ and aft,” cried the captain angrily. 

** Mr, Simple, is diis the way that the ship’s company have 
been disciplined under their late commander, to halloo and 
hiawl whenever they think proper?” 

1irritated at any refiectioh upon O’Brien, and I replied. 
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** Yes, sir; they have V)ecn iilwaya accustomed to express their 
joy at the prospect of LMigaging the enemy.” ^ 

“ Very well, Mr. Simple,” replied he. 

“ IIow are we to put her head ” inquired the master..touch- 
ing his hat: " for the chase } ” • 

“ Of course,” replied the Captain, who then descended into 
his cabin. 

'' Come, my lads,” said Swinburne, as soon as the captain 
was below, I have been going round, and I find that your 
pets are all in good fighting order. * I promise ye, you sha’ri’t 
wait for powder. TJiey'll find th&t the Rattlesnake can bile 
devilish hard yet, I ejyiect.” 

“ Ay, and without its headj too,” replied one of the men, 
who was the Joe Miller of the brig. 

The chase, pi^vceiving that she could no| escape—'for we 
were coining up with her, hand o.vcr hatfd, now shortened sail 
Ibr action, hoisting Dutch colours. 

(Captain Hawkins again made his appearance on the quarter* 
deck, when wc were within half a mile of her. 

“ Are wc to run alongside of her, or how } '* inquired I. 

“ Mr. Simple, I command her,” replied he, and want no 
interference whatever.” 

“ Very well, sirt” replied I, and I walked to the gangway. 

‘‘ Mr. Thompson,” cried the captain, who appeared to ha’i'e 
screwed up his courage to the right pitch, and had now taketi 
lTfS*XW!fftion for a moment on one of tlie carronatles; you will 
lay the brig right-” , , 

Bang, bang—wiflz, whiz—hang —whiz, came three shots 
from the enemy, cleaving the air between our masts. ThtMwp- 
tain jumped down from the carronade, and hastened to the cap* 
stern, without finishing his sentence. “ Shall we fire wdien we 
are ready, sir ? ” said I; for I ppreeived that he was not capable 
of giving correct orders, 

« y es—yes, to be sure,” replied he, remaining where lie was. 

Thompson,” said I to t^e^master, I think we can ma¬ 
nage, in our present com;nandin*g position, to get foul of hir», 
BO as to knock away his jib-boom and fore.topmast, and tlien 
she can’t escape. We have good way on her,” 

*M'll manage it, Simple, or my name ia not Thompson,” 
replied the master, jumping into ^]he quarter-boat, conning the 
vessel in that exposed situation^ as we received the enemy’s fi^e, 

t o 0 4 * 
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" Look out, my lads, and pour f t into her now, just as you 
please,’* said I to the men. 

The seamen were, however, too well disciplined to take ira- 
mediah* ad vantage of ray permission; they waited until we 
passed her, am? just as the master put up his helm, so as to 
catch her jib-boom between our Aiasts, the whole broadside was 
poured into his bow and chess-tree. Her jib-boom and fore- 
topgalfait went down, and she had so much way through the 
water, that we tore clear from her, and rounding to the wind 
shot a-head. The enemy, although in confusion from the ef¬ 
fects of our broadside, put his helm to rake us; we perceived 
his manoeuvre, and did the same, and f,hen squaring our sail, 
we ran with him before the wind, engaging broadside to broad¬ 
side. 

This continued, about half an hour, and vru soon found tliat 
we had no fool to pl2^ with'^ 7'he brig was well fought, and 
her guns well directed. VVe had several men taken down be¬ 
low, and I thought it would he better to engage her even closer. 
There was about a cable's length between both vessels, as we 
ran before the wind, at about six miles an hour, with a slight 
rolling motion. 

'' Thompson,” said I, “ let us see if wc cannot brat them 
from their guns. Let's port the helm, and close her, till we 
can shy a biscuit on board.” 

m 

‘"Just myjbpinion, Simple; we'U see if they wont make 
another sort of running fight of it,*' 

In a few nS^hutes we were so close pn board of her, that the 
men who loaded the guns could touch each other with their 
ramv»crs and sponges. The men cheered; it was gallantly re¬ 
lumed by the enemy, aQd havoc was now commenced by the 
musketry on both sides. The French captain, who appeared 
as brave a fellow as ever stepped, stood for some minutes on 


the hammocks: I was ali^ holding on by the swifter of the 
main rigging, when he took oT his hat and politely saluted me. 
I returned the compliment ; but the fire became too hot, and 1 
il^sh^d to get under the shelter of the bulwark. Bdll 1 would 
not go down first, and the French captain appeared determined 
not tifiBe the first either to quit the post of honour. At last 
one of bur marines hit him in the right arm: he clapped his 
hsw^.to the part, as if to po^int it out to me, hbdded, and was 
assiai^down from the hammocks. 1 immediately quitted my 
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postj for rethought it foolis^ to stand as a mark for forty or 
fifty soldiers. I had already^eceived a bullet through the sm|ll 
of’ myjlcgf But the effects of such close fire now became ap¬ 
parent : our guns were only half manned, our sides terrijily cut 
up, and our sails and rigging in tatters. The viiemy was even 
worse off, and two broadsides more brought her mainmast by 
the boanl. Our men cheered, and threw in another broadside. 
The enemy dropped astern ; we rounded to rake her; sue also 
attempted to t^pund to, but could not until she had cleared away 
her wreck, and taken in her foresail, and loi^red her topsail. 
She then continued the action w’ith.'as much spirit as ever. 

“ He’s a fine fellows by (Jod !*’ exclaimed Thompson ; '*1 
never saw a man figlit his ship better: but we have him. 
•Webster's down, poor fellow ! ” 

'' 1 ’m sorry replied I ; ^*hut I*n]^ afraid that tliere 

are maii 3 ^oor fellows who have logt the'tffimber of tKeir mess. 
X»think it useless throwing away the advantage which we now 
have. He can’t escape, and he'll figh^this way for ever. We 
had better run a-head^, repair damages, and then he must sur¬ 
render, in his crippled state, when we attack him again.’* 

I agree with you,” said Thompson ; tlie only point is, 
that it will soon be dark.’* 

I’ll not lose sight of him, and he cannot get away. If he 
puts before the wind, then we will be at him again.” 

We gave him the loaded guns as we forged a-liead, and when 
about half a mile from him, hove to, to repair damages. 
The reader may now a^, “ Bu^ where was tile captain all 
this timeMy aiftwer is, that he was at the capstern, where 
he stood in silence, not once interfering during the whole anion, 
which was fought by Thompson the master, and myself. How 
he looked, or how he behaved in other points during the en- 
gagem^t, I cannot pretend to s^, for I had no time to observe' 
him. Even now, I was busy knotting the rigging, rousing up 
new sail& to bend, and getting ever^ tiling in oi^er, and T should 
not have observed him, had he^not come up to me; for as soon 
as we had ceased firing he appeared to recover himself. He 
did not, however, first address me; he commenced spealcihg 
to the men^ • • ^ 

** Come, he smart, my lads ; send a band here to swab up 
the blood. Here, youngster, run ^own to the surgeon, and. let 
him know that 1 wish a report^f the killed and wounded/* 
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By degrees, he talked more, »id at last came ^up to me. 
'^,This has been rather smartish, "wr. Simple.'’ 

Very smart indeed, sir,” implied I ; and then turned away 
to giira directions. 

Maintop there, send down the hauling line on the starboard 
side.” * 

ay, sir.” 

Now then, my lads, clap on, and run it iy[) at once.” 

“ Maiidop, there,” hailed the captain, be adittle smarter, 
or, by G—d, 1^1 call you down for something.” 

This did not come with a good grace from one, who had 
done nothing, to those who were working with all their energy. 

“ Mr. Simpk,” said the captain, “ I wish you would carry 
on duty with less noise.” 

“ At all eventp, he set us the example dfOring the action,” 
muttered the Joe Mltler; acid the other men laughed heartily 
at the implication. ^ ' 

In two hours, during which we had carefully watched the 
enemy, who still lay where we left him, we were again ready 
for action. 

Shall I give the men their grog now, wr ? ** said I to the 
captain ; they must want it.” 

“ No, no,” replied the captain ; ‘‘ no, no, Mr. Simple, I 
don't like what you call Dutch courage.” 

* “ I don't jhiiikhe much does; and this fellow has shown 
plenty of it,” said the Joe Miller, softly; and the mfciTTCubut 
him laugheiOieartily. « • 

“ I think, sir,” observed I, “ that it fk an injustice to this 
fin«M,^iip’s company, to hint at their requiring Dutch courage.” 
(Dutch courage is a term for courage screwed up hy drinking 
freely.) " And I most respectfully beg leave to observe, that 
die men bave not had their ajfternoon's allowance ; and, after 
the fatigues they have uiyjergone, really require it.’* 

** I command this ship, «r,” replied he. 

** Certainly, sir, I am awaje^of it,” rqjoined I. She is 
now all ready for a^ion agam, and I wait your orders, 'i he 
enemy is two miles on the lee quarter.” 

TBS’ surgeon here came up with his report. 

.Good heavens 1 ” said the captain, ** forty-seven men killed 
and wounded; Mr. Webstar dangerously. Why, dto brig is 
crtj^led. We oan do no more-r positively, we can do no more.” 
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“ IFe can take that hrUj^ anyhow** criod one of the seamen, 
from a (lo?,^i of the men wlio were to leeward, expecting ordew 
t^ene^ the attack. 

What man was that ?’* cried the captain. 

No one answered. 

By G—d ! this ship is in a state of mutiny, Mr, Simple." 

Will soon be, I think,” said a voice from the crowd,'jyhich 
I knew very well ; but the captain having been but a short time 
with us, did ntft know it. ^ 

Do you hear that, Mr. Simple ?” cried the»captain. 

I regret to say, that I did hear it, sir ; I little thought 
that ever such an expresKion would have been made use of on 
bipard of the Rattlesnake.” Then, fearing he^ould ask me 
the man's name, and to pretend not to have recognised it, I 
said, “ WJjto was'"fliat who made use of that exprspsion ?’* 
Bi^t no one answered ; and it was io dark^ that it was impos^ 
sihle to distinguish the men. • 

After such mutinous expressions,” observed the captain, 
“ I certainly will not risk his Majesty’s brig under my com¬ 
mand, as I should have wished to have done, even in her crippled 
state, by again engaging the enemy. 1 can only fegret, that the 
officers appear as insplent as the men.” 

“ Perhaps, Captain Hawkins, you W'ill state in what, and 
when,,I have proved myself insolent. I cannot accuse myself.” 

T h yte tJic expr<*ssion was not applied to nip, sir,” saicT 
Thompson, the master, touching his hat. ^ • 

" Silence, gentleinep, if yvu please# Mr. Simple, wear round 
the .ship.” 

Whether the captain intended to attack the enemy or^Wt, 
we could not tell, but we were soon undeceived; for when we 
were round, he ordered her to be kept away, until the Dutch 
brig was on our lee quarter : the® ordering the roaster to shape 
liis course for, Yarmouth; he went d#wn into the cabin, and 
sent up word that I might pipe tc^ supper, and serve out the 
spirits, • #, ‘ 

The rage and indignation of the men coifld not be witbh^d.* 
After they went down to supper they gave three heavy £[oans 
in concert ; indeed, during the whole of fhat night, the officers 
who kept the watches had great difficulty in keeping the men 
from venting their feeling, in what might be almost termed 
justifiable mutiny. As for myself, I could hardly contrq^y 
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vexation. The brig was our certaWi prize; and this was proved, 
f^r the next clay she hauled liowH her colours immediately to 
a much smaller man-of-war, which fell in with her/ still lylVig 
in th'' same crippled state; the captain and first lieutenant 
killed, and nearly two-thirds of her ship's company either 
killed or wounded. Had we attacked her, she woiild have 
haul^l down her colours immediately, for it was our last broad¬ 
side which had killed the captain, who had shown so much 
courage. As first lieutenant, I should have received my pro¬ 
motion, which? was now lost. I cried for vexation when I 
thought of it as 1 lay in ued. That his conduct was severely 
commented upon by the officers in th*^ gun-room, as well as by 
the whole ship’s company, 1 hardly need say. Thompson was 
for bringing him to a court-martial, which 1 would most gladly 
have done, if it only were to get rid ofidiim ; but 1 had a 
long conversation witn old Swinburne on the subject, and he 
proved to me that I Jjad better not attempt it. For, d ye 
see, Mr. Sim[»lc, you have no proof. He did not run down 
below; he stood his ground on deck, although he did nothing. 
You can’t prove cowardice then, although there can be no 
great doubt of*it. Again, with regard to his not renewing the 
attack, why, is not a captain at liberty tp decide what is the 
best for his Majesty's service.'* And if he thought, in the 
crippled state of the brig, so close to the enemy’s coast, that 
!t wasn't adidsable, why, it could only be brought in as an 
^rror in jufjicraent. Then, there's another thing wfScH must 
be remembered, Mr. Simple, which is, that no captains sitting 
on a court-martial will, if it be possible lo extricate him, ever 
pftirv' cowardice against a brother captain, because they feci 
that it's a disgrace to the whole cloth." 

Swinburne's advice was good, and 1 gave up all thoughts of 
proceeding; still, it appeared, to me, that the captain was very 
much afraid tliat 1 wouM., he was .so extremely amiable and 
polite during our run hon.e. He said, that he had watched 
how weH I had behaved in ♦h'? action, and would not fail to 
*‘noJ;ice it. This waa somethmgj but he did not keep his word ; 
for his despatch was published before we quitted the roadstead, 
and'^hbt the name of one officer mentioned, only generally say¬ 
ing, that; they conducted themselves to his satisfaction. He 
called the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she was 
,h*!ig^or ^ip corvette; and the whole was written in such a 
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iKimbastic s^le, that any one^ould have imagined that he had 
fouglit a vessel of superior fOTce. He stated^ at the end, th^ 
al^ou «is tie repaired damages, he wore round, but that the 
enemy declined further action. So she did, certainly^—for 
the best of all possible reasons, that she was tdb disabled to 
come down to us. All this mfght have been contested; but 
the enormous list of killed and wounded, proved that had 
had a hard fight, and the ca]>ture of the brig afterwards, that 
we had really overpowered her. . So that, on the whole, Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins gained a great deal of credit with some ; although 
wliispers were afloat, which came to ftie ears of the Admiralty, 
and prevented him from,being posted—the more so, as he had 
the modesty not to apply for it. ^ 


CHAPr£R XVI. 

CONSEQDENCES OF THE ACTION^— A SHIP M’lTHOUT A FIGHTIKG CAFTAIK 

IS MICE A THING WITHOUT A HEA» — SO 1)0 THE SAILORS THINK- 

A MUTINV, ANT) TUB LOSS OF OUR FAMOUS SUIP’S COMPANY. 

Duking our stay at Yarmouth, we were not allowed to put 
our foot on shore, upon the plea that we must repair damages,* 
aifl^^ t>)aa«d immediately to our station ; but the real fact was,i> 
that Captain Hawkins was very anxious that we sITould not be 
able to talk about the action. Finning no charges preferred 
against him, he recommenced his system of annoyance, ^is 
apartments had windows which looked out upon where the brig 
lay at anchor; and he constantly watched all our motions 
with his’spy-glass, noting down if I did not hoist up boats, 
&c. exactly at the hour prescribed in his book of orders, so as 
to gather a list*of charges jagainst ixv^ il he could. This we did 
not find out until afterwards. , 

1 mentioned before, that wlieh Swinb^ne joined us at * 
Plymouth, he had recommended a figure-head being put on 
the brig. This had been done at O’Brien’s expense —^uSCiit 
the cheap way recommended by Swinburne, but in a very 
handsome manner. It was a larg^ snake coiled up in folds, 
with its head darting out in a ny^nacing attitude, and the taU^ 
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with its rattle, appeared below.. The whole waa^ gilded, and 
Jj^ail a very good effect; but aftew ihe dock-yard men had com¬ 
pleted the repairs, and the brig was painted, one ni|;iit t,he h«Jid 
of t|)e rattlesnake disappeared. It had been sawed off by 
some rnalicifAis and evil-disposed persons,, and no traces of it 
were to be found. • 

I was obliged to report this to the captain, who was very 
indignant, and offered twenty pounds for the discovery of the 
offender ; but had he ofFere<l twenty thousand,he never would 
have found oijt the delinquent. It w'as, however, never for¬ 
gotten ; for he understoijd what was implied by these ina- 
ncpuvres. A new head was carved, but disappeared the night 
after it was fixed on. 

The rage oT the captain was without bounds : he turned the 
bands im, and ilcclared that if the offencjqf was not given up, 
he would flog ever^ hand board. He gave the*ship's com¬ 
pany ten minutes, and^ then prepared to execute his threat. 

Mr. Paul, turn the hands up for punishment/' said the caji- 
tain, ill a rage, and descended to his c^bin for the articles of 
war. When he was down below', the officers talked over the 
matter. To flog every man for the crime of one, was the 
height of injustice, but it was not for us to oppose iiim ; 
still the ship’s company must have seen/ in our countenances, 
that we -shared their feelings. The men were talking with 
•each other in groups, until they all appear to have comrnu- 
cnicated their ideas on the subject. The carjief^hs; vvno 
had been Kowly bringiijg aft thp graftings, left off* the job ; 
the boatswain 8 mates, who had come ^ft, rolled the tails" of 
thek- cats round the red bandies; and every man walked down 
below. No one was left On the quarter-deck but the marines 
under arms, and the officers. 

Perceiving this, I desired Mr, Paul, the boatswaiff, to send 
the men up to rig the ^gjrati'ngs, and the quarter-masters with 
their seizings. He cam«, up, and* said that he had called 
them, but that they did not answer. Perceiving that the ship’s 
' company would beeak out into open mutiny, if the captain 
persisted in his intention, 1 went down into the cabin, and 
toffir%e captain the*state of things, and wished for his orders 

presence on de^k. 

The captain, whose wr^th appeared to render him incBpahle 
immediately proceeded on deck, and ordered the 
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the marine# to load with bal^cartridge. This was done; but, 
as I was afterwards told by Thompson, who was standings^, 
alines loaded with the powder, and put the balls into 
their pockets. They wished to keep up the character of their 
corps for fidelity, and at the same time not fire upon men 
whom they loved as brothers, hnd with whom they coincided 
in opinion. Indeed, we afterwards discovered that it was a 
numrm who had taken off the head of the snake a second time. 

The cai)iain* then ordered the boatswain to turn the hands 
up. The boatswain made his appearance with his right arm 
ill a sling. — ** What’s the matter \fith your arm, Mr. Paul V* 
said 1, as he passed mc^ 

Tumbled down the hatchway just now —^an't move my 
aVm ; 1 inus.t go to the surgeon as soon as this is over.” 

The hands wer«^piped up again, but no* one o^’yed the 
order. Tirus was tlie brig in a stat* of iiiutiny. Mr. Simple, 
gif forward to the main hatchway witli^thc marines, and fire 
«ii the lower deck,” cried ihejcaptain. 

Sir,” said I, there are two frigates within a cable’s 
length of us ; and would it not be better to send for assistance, 
wUhout shedding blood ? Besides, sir, you have not yet tried 
the effect of calling up the carpenter’s and boatswain’s mates 
by name. Will you allow me to go down first, and bring 
them to a sense of their duty ?’* 

'‘Yes, sir, 1 presume you know your power ,1 but of fliiS 
If^rcaftiei^ • 

I went down below and galled tb%men by name. 

" Sir,’’ said one of^he'boatswain’s mates, "the ship’s com¬ 
pany say that they will not submit to be flogged.” •*' 

“ I do not speak to the ship’s company generally, Collins,” 
replied 1; " but you are now ordered to rig tJie gratings, 
and come on deck. It is an <^der that you cannot refuse. 
Go up directly, and obey it. Quaiiter-masters, go on deck 
with your sefzings. "When all i§ ready, you can then ex¬ 
postulate;.” • 0 

The men obeyed my orders: tfiey crawHd on deck, rigged* 
the gratings, and stood by. 

All is ready, sir,” saic^ I, touching ifly hat to the captain* 
" Send the ship’s company aft, Mr. Paul.^’ 

.'' Aft, then, all of you, for punishment,” cried the boat¬ 
swain. 
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" Yes, it is all of wt for ptmishmentf cried 


one voice* 


prm 

‘^VYe’re all to flog one aiiothe'*, inid then pay ofl‘ the jollity-. 

Tliis time the men obeyed the order ; they all ap'petrftUgfT 
the quurter-d^ck. 

The men are all aft, sir,*^ reported the boatswain. 

And now, my lads," said *thc captain, I'll teach you 
what^putiny is. You sec these two frigates alongside of us. 
You had forgotten tliem, 1 suppose, but I hadn’t. Here, yoU 
scoundrel, Mr. Jones”—^(tuis-was the Joe Miller) — “strip, 
sir. If ever there wais mischief in a ship, you are at the 
head.” * 

Head, sir,” said the man, assuming a vacant look ; “what 
head, sir.? D^you mean the snake's head.? I don’t know 
anytliing about it, sir.” 

“ Stri^ sir!’’^riqjJ^the captain, in a rag^; “ I’ll^soon bring 
you to your senses.” • 

“ If you please, yogir honour, what have I done to he tihd 
up.?” said the man. , 

“ Strip, you scoundrel! ” 

Well, sir, if you please, it’s hard to be flogged for 
nothing.” 

The man pulled olf his clothes, an^ walked up lO tlie 
grating. The quarter-masters seisted him up. 

^ ** Seized up, sir,” reported the scoundrel of a sergeant of 
marines, who acted as the cajitain's spy. 

• The capt^i looked I’or the articles of vrar to rracT, avS is 
necessary previous to punishing a man, and was a little puz¬ 
zled to find one, where no positive offence had been commit- 
ted^"^At last, he pitched upon the one which refers to com¬ 
bination and conspiracy, and creating discontent. M’'e all 
took off our hats as he read it, and he then called 3^r. Paul, 
the boatswain, and ordered to give the man a dozen., 

** Please, sir,” said th»4)oatswain, pointing to his arm in a 
sling, “ I can’t flog — I c^’t lift up my arm.”* 

“ Your arm was well enqjigh when I came on hoard, sir,*’ 
cried the captain. * 

sir ; but in hurrying the men up, 1 slipped down 
the ladder, and I'm afraid I’ve put*my shoulder Out.’' 

The captain bit bis lips; he fully believed it was a sham 
on the part of the boatswain, (which indeed it was.,) to get off 
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flogging the men. Well^ then, where is the chief boatswain's 
^ mate, Collins?” • 

sir," said Collins, coming forward: a stout, mus¬ 
cular man, nearly six feet high, with a pig-tail nearly^bur feet 
long, and his open breast covered with black snaggy hair. 

Give that man a dozen, Isir," said the captain. 

The man looked at the captain, then at the ship’s company, 
and then at the man seized up, but did not commence the pu. 
nishment. • 

“ Do you hear me, sir ? " roared the captain. 

If you please, your honour, I*d rather take my disrating 

■ I-don’t w^h to be chief boatswain’s mate in this 

here business.” ^ 

“ Obey your orders, immediately, sir,” cried the captain ; 
*'or, by God, I ’Ujtry you for mutiny.’^ • » 

“ Welf, sir, I beg your pardon; but what must be, must 
be. I mean no disrespect. Captain HafV'klns, but 1 cannot flog 
that man—my conscience w^n’t let me." 

Your coiiiicience,*s\r}” 

Beg your pardon. Captain Hawkins, I *ve always done my 
duty, foul weather or fair; and 1 ’ve been eighteen years in 
his Majesty's service, without ever being brought to punish¬ 
ment ; but if I am to be hung now, saving your pleasure, and 
with all respect, I can’t help it.” 

“ I give you but one moment more, sir,” crie^ the captain; 
• uo yt/ft duty,” * 

The man looked at the oaptain, and then eyed the yard-arm. 
Captain Hawkins, will do my duty^ although 1 must swing 
for it.” So saying he threw his cat down on the quartei^eck, 
and fell back among the ship's company. 

The captain was now confounded, and hardly knew how to 
act: to* persevere, appeared us^ess — to fall back was almost 
as impossible. A dead silence of minute ensued. Every 
one was breathless with 4mpatiendb, to know what would be 
done next. The silence was, hc^wever, first broken by Jones, ^ 
the Joe Miller, who was sensed up. * • 

“ Beg your honour’s pardon, sir,” said he, turning hib^head 
round; butdf I am to be flogged, will *you be pleased to let 
me have it over ? I shall catch my death a-cold, naked belt 
aU day.” 
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This was decided mockery on .the part of t|ie*man) and 
roused the captain* * J s 

“ Sergeant of marines, put Miller, and that radh 
both legs in irons, for mutiny. My men, I perceive that there 
is a conspiracyin the ship, but I shall very soon put an end 
to it: I know the men, and, b^ God, they shall repent it, 

Mr. P 4 )tI, pipe down. Mr. Simple, man my gig; and recol¬ 
lect, it's ray positive orders, that no boat goes on shore.*' 

The captain left the brig, looking daggers at me as he went 
over the side; but I had done my duty, and cared little for 
that; indeed, I was now ifatching his conduct as carefully as 
he did mine. , 

" The capt^p wishes to tell his own story first," said 
Thompson, coming up to me. “ Now, if I were you, Simple, 

I would tftke car* that the real facts should.be known.*' 

“ How’s that to l)?done,if replied I; he has oVdered no 
communication with tljp shore.” • 

“ Simply by sending an officej on board of each of the fri¬ 
gates to state that the brig is in a state of mutiny, and request 
that diey will keep a look-out upon her. This is no more than 
your duty as commanding officer; you only send the message, 
leave me to state the facts of my own accord. RecuUect that 
the captains of these frigates will be summoned, if there is a 
court of inquiry, which I expect will take place." 

r considered a little, and thought the advice good. I de¬ 
spatched Th^pson first to one frigate, and then to otHSf. 
The next day the captain came on board. As soon as he 
stepped on the quarter-deck, he inquired how 1 dare disobey 
his Wders in sending the boats away. My reply was that his 
orders were, not to communicate with the shore, but that, as 
commanding officer, I considered it my duty to make known * 
to the other ships, that the men were in a state of insdbordin- 
ation, that they might Iteep tneir eyes upon us. He hit 
eye» upon me for some time, and then turned kway, without 
reply, As we expected, a cotpl, inquiry was called, upon his 
representations to «the admiral. About twenty of the men 
ww effl iamined, but so much came out as to the reason u^y the 
head^ the snake Bad been removed*—for the aailors spoke 
Mdly-«>that the admiral and officers who were appointed, 
strongly recommended Captain Hawkins hot to proceed farther 
to stat% that there were some disaflttedmracters in the 
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ship, and xftoje the admiral to have them exchanged into others. 

^ was ^ done, and the obtains of the frigates, who 

gave tlieir advice, divided all our best men between 
them. They spoke very freely to me, and asked me wj;io were 
the best men, which 1 told them honestly, for^ was glad to 
be able to get them out of *the power of Captain Hawkins: 
these they marked as disaffected, and exchanged them for all 
the worst they had on board. The few tliat were left ran 
away ; and thus, from having one of the finest and best or¬ 
ganised ship's companies in the service, we were now one of 
the very worst. Miller was sent dh board of the frigate, and 
under surveillance: ly.* soon proved that his character was 
as good as 1 stated it to be, and two years afterwards was pro- 
*moted to the rank of boatswain. 1 must ^re remark, that 
there is Ij^rdly any degree of severity, whioh a obtain may 
not exert towards his seamen, pjwvideflT they are confident of, 
Sr he has proved to them his courage ^but if there be a doubt, 
or a confirmation to the con^ary, all discipline is destroyed by 
contem}>t, and the ship’s company mutiny, either directly or 
indirectly. There is an old saying, that all tyrants are cowards; 
that tyranny is in itself a species of meanness, 1 acknowledge; 
but still, the saying ought to be modified. If it is asserted, 
that all mean tyrants are cowards, I agree ; but I have known in 
the service most special tyrants, who were not cowards : their 
^tyranny was excessive,but there was no meannes^in their dt^|fb- 
6itioDs.*On the contrary, they were generous^ open-hearted, 
and, occasionally, when not influented by ang^, proved, that 
their hearts, if not quite right, were not very much out of their 
places. Yet they were tyrants; but although tyrants, the men 
forgave them, and one kind act, when they were not led away by 
the imjtetuosity of their feelings, obliterated a hundre<l acts of 
tyranny. But such is not tbjf case in our service with men 
who, in their tyranny, are mean ;• (he seamen show no quar¬ 
ter to them, and will undergo all* the risk which tlie severity 
of the articles of war render liable to, rather than not 
express their opinion of a man whom they despise. 1 dq ndt 
like to mention names, but 1 could point out specimens^ brave 
tyrants, arid of cowardly tyrants, whd have existed, and do 
even now exist, in our service. The present regulations have 
limited tyranny to a oertoin degree, but it cannot check the 
mean tyrant; for it is not in»pointB of consequence, to 
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be brought before the notice of his.superiors, that(>h^ effects his 
pilspose. He resorts to paltry tiUasuros—he smiles thayfie 
may betray—lie confines hinrseif within the limit 
protect ^in¥; gnd he is never exposed, unless by his courage 
being called in question, which but rarely occurs ; and when 
it does occur, it is most difficult,* as well as most dangerous, to 
attempt to prove it. It m.ay be asked, why I did not quit the 
ship, after having been aware of the character of the captain, 
and the e-imity which he ^ore to me. In reply, I can only say, 
that I did often think of it, talked over the subject with my 
messmates, but they persulded me to remain, and, as 1 was a 
first lieutenant, and knew that any suc<^ssful action would, in 
all probability, ^sure my promotion, I determined, to use a 
nautical expression, to rough it out, and not throw away the 
only chanoe which I jjpw had, of obtamii% my rai^k as com.* 
mander. * 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MEWS raOM HOME NOT VERT AC REE ABLE, AT.THOUOH THE READER MAT 
LAUGH—'WE ARRIVE AT VORTSMOUTH, WIIEH% 1 FALL IN MT 

OU> ACQUAINTANCE, MRS. TRO’CTER-WE SAIL WITH A CONVOY FOR 

THE BALTIC. 

* <• f 

c _ 

Phab writtei^n my mster Ellen, giving her an accoiint of all 
that had passed, and mentioning the cha|^actcr of the captain, 
and his apparent intimacy with my uncle, 1 received an answer 
from Her, telling me, that she had discovered, from a very com¬ 
municative old maiden lady, that Captain Hawkins was an ille. 
gitimate son of my uncle, by a lady with whom he h^^ been 
acquainted, about the time thatihe was in the army. I imme^. 
diately conceived the trutVthat ray uncle had pointed me out 
to him as an object of his vei%eance, artd that Captain Hawkins 
was too dutiful, and too dependeift a son, not to obey him. The 
«ato of my father wib more distressing than ever, but there was 
sometlsiig very ludiertms in his fancies. He had fancied bim- 
^If a jackass, and had brayed for a week, kicking tKe old nurse 
in the stotnacb, so as to double her up like a hedgehog. He 
taken it into his head ifeat he was a puipp; aud iSriith one 
out as a spout, he had obliged the ^oor old nurse to 
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work the ether up and down for hours together. In fact, there 
a strin^of strange cotj^eptions of this kind that had a^u- 
as to drive my poor sister almost mad; and some¬ 
times his ideas would be attended with a very heavy expense^ 
as he would send for architects, make contracts, ftc. fortiuUding, 
supposing himself to have come to the title and property of his 
brother. This, being the basis of his disease, occurred fre* 
quently. I wrote to poor Ellen, giving her my best adt^ice, and 
by this time j:he brig was again ready for sea, and we expected 
to sail immediately. I did not forget to write to O’Brien, but 
the distance between us was so gmat, that 1 knew I could not 
obtain his answer, probably, for a year, and 1 felt a melancholy 
foreboding, how much 1 required his advice. 

• Our orders were to proceed to Portsmouth, and^in a convojT' 
collected ^ere, bound up the Baltic, undg: the charge of the 
Acasta ffigate, and two other v^ssels.^ We did not sail with 
«ny pleasure, or hopes of gaining mych in the way of prize, 
money. Our captain was enough to make any ship a hell; and 
our ship’s company composed of a mutinous and incor- 
rigible set of scoundrels, with, of course, a few exceptions. How 
different did the officers find the brig after losing suck a captain 
as O’Brien, and so fine a ship’s company ! But there was no 
help for it, and all we had to do was to make the best of it, and 
hope for better times. The cat was at work nearly every day, 
and I must acknowledge that, generally speakitig, it vrOF de. 
*feerved ;*although sometimes a report from tlie sergeant mf 
marines of any good mau favoureil by me, wSs certain to be 
attended to. This System of receiving reports direct from an 
inferior officer, instead of through me, as first lieuteiMRit, be¬ 
came so annoying, that 1 resolved, at all risk, to expostulate. 

I soon had an opportunity, for one morning the captain said to 
me, Simple, 1 understan(| that you had a fire in the galley 
last night after hours.’* « , 

“ It’s very true,.sir^*that I dill order a stove to be lighted ; 
but may 1 inquire whether the ^rst lieutenant has not a discre¬ 
tionary power in that point ? afik furthel*, how it is that } afh 
reported to you by other people ? The discipline of^is ship 
is carried on by me, under your directioAs, and all reports ought 
to come through me; and 1 cannot understand upon what 
grounds you permit them tbrough«any other channeL’^ 

" 1 command my own shij^ sir, and shall do as I ii}{|ase in 
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that respect. When I have officers I can confidel ih, I sliall, 
in probability, allow them to rejlbrt to me.” - ^ ^ 

'' If there is any thing in my conduct which has prorei& 
you tha^ 1 am incapable, or not trust-worthy, I would feel 
obliged to you,*sir, if you would, in the first place, point it out; 

and, in the next, bring me tfl a court-martial if 1 do not 
correct it.” 

1 anj no court-martial man, sir,” replied he, but I am 
not to be dictated to by an i.iferior officer, so you’ll oblige me 
by holding your tongue. The sergeant of marines, as master- 
at-arms, is bound to report to me any deviation from the regu¬ 
lations 1 have laid down for the discipline of the ship.” 

Granted, sir; but that report according to the custom of 
'Ithe service, *^Bfiould come through the first lieutenant ” 

I prefyr it coming direct, sir; — it stands less chance of 
being garbled.” ' 

“ Thank you, Capta^ Hawkins, for the compliment.” 

The captain walked away without further reply, and shortly 
after went down below. Swinburne ranged up alongside of me 
as soon as the captain disappeared. 

** Well, Mr. Simple, so 1 hear we are bound to the Baltic. 
Why couldn’t they have ordered us to gick the con^'oy off 
Yarmouth, instead of coming all the way to Portsmoutli t We 
shall be in to-morrow, with this slant of wind.” 

'"•“I'suppos^ the convoy are not yet collected, Swinburne; 
and you recoUj^ct, there’s no want of French privateers in the 
channeL” ' r « 

“ Very true, sir.** 

When were you up the Baltic, Swinburne ? ” 

** 1 was in the old St. George, a regular old ninety-eight ; 
she sailed just like a hay-stack, one mile ahead and three to 
leeward. Lord bless you, Mr. pimple, the Cattegat wasn’t wide 
enough for her; but she was a comfortable sort of vessel after 
all, excepting on a lee shore, So we use^^always to give the land 
a wide berth, 1 recollect, ^y-the-bye, Mr. Simple, do yon 
rfteolject how angry fou were because 1 didn’t peach at Bar. 
badoes^hen the men sucked (he monkey ? 

** Tn be fmre 1 do.*** • 

Wel^ tilian, I didn't think it fair then, as I was one of 
^ , ^t*m; But now that 1 ’m a bit of an officer, I just tell you 
«^iat wjKen we get'to Carlscrona there’s a method of sucking the 
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monkey thftril, which, as first lieutenant, with such a queer sort 
ofi captain, ft is just as wejl that you should be up to. In^he 
G?orge, we had seventy men drunk one afternoon, and 
the first lieutenant couldn't find it out nohow.” ^ 

Indeed, Swinburne, you must let me into that secret." 

So I wiU, Mr. Simple. •Don't you know there’s a famous 
stuff for cuts and wounds, called balsam ? ” 

What, Riga balsam } ” * 

Yes, that’s it; well, all the boats will bring that for sale, 
as they did to us in the old St. George. Devilish good stuff 
it is for wounds, 1 believe; but it^s not bad to drink, and it’s 
very strong. We used to take it inwardiy^ Mr. Simple, and 
the first lieutenant never gulped it.” ^ _ 

• Wha^,^ you all got tipsy upon Riga balsanu^ 

All that couldk; so I just give you a hint.” ^ 

I’m*much obliged to you, fiwinl^rnc; I certainly never 
iffiould have suspected it. I believe |eamen would get drunk 
upon any thing.” ^ 

The next morning we anchored at Spidtead, and found the 
convoy ready for sea. The captain went on shore to report 
himself to the admiral, and, as usual, the brig was surrounded 
with bum-boats and wherries, widi people who wished to come 
on board. As we were not known on the Portsmouth station, 
and had no acquaintance with the people, aU the bum-boats 
were very anxious to supply the ship; and, as^ this is^'BT ^le 
^ojition ^ the first lieutenant, he is very muchj^ersecuted uiAil 
he has made his decisioQ. Certi^cates of good conduct from 
other officers were Ifhnded up the side from all of them : and 1 
looked over the books at the capstern. In the second Bbok the 
name struck me ; it was that of Mrs. Trotter, and I walked to 


the gangway, out of curiosity, to ascertain whether it was the 
same ^personage who, when 1 was a youngster, had taken such 
care of my shirts. As 1 lookea ab (he boats, a voice cried out, 
O, Mr. Sfhiple, have* you forgtt your old friend ? don’t you 
recollect Mrs. Trotter ? ” I .q^rtainly did not recollect her ; 
die had grown very fat, and, afthough mbre advanced in ^eaiTs, 
was a better looking woman than when 1 had first seqijjiar, fm* 
she looked*healthy and fresh. 

Indeed, I hardly did recollect you, Mrs. Trotter." 

« I’ve BO much to tell you, Mr.Simple,” replied she, ordering 
the boat to pull alongrido, atyl as she was coming up^i^esired 

a ^ 
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the roan to get the things in, as if permission quite un. 

necessary. 1 did not counter.orde^ it, as I knewVoone of tbe 
others, and, as far as honesty was concerned, believed 
to be much on a par. On the strength, then, of old acquaint¬ 
ance, Mfs. Trotter was admitted. 

'' Well, I'm sure, Mr. Simple,” cried Mrs. Trotter, out of 
breath with climbing up the brig's side; “ what a man you've 
grown, •• - and such a handsome man, too ! Dear, dear, it 
makes me feel quite old to look at you, when 1 cay to mind the 
little boy whom 1 had chaise of in the cockpit. Don’t you 
think 1 look very old and ugly, Mr. Simple ? ” continued she, 
smiling and smirking. 

Indeed, Mrs. Trotter, I think you ^ear very well. Pray 
«,Vow is your*h>”3bSnd ? ” ^ ^ ' 

Ah, Mr. Simple, poor dear Mr. Trotter he’s gone. Poor 
fellow, no iffonder ;* whUt witjji his drinking, and his*love for 
me—and his jealousy — (do you recollect how jealous He was/ 
Mr. Simple ?)—he wore*himself out at last. No wonder, con¬ 
sidering what he had been accustbmed to, after keeping his 
carriage and dogs with every body, to be reduced to see his wife 
go a bummiTig. It broke his heart, poor fellow! and, Mr. 
Simple, 1 've been much happier ever since, for I could not bear 
to see him fretting. Lord, bow jealous he Was — and all about 
nothing t Don’t you want some fresh meat for the gun-room? 

I 've^oqice legiof mutton in the boat, and some milk for tea.” 

'*■ Recollect, Mrs. Trottra*, I shall not overlook your Iftinging ^ 
spirits on boards^* ^ 

Lord, Mr. Simple, how could you think of such a thing ? 
It'siter^^true that these common people do it, but the company 
1 have kept, the society 1 have been in, Mr. Simple! Besides, 
you must recollect, that I never drank any thing but water.'’ 

I amid not exactly coincide with her, but 1 did not cbntia- 
diet her. ^ * 

“ Would you like the '^c^rtsmouth, paper, Mr. Simple ? ** 
taking one out of her pocket; ^know'gentlemen are fond of 
the news. Poor Trover used ftever to stir from the breakfast- 
taide Imtil he had finished the daily paper — but that was when 
we iived^ very difierent style. Have you any clothes to wash, 
Mr. Simple, or have any of the gentlemen } ” 

I fear we have no time, we sml too soon^” replied I; 
we go with the convoy.” 
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" Indeod f * cried Mrs. Trotter, who walked to the main 
hi|tchway aiM called to heijlman Bill. 1 heard her give |^im 
‘ nothing upon trust, in consequence of the 

intelligence of our immediate sailing. ^ 

1 beg your pardon, Mr. Simple, I was oifly desiring my 
head man to send for your steward, that he might he supplied 
with tlie best, and to save some milk for the gun-room." 

And 1 must beg your pardon, Mrs, Trotter, for*^I must 
attend to m}(.duty." Mrs. Trotter made her courtesy and 
walked down the main ladder trf attend to her duty, and 
we separated. I was informed# she had a great deal of 
custom, as she understood how to manage the officers, and 
made herself generally useful to them. She had been a bum- 
4>oat womaij/or six years, and had made a great tlSSl of moneyT* 
Indeed, it was reported, that if b. first Ueut^ant wanted forty 
or fifty pibunds, Mrs. Trotter wqidd ^ways lend it to him, 
without requiring his promissory note. ^ 

The captain came on board in the evening, having dined 
with the admiral, and left dfrecdons for having all ready for 
unmooring and heaving short at daylight. The signal was 
made from the frigate at sunrise, and before twelve o’clock we 
were all under weigh, and running past St. Helen's with a 
favourable wind. Llur force consisted of the Acasta frigate, 
the Isis ship, sloop, mounting twenty guns, the Reindeer, 
eighteen, and our own brig. The convoy amoiteted to*R<SSCfly 
^wo huiAred. Although die wind was fair, and the water 
smooth, we were more tli^ti a wqek before ^ made Anholt 
light, owing to the bAd sailing and inattention of many of the 
vessels belonging to the convoy. We were constantly employed 
repeating signals, firing guns, and often sent back to tow up 
the stemmost vessels. At last we passed the Anholt light, 
with alight breeze ; and the next morning, the main land was 
to be distinguished on both bowl. • . 
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now WE PASSED THE SOUND, AND WHAT PASSED IN THE SOUND — THE 
CAPTAIN OVEHUEARS AGAIN A CONVEKSATION BETWEEN SWINBURNE 
AND ME. 

1 wAg on the signal chest abaft, counting the,convoy, when 
Swinburne came up to me,'* 

“ There’s a little differqince between tliis part of the world 
and the W est Indies, Mr. Simple,” observed he. Black 
rocks and fir woods don’t remind us of the Blue Mountains 
Hof Jamaica^?' the cocoa>nut, waving to the sea«b^eze.” 

Indeed not, Swinburne,” replied I. i 
We shall have pltfiity of calms here, without pallting with 
the heat, although we may find the gun-boats a little too warm 
for us; for depend up\)n it, the very moment the wind goes 
down, they will come out from 'every nook and corner, and 
annoy us not a little.” 

Have you been here before, with a convoy, Bwinburne t ” 
To be sure I have; and it’s sharp work that I've seen 
here, Mr. Simple. Work, that 1 ’ve an id6a our captain wo’n’t 
have much stomach for.” ^ 

<-'^^inburue, 1 beg you will keeji your thoughts relative 
t{) the captain*^ to yourself; recollect the last time. ^ is 
duty not to lisli,n to them.” 

** And 1 should rather think, to report them also, Mr. 
Simply” said Captain Hawkins, who had crept up to us, and 
overheard our ^conversation. 

** In this instance there is no occasion for my reporting 
them, sir,” replied I; “ for you have heard what has piassed. 

I have, sir,” replied ^ he*; ‘‘ and I shall not forget the 
conversation.” , 

1 turned forward. Swinburne had made his retreat the 
moment tl\at he heai^ the voisSe of the captain. “ How many 
Bail! are there in sight, sir } ” inquired the captain. 

Ofif hundred and sixty-three, sir,'* replied I. • 

Signal for convoy to close from the Acasta,” reported the 
midshipman of the watch. , 

We tepeated it, and the captain descended to his cabin. 
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We were *11^11 running about four miles an hour, the water 
vety smootl^; and Anholt j^ghthouse hardly visible on d^k, 
bf^ripg l^f.N.W. about twenty miles. In fact, we were near 
the entrance of the Sound, which, the reader may b<^ aware, 
is a narrow passage leading into the Baltic Sea* \re ran on, 
followed by the convoy, some^f which w'ere eight or ten miles 
astern of us, and we were well into the Sound, when the wind 
gradually died away, until it fell quite calm, and the lieads of 
the vessels weie laid round the .compass. 

My watch was nearly out, when "the midshipman, who was 
looking round with his glass on the Copenhagen side, reported 
three gun-lmts, sweeping out from behind a point. 1 ex¬ 
amined them, and went down to report them to the captain. 
When I cgipe on deck, more were reported, urifSTlve counteef* 
ten, two of them large vessels, called praaffis. The captain 
now came*on deck, and I report^them^ We made the signal 
of enony in sight, to the Acasta, whiej^ was answered. They 
divided— six of them pulling along shore towards the convoy 
in the rear, and four coming out right for the brig. The 
Acasta now made the signal for Boats manned and 
armed to be held in readiness.'^ We hoisted out our pinnace, 
and lowered down our cutters — the other men -of-war doing 
tile same. In about a quarter of an hour, the gun-boats 
opened their tire with their long thirty-two pounders, and 
their first shot went right through the hull of tile brig^^^t 
^baft dijf fore>bits; fortunately, no one was hurt. 1 turned 
round to look at the captaiq ; he wai as white S a sheet. He 
caught my eye, and turned aft, when he was met by Swin¬ 
burne's eye, steadily fixed upon him. He then walked'sto the 
other side of the deck. Another shot ploughed up the water dose 
to us, rose, and came through the haramock.netting, tearing out 
two of file hammocks, and throwing them on the quarter-deck, 
when the Acasta hoisted out pei!naBt|i, and made the signal to 
send our piniflacti and cutter to the assistance of vessels astern. 
The signal was -also made to^tjie Isis and B.eindecr. 1 re¬ 
ported the signal, and inquired vvbo was tea take the coramapd.* 

You, Mr. Simple, will take the pinnace, and o^r Mr. 
Swinburne into the cutter.” 

Mr. Swinburne, sir!” replied 1; the brig will, in dl 
probability, be in action soon, and his services as a gunner wiQl^ 
be required.” 
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“ Well, then, Mr. Hilton may go. Beat\ t6 quarters. 
W^ere is Mr. Webster ^ ’* The second lieutenant was close/to 
us, and he was ordered to take the duty during my abseptoei^ 

I juinj^ped into the pinnace, and shoved olF; ten other boats 
from the Aca^a and the other nlen.of.war were pulling in the 
same direction, and I joined them. The gun-boats had now 
opened fire upon the convoy astern, and were sweeping out to 
capture*them, dividing themselves into two parties, and pulling 
towards different portions of the convoy. In half an hour we 
were within gunshot of the nearest, which directed its fire at 
us; but the lieutenant ofi'the Acasta, who commanded the 
detachment, ordered us to lie on our oap for a minute, w'hile 
he divided his force in three divisions, of four boats each, with 
*nstructionf*that we should each oppose a divisiontwo gun¬ 
boats, by pulling .to the outermost vessel "^f the convoy, and 
securing ourselves as ^uchtas possible from the ^re, by re¬ 
maining under her lee, ^^and be in readiness to take them by 
hoarding, if they approached to capture any of our vessels. 

This was well arranged. I had the command of one division, 
for the first lieutenants had not been sent away from the Isis 
and Reindeer, and having inquired which of the divisions of 
gun-boats 1 was to oppose, I pulled for them. In the mean¬ 
time, we observed that the two praams, and two gun-boats, 
which had remained behind us, and had been firing at the 
had ako divided — one praam attacking the Acasta^ 
the two gun-l^ats playing upon the Isis, and the otlier praam 
engaging the j^ttlesnake apd Reindeer ; the latter vessel being 
in a line with us, and about half a mile farther out, so that she 
could t.ot return any effectual fire, or, indeed, receive much 
dami^. The Rattlesnake had the worst of it, the fire of the 
praam being cliiefly directed to her. At the distance chosen 
by the enemy, the frigate's guns reached, but the other mcn- 
of-war, having only two Iqng guns, were not able to return the 
fire but with their two, the ckrronades ‘being useless. 

One of the praams mounted ten guns, and the other eight. 
The^laat was opposed to the Rattlesnake, and the fire was kept 
up yerj^g^martly, particularly by the Acasta and the enemy, 
la ibout a quarter of dn hour I arrived with my division close 
to Hie vessel which was the nearest to the enemy. It was a 
large Sunderland-built ship. The gun-boats, which were 
,j|dthinjt quarter of a mile of har^ sweeping to her as fast as 
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they couldi alb soon as they perceived our approach^ directed 
their fire upon us, but w^ihout success, except the last ^is* 
bf which, we being near enough, they had loaded with 
grape. The shot fell a little short, but one piece pf grape 
struck one of the bowmen of the pinnace, taxing off three 
fingers of his right hand ass he was pulling his oar. Before 
they could fire again, we were sheltered by the vessel, pulling 
close to her side, hid from the enemy. My boat was The only 
one in the division which carried a gun, and I now loaded, 
waiting for the discharge of the gvfti-boats, and then, pulling 
a little a-head of ilie ship, fired* at them, and then returned 
under cover to load. 

This continued for* some time, the enemj' not advancing 
Clearer, bu^ pow tiring into the Sunderland-shipjT^hich prtP^' 
tectcd us. At last ahe master of the ship Iqpked over the side, 
and said tb me, I say, my jokei^ do^ou call this giving me 
assistance ? I think I was better off before you came. Then 
I had only my share of the enemy’s fire, but now tliat you 
have come, I have it,all. riddled like a sieve, and have 

lost four men already. Suppose you give me a spell now— 
pull behind the vessel a head of us. 1 ’ll take my chance.*’ 

1 thought this request very reasonable, and as 1 should be 
really nearer to the enemy if 1 pulled to the next vessel, and all 
ready to support him if attacked, 1 complied with his wish. I 
had positive orders not to board with so smalt a for«e^(the 
^bur boatf containing but forty men. and each ^n-boat having 
at least seventy,) unless ti|jey advaijped to capffire, and then I 
was to run all risks. * 

I pulled up to the other vessel, a large brig, and the cuptain, 
as soon as we came along side, said, ‘^1 see what you’re about, 
and ril just leave you my vessel to take care of. No use 
losing fhy men, or being knocked on the head.** 

All’s right—you can’t and we can’t do better 

eitlier,” • . . • 

His boat was lowered' dowD.,i^d getting in with his men, he 
pulled to another vessel, and l{iy behindeit, all ready to pull* 
bade if a breeze sprang up. ^ ^ 

As was to be expected the gun-boats diifted their fire to tbc 
deserted vessel, which the boats lay behind, and thus did tile 
action in our quarter continue witil it was dark; the gun-^ 
boats not choosing to advance^^nd we restricted from pufiing 



as dayligh^ 

disappeared, the effect was very bemtiful. In the ^distance, the 
cannonading of the frigate, and other men-of-war,*'angweyd * 
by the praams and gun-boats, reinforced by six more, as we 
afterwards foifnd out—the vivid dasliing of the guns, reflected 
by the water, as smooth as glass—the dark outlines of the 
numerous convoy, with their sails hanging down the masts, 
one portion of the convoy appearing for a moment, as the guns 
were discharged in that direction, and then ^disappearing, 
while others were momentarily seen—the roar of the heavy 
guns opposed to us—the csfashing of the timbers of the brig, 
which was struck at every discharge, and very often perforated 
^with the whizzing of the shot as it passed by;—dl this in 
*^'dark, yertlfear*night, with every star in the hejjvens twink-* 
ling, and, as it were, looking down upon^s, was interesting, 
as well as Iwful. ^ c. * 

But I soon perceived that the gun.boats were nearing Us 
every time that they ii^ed, and I now discharged grape alone, 
waiting for the flesh of the Are to *kscertajn their direction. At 
last, 1 could perceive their long, low hulls, not two cables' 
lengths from us, and their sweeps lifting from the water. It 
was plain that they were advancing to board, and I resolved 
to anticipate them if possible. 1 had flred a-head of the brig, 
and I now pulled with all my boats astern, giving my orders 
to*<aha»oflicerS]r and laying on our oars in readiness. The gun¬ 
boats were about half a cable's length from each othdf, pullinjf < 
up abreast, anf^' passing u|. at ahout^the same distance, when I 
directed the men to give way. 1 had determined to throw all 
my foace upon the nearest boat, and in half a minute our bows 
were forced between theic sweeps, which we caught hold of to 
force our way alongside. 

The resistance of the Danes was very determined, ‘ Three 
times did 1 obtain a footipg ofl the deck, and three times was 1 
thrown back into the boatsi. At last we. bad fairly obtained 
our ground^ and were driving ^em gradually forward, when, 
as 1 ran on the gunwale to emtain a position more in advance 
of m/ men, I received a blow with the butt end of a musket, I 
m^lieve on the shoulder, which knocked me overboard, and I 
fell between the sweeps, and sank under the vessd’s Wtom. 

I lose under her stem ; bpt 1 was so shook with the violence 
^ of the^blow, that I waa for so|ne time confused; still I had 
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out to attack them. There was no moon, ana, 
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Strength t# lieep myself above watcr^ an& paddled, as it ap*^ 
peared, away from the wssel, until 1 hit against a si^ep 
w,] 2 i^h,had fallen overboard This supported me, and I gradu¬ 
ally recovered myself. ^ 

The loud report of a gun close to me startled fne, and I per¬ 
ceived that it was from the gati boat which 1 had boarded, and 
that her head was turned in the direction of the other gunboat. 
From this, with the noise of the sweeps pulling, I kflew that 
iny men had,succeeded in capturing her. [ hallooed, but they 
did not hear me, and I soon lost sfght of her. Another gun 
was now fired; it was from the otiher gun-boat retreating, and 
I perceived her pulling in-shore, for she passed me not twenty 
yards off. 1 now held the sweep with my hands, and struck 
•out off the^s]jore, in the direction of the convoy 

A light breeze rippled the water, and 1 ijj^new that I had no 
time to Idlie. In about five miniges I^iearrl the sound of oar^ 
iftid perceived a boat crossing me. 1 hailed as loud as 1 could 
— they heard me; laid on their oars—and I hailed again-— 
they pulled to me, and took*me in. It was the master of the 
brig, who, aware of the capture of one gun-boat, and the retreat 
of the other, was looking for his vessel; or, as he told me, for 
what was left of her. In a short time we found her, and, 
although very mucli cut up, she had received no shot under 
water. In an hour the breeze was strong, the cannonading 
had ceased in every direction, and we had-repaiaed* Hfier 
*dam^es^so as to be able to make sail, and continue our course 
through the Sound. , , ^ 

Here I may as wdH relate the events of the action. One of 
the other divisions of gun-boats had retreated when attacked 
by the boats. The other had beaten off the boats, and killed 
many of the men, but had suffered so much themselves, as to 
retreat "without making any capture. The Acasta lost four men 
killed, and seven wounded; thethree men wounded; 
the Reindeer'had nobody hurt; the Rattlesnake had six men 
killed, and two wounded, incly^ng the captain ; but of that I 
shall speak hereafter. I found tfiat 1 was by no means seriojisiy 
hurt by the blow I had received: my shoulder was ^0* a 
week, and very much discoloured, but nothing more. When 
1 fell overboard 1 had struck against a sweep, which had cut 
my ear half off. The captain of the brig gave me dry dodies, 
and in a few hours 1 was very comfortably asleep, hoj^ing to 
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join my ship the liext dayj but in this I wasdisappointed. 

breeze was favourable and fre^, and we wer» clear of tlie 
Sound ; but a long way astern of the convoy, and 9 f ^he 
headmost mcn-of-war to be seen. I dressed and went on deck^ 
and immediafely perceived that 1 had little chance of joining 
my ship until we arrived at Carlscrona, which proved to be the 
case. About ten o’clock, the wind died away, and we had from 
that tiihe such baffling light winds, that it was six days before 
we dropp ’d our anchor, every vessel of the convoy having 
arrived Itefore us. *■ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEAD MAN ATTENDS CvT TI^ AUCTION OF ms OWN Kri<-J-.CTS, AND 

BIDS THE SALE TO STOP-ONE MORE THAN WAS WANTHl) — PETiyi 

STEPS INTO HIS OWN SHOES AGAIN - CAPTAIN HAWKINS T^AKtS A 

FRIENDLY INTEREST IN PETER^S PAPERS-RIGA DALSAM STERNLY 

REFUSED TO BE ADMITTED FOR THE RELIEF OF THE Sllip's COMPANY. 

Ae soon as the sails were furled, I thanked the master of the 
vessel for his kindness, aiid requested the boat. He ordered it 
to be manned, saying, “ How glad your daptain will be to see 
you ! " I doubted that. We shook hands, and I pulled to the 
RtrttlMBake, which lay about two cables’ length astern of us. 
I had put on'a jacket, when I left the brig on seF/ice, aiuf 
coming in a njftrchantmen'^ boat, no attention was paid to me i 
indeed, pwing to circumstances, no one %vas on the look-out, 
and I ascended the side unperceived. 

The men and offleers were on the quarter-deck, attending 
the sale of dead men’s effects before the mast, and every eye 
was fixed upon six pairs of nankeen trowsers exposed by the 
purser’s steward which I recpgrfised as my own. Nine shillings 
for six pairs of nankeen trowrers,” cried the purser's steward. 

Come, my men, they’re wo/th more than tliat,” observed 
the captain, who apfbear^ to'tie very facetious. It’s better 
to be in his trowsers than in his shoes.” This brutal remark 
created a silence for* a moment. Well, then, «teward, let 
them go. One would think that pulling on his trowsers 
would make you as afraid, as he was,*’ continued the captain 
langhU^ 
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“ Sham el*" was cried out by one or two^of the officers, and 
i 1 recognizejji JSwinburnc’s vo|ce as one, ^ 

'^Mcre* likely if they put on yours," cried I, in a loud iiu 
dignant tone, ^ , 

Every body started, and turned round; Captain Hawkins 
staggered to a carronade : I beg to report myself as having 
rejoine<l my ship, sir," continued I. 

Hurrah, my lads f three cheers for Mr. Simple^* said 
Swinburne. • 

The men gave them with emphasis. The captain looked 
at me, and without saying a word, lAstily retreated to his cabin. 
I perceived, as he wcnt.down, that he had his arm in a sling. 
I thanked the men for their kind feeling tqyards me, shook 
hands with Thompson and \V''ebster, who warmly congratulated 
me, and th|n with oI3 Swinburne, (who^^eariy wruqg my arm 
ofi^ and gave my shoulder such pa^, as to make me cry out,) 
and with the others who extended theys, 1 desired the sale 
of my effects to be stopped j ^fortunately for me, it had but 
just begun, and the articles W'ere all returned. Thompson had 
informed the captain that he knew my father’s address, and 
would take charge of my clothes, and send them home, but the 
captain would not allpw him. 

In a few minutes, I received a letter from the captain, de¬ 
siring me to acquaint him in writing, for the information of 
Jjie senio^ officer, in what manner I had escajlJed. T'w^t 
down below, when I found one very melanchojj^ face, that of 
the passed-midshipman of *1116 Acatta, who had received an 
acting order in my place. When 1 went to my desk, I found 
two important articles mi>^sing ; one, my private lettei^book, 
and the other, the journal which 1 kept of what passed, and 
from wlych this narrative has been compiled. I inquired of 
my messmates, who stated that t^e desk had not been looked 
into by any one but the captain, who, of course, must have 
possessed himself of thos^ iraportafit documents. 

I wrote a letter containing » #hort narrative of what had 
happened, and, at the same time, anothef on service to ihe' 
captain, requesting that he would deliver up my property, the 
private jourfial, and letter-book in his possession. The cap¬ 
tain, 88 soon as he received my letters, sent up word for his 
boat to be manned. As soon as it Was manned, I reported it, 
and then begged to know whe^hfer he intended to comply with 
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iny request. He answered that he should not, aifd tlien went 

012 ^ deck, and quitted the brig to^ull on board'o^ the senior^ 
officer, f therefore deterrni led inmiediately to write #tortho 
captain of t}ic Acasta, acquainting him witii the conduct of 
Captain Hawkins, and requesting his interference. This 1 did 
immediately, and the boat that had brought me on board not hav¬ 
ing left the brig, I sent die letter by it, requesting them to put it 
into tluj hands of one of the officers. Tlje letter was received 
previous to Captain Hawkins' visit being over, 'and the captain 
of the Acasta put it into his hands, inquiring if the statement 
were correct. Ca])tain H\twkinS replied, that it was true that 
he had detained these papers, as there ^vasso much mutiny and 
disaffi?cti qn in them, and that he should not return them to me. 

“ That 1 ”cannot permit," replied the captain*of the Acasta, 
who wsis q,ware of thqcharacter of Captdln Hawkins; “ if, by 
mistake, you have been puff in possession of any ot Mr. Sim¬ 
ple's secrets, you are b^und in honour not to make use of them ; 
neither can you retain proi>erty qot your own." 

But Captain Hawkins was determined, and refused to give 
them to me. 

“ Well, then. Captain Hawkins," replied the captain of the 
Acasta, you will oblige me by reinaiijing on iny quarter- 
tieck till I come out of the cabin." 

The captain of the Acasta then wrote an order, directing 
CSpfStfi Hayfkins immediately to deliver up to him ^lic papeije 
of mine in hi| possession ; and coining out of tlie cabin, put 
it into Captain"Hawkins’ tbands, saying, “ Now, sir, here is a 
written order from your superior officer. Disobey it, if you 
dare. ** If you do, 1 will put you under an arrest, and try you 
by a court-martial. I caji only regret, that any captain in his 
Majesty's service should be forced in this way to do }ih duty 
a gentleman and a man of honour." 

‘ Captain Hawkins bit his lip at the order, and the cutting 
lemarks accompanying it. *’ • 

“ Your boat is manned, syj ’* said the captain of the Acasta, 
•in fi severe tone. • 

Caption Hawkins came on board, sealed up the books, and 
sent Aem to the captain of the Acasta, who re-directed them 
to roe, on lus Majesty’s service, and returned'thera by the same 
hoist. Thte public may t^iercfore thank the captain of the 
, for die memoirs whichi they are now reading. 
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Prom my messmates 1 gained the following intelligeace of 
what had parked after I ha(Lquitted the brig. The fire of the 
praam jratf cut them up severely, and Captain Hawkins nad 
iiecn struck in the arm with a piece of the hammock rail, 
which had been slmt away shortly after I left. 'Although the 
sliin only was razed, he thought proper to consider himself 
badly wounded ; and giving up the command to Mr. Webster, 
the second lieutenant, had retreated below, where he rftnained 
until the actityi was over. Wlien Mr, Webster reported the 
return of the boats, with the capture of the gun-boat, and my 
supposed death, he was so dcligliteil, that he quite forgot his 
wound, and ran on deck, rubbing his hands as he walked up 
and down. At last, he'recollecteil himself, went down into his 
oabin, and caqie up again with his arm in a ^ng! * * 

The next morning, ho went on board q^ the Acasta, and 
made his rbport to the senior of^er, bringing haclc with him 
tl/e disappointed passed-midsliipman as my successor. He 
liad also stated on the quarter-deck, tliat if I had not been 
killed, he intended to Jiave fi-ied me by a court-martial, and 
have turned me out of the service ; that he had quite enough 
charges to ruin me, for he had been collecting them ever since 
I had been under his command ; and that now he would make 
that old scoundrel ot* a gunner repent his intimacy with me. 
All this was confided to the surgeon, who, as I before observed, 
was very much of a courtier ; but the surgeon had •repeated it'to 
^^honapsoilj the master, who now gave me the*information* 
There was one advantage yi all thii^ which wj8j that I knew 
exactly the position tn which I stood, and what I had to 
expect. • 

During the short time that we remained in port, I took 
care that Riga balnam should not be allowed to come alongside, 
and the* men were all sober. We received orders from the 
captain of the Acasta to join the kdijii|al, who was off the Texel, 
in pursuance 'of directicais he had received from the Admi¬ 
ralty to despatch one of the gquadron, and we were selected 
from the dislike which he had taxen to Captain Hawkins. ^ • 
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CHAPIER XX 

AN OLD PRIEKI) IN A NEW CASE — HEART OF OAK IN SWEDISH FIR 
A StA^'s A MAN, ALL THE W'ORLD OVER, AND SOMETHING MORE IN 

MANV Parts OF IT-PETER GETS REPRIMANDED FOR DEING DILATORY, 

DL'T PROVES A TITLE TO A uyeFENdE-ALLOWED. * 


t' 

When we were about forty miles off the harbour, a frigate 
hove in sight. We made the private signal: she hoisted 
Swedish colOtlrs, and kept away a couple of points to close 
with us. ■ 

We were within two miler, of her when she up courses and 
took in her topgallant sails. As we closed to within tivo cables’ 
lengths, she hove-to. We did the same; and the captain de- 
siri^ me to lower down the boat, and hoard her, ask her name, 
by whom she was commanded, and offer any assistance if the 
captain required it. This was the usual custom of the service, 
and I went on board in obedience to my orders. When I 
arrived on the quarter-deck, I asked in French, whether there 
was any one who spoke it. The first lieutenant came forward, 
alRl totik off his hat: 1 stated, that I was requested to ask the 
name of the vessel and the commanding officer, to insert it ill 
our log, and^fo offer anw services, that we could command. 
He replied, that the captain was on deck^ and turned round, but 
the captain had gone down below. “ 1 will inform him of your 
message — I had no idea that he had quitte<1 the deckand 
the first lieutenant left me. I exchanged a few compliments, 
and a little news with the officers on deck who appeared to be 
very gentlemanlike fellow\s, when the firstlieutenant requested my 
nresence in the cabin. 1 dea..ended —»the .door was opened — I 
announced by the first, lieutenant, and he quitted the 
'catyn. 1 looked the captain, who was sitting at the table: 
be was^R fine, stout man, with two or three ribands at his 
button-hole, and a lafge pair of mustachios. 1 thought that I 
had seen him before, but 1 could not recollect when: his face 
certainly familiar to me, hut, as 1 had been informed by 
/Ihe oncers on deck, that the fattain was a Count Shucksen, a 
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person I h%d never heard of, 1 thought thaj^ I must be mistaken!? 
I therefore s|/ldressed him in French, paying him a long com- 
plimenj;, -T^ith all the necesAry et ceteras, * 

^he captain turned round to me, took his hand away from 
his forehead, which it had shaded, and looking hie full in the 
face, replied, “ Mr. Simple, 5 don’t understand but very little 
French. Spin your yarn in plain English,” 

1 started — '‘I thought that I knew your face,” replied I ; 

am 1 mistalsen ? — no, it must be-Mr. Chucks ! ” 

You are right, my dear Mr, Siihple : it is your old friend, 
('bucks, the boatswain, whom yoo^ now see. I knew you as 
soon as you came up the side, and 1 was afraid that you would 
immediately recognise * me, and I slipped down into the cabin 
(for which f^parent rudeness allow me to^ffeflp *ad apology^, 
that you might not sycplain before the oiheem.” 

We shdok hands heartily, and ^hen*)ie requested me to sit 
down. “ But,” said I, they told me on deck that the frigate 
was commanded by a Count Shucksen.* 

“ That is my presgit ran'it, my dear Peter,” said he; “ but 
as you have no time to lose, I will explain all. 1 know 1 can 
trust to your honour. You remember that you left me, as you 
and I supposed, dying in the privateer, with the captain’s jacket 
and epaulettes on ray shoulders. When the boats came out, 
and you left the vessel, they boarded and found me. I was 
still breathing; and judging of my rank by my coat, they put 
'*me into tile boat, and pushed on shore. The jSrivatcer sank 
very shortly after. I was^not expgcted to lifb, but in a few 
days a change took place, and 1 was better. They asked me 
my name, and 1 gave my own, which they lengthened into 
Sliucksen, somehow or another. I recovered by a miracle, and 
am now as well as ever I was in my life. They were not a 
little pfoud of having captured a captain of the British service, 
as they supposed, for tliey nevdr questioned me as to my real 
rank. After'some weeks, I was aent home to Denmark in a 
running vessel; but it so happened, that we met with a gale, 
and were wrecked on the Swedish coast, eclose to CarlscronsK 
The Danes were at that time at tVar, having joined the Russians; 
and they were made prisoners, while 1 was of course liberated, 
and treated with* great distinction ; but as 1 could not speak 
either French or their own language, I could not get on very 
well. However, 1 had a ban^orae allowance, and peiqnission 
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to go to England as^>oon as I jdeased. The Swedeg were then 
at waAwith the Russians, and were fitting out tliejr fli^t; but. 
Lord bless them ! they didn’t hiiow much about it. * I amused 
myself walking in the dock-yard, and looking at their moliofis ; 
hut they had^iot thirty men in the fleet who knew what they 
were about, and, as for a man to set them going, there wasn’t 
one. Well, Peter, you know I could not be idle, and so by 
degrees^ told one, and then told another — for many of the 
seamen understood English — until they went the right way to 
work ; and the captains arid officers w'ere very much obliged to 
me. At last, they all earner to me, and if they did not under¬ 
stand me entirely, I showed them how to do it with ray own 
hands, and the fleet began to make a shbw^ rvith their rigging, 
Yi/e admfrak*Who commanded w^as very much obliged, and 
seemed to come as, regularly to' my work atil’ J w as paid for it. 
At last, the admiral came j^ith an English inter]Leter, and 
asked me whether I was anxious to go back to England, ar 
would I like to join tfteir service. I saw what they wanted, 
and I replied that I had neither w*ife nor^child in England, and 
that I liked their country very much ; but I must take time to 
consider of it, and must also know what they had to j>ropose. 
I went home to my lodgings, and, to make them more anxious, 
I did not make my appearance at the do6k-yard for tj»rcc or 
four days, when a letter came from the admiral, offering me 
tliercofiimand«of a frigate if I w'ould join their service. I re¬ 
plied (for ] k^new how much they wanted me), that I would 
prefer an Eiiglllh frigate |;o a Swedish one, and that I would 
not consent unless tliey offered sometliti.g more; and then, 
with the express stipulation that I should not take arms against 
my own country. They then waited for a week, when they 
offered to make me a Count, and give me the command of a 
frigate. This suited me, as you may suppose, Peter ; it w^as 
the darling wish of my hewj: I was to be made a gentleman. 
I consented, and was madet»Count Shucksen, and had a flne 
large frigate under my commaml, I then set to work with a 
will^ superintended tlfec fitting tint of the whole fleet, and showed 
them wh^t an Englishman could do. We sailed, and you of 
course know the brusli* we had with the Russians, w^ich, I must 
'fay, did us no discredit, 1 was fortunate to distinguish myselt^ 
^r 1 exchanged several bro|idsides with a Russian two-decked 
a|[d came off with honour^ When we went into port I 
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got Aiis riband.^ I was out afterwanls, and fell in witK a - 
Russian frFgate, and captured her, for ultich I received this** 
other ribald.* Since that Ijhave been in high favour, and yw 
thn4 \ aj)eak the languages, 1 like the people very much. I am 
often at court when I am in harbour ; and, Pete^ I am 
married^ 

“ I wish you joy, count, with all my heart.” 

“ Yes, and well married too — to a Swedish countess of very 
high family, and I expect that I have a little boy or*girl by 
this time. Stf you observe, Peter, that I am at last a gentle¬ 
man, and, what is more, my children will be noble by two de¬ 
scents. Who would have thought that this would have been 
occasioned by my throjving the captain's jacket into the boat 
instead of my own } And now, my dearer. Siiiyile, that I 
liave made yiju my confidant, I need not say, d(Mibt say a vffCfh 
about it t(j any body# Tliey certainly ^ouhL not do me much 
harm, but still, tliey might do mefsome; and although I am 
not likely to meet any one who may recognise me in this uni¬ 
form and these mustacliios, y; ’s just as well to keep the secret, 
wliich to you and O’Brien only would I have confided.” 

My dear count,’’ replied I, your secret is safe with mi’, 
and my pleasure is very great. You have come to your title 
before me, at all evcgits, and I sincerely wish you joy, for you 
have obtained it honourably ; but, although 1 would like to talk 
with you for days, I must return on board, for I am now sailing 
a^with a v^jyr unpleasant captain.” * • 

I then, in a few words, stated where O’Brien was; and when 
we parted, I went with hkn on desk, Count IShucksen taking 
my arm, and introducing me as an old shipmate to his officers. 

“ I hope we may meet again,” said I, “ but I am afraid there 
is little chance.” 

“ MJ'ho knows ? ” replied he; “ see what chance has done 
for me. My dear Peter, God bless you ! You are one of the 
very few whom I always loved. Oad bless you, my boy ! and 
never forget that all I Jjftivc is alf your command if you come 
my way,” • 

I thanked him, and saluting the officerf, went down the^side. 
As I expected, when I came on board, the captain ^manded, 
in an angry tone^ why I iiad stayed so Ihng. I replied, that I 
was shown down into Count Shucksen's cabin, and he conversed^ 
so long, that I could not getaway* sooner, as it would not have 
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been polite to have ^ft him before he had finished his questiotis. 
t then gave a very Sivil message, and the captain sa*id no more: 
thq very name of a great man al^v^s silenced hinl. , 


CHAPTER XXI. 

« 

bad KKWS FttOM UOMC, AND WOKS* ON BOARD-NOTWiirHSTANDING HIS 

PREVIOUS TRIALS, PETER FOUCED TO FREFARK FOR ANOTHER- MRS. 

TROTTER AGAIN; IMPROVES AS SHE GROWS OLD-CAPTAIN HAWKINS 

ANI> HIS TWELVE CHARGES. 

ft 

No other event consequence occurred until we joined the 
adfBiral, who'Bhly‘detained us three hours with the fleet, and 
then sent u| liomfr with, his despatches. TvV^e arrive^, after a 
quiet passage, at Portsmouth; where I wrote immediately to my 
sister JSllen, requesting ^,o know the state of niy father's health. 

I waited impatiently for an answer, and by return of post re¬ 
ceived one with a black seal. My father had died the day 
before from a brain fever; and Ellen conjured me to obtain 
leave of absence, to come to her in her state of distress. The 
captain came on board the next morning,„an(l I had a letter 
ready written on service to the admiral, stating the circum¬ 
stances, and requesting leave of absence. 1 presented it to him 
and entreated him to forward it. At any other timq I would . 
not have condescended: but the thoughts of my poor sister, 
unprotected amfalone, with-my father lyin^ dead in the house, 
made me humble and submissive. Captain Hawkins read the 
letter, iGid very coolly replied, " that it was very easy to say 
that my father was dead, but he required proofs." Even this 
insult did not affect me; T put my sister’s letter in his hand^ 
he read it, and as he returned it to me, he smiled maliciously. 

It is impossible for me to<forward your letter, Mr. Simple, 
as 1 have one to deliver to ycfii,’* \ 

He put a large folio packet J\p.to my hand, and went below. 
T" opened it: it was copy of a letter demanding a court- 
martial up'^n me, with a long list of the charges preferred by 
him. 1 was sttipifieil,* not so much srt his asking f5r a court- 
martial, hut at the conviction of the impossibility of my now 
b^g to go to the assistance^of my poor aiater. 1 went 
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down intq^^he gun-room and tlirew tnys^f on a chair^ at tine 
same time tossing the letter to Thompson, the master. He 
read it o>ier carefully, andlTolded it up. ^ 

my word, Simple, I do not see that you have much 
to fear. These charges are very frivolous.” • * 

No, no, that I care little; about; but it is my poor sister. 

I had written for leave of absence, and now she is left and 
must be left, God knows how long, in such distressing cir. 
cumstances." 

Tliompsoii looked grave. I had forgotten your father's 
death. Simple ; it is indeed cruel. ^ 1 would offer to go myself, 
but you will want iny evidence at the court-martial. It can't 
be helped. Write to ycur sister, and keep up her spirits. Tell 
,her why you cannot come, and that it wilUiffl and 'well." mcf 

I did so; *and went early to bed, for I was really ill. The 
next morning, the dracial letter ^fromfthe port-admiral came 
ftff, acquaintiitg me that a court-martial had been ordered upon 
me, and that it would take place thatdfcy week. I immediately 
resigned the command to 4he second lieutenant, and com¬ 
menced an examination into the charges preferred. They 
were very numerous, and dated back almost to the very day 
that lie had joined the ship. There were twelve in all. 1 shall 
not trouble the reader with the whole of them, as many were 
very frivolous. The principal charges were — 

1. For mutinous and disrespectful conduQt to jCaptain 
» Ilawkin&f on (such a date), having in a conversation with an 

iiiferior officer on the quarter-deck stated that Captain Hawkins 
was a spy, and had spies ib the shi^. 

2. For neglect of duty, in disobeying the orders of f aptain 

Hawkins, on the night of the ——— of-. 

3. For having, on the - of-, sent away two boats 

from the ship, in direct opposition to the orders of Captain 
Hawkins. • ^ 

4. For haj^ing again,^ on the ^o:Aiing of the ——- of 

held mutinous and ffisrespectful conversation relative to Captain 
Hawkins with the gunner of *tfta ship, Rowing the latter tp 
accu^ Captain Hawkins of cowardice, without reporting the 
same. ^ 

5. For insulting expressions on the quarter-deck to Captaiu«i 

Hawkins on his reioininar the briar on the mtnnins of the . . 

of-, 
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^ 6* For not causi^ the orders of Captain Haw^ns to be 
put in force on several occasions, &c. &c. &c. 

And further^ as Captain HaVekiife’ testimony was«necessary 
in two of the pharges, the King, on those chargeSj t&ie 
prosecutbr. • 

Although most of these charges were frivolous, yet I at once 
perceived ray danger. Some of them were dated back many 
months,* to the time before our ship’s company had been 
changed; and 1 could not find the necessary witnesses. Indeed, 
in all but the recent charges, not expecting to be called to a 
court-martial, 1 had seriou^ difficulties to contend with. But 
the most serious was the first charge, which I knew not how 
to get over. Swinburne had most decidedly referred to the 
captain, wfien4ie%lked of spy captains; and to call him as, 
evidence, would hurt him. However, whh the assistance of 
Thompson,*! made the ^lest ^efcnce I could, ready fo* my trial. 

Two days before my court-martial, 1 received a letter fronj 
Kllen, who appeared in*a state of distraction from this accu¬ 
mulation of misfortune. She toll?, me that my father was to 
be buried the next day, and that the new rector had written to 
her, to know when it would be convenient for the vicarage to 
be given up. That my father’s bills had been sent in, and 
amounted to twelve hundred pounds already^; and that she knew 
not the extent of the whole claims. There ai)pcared to be 
nothingjieft but the furniture of the house; and she wanted 
to know whedier the debts were to be paid with thobmoney I • 
bad left in the funds for her use. I wrote immediately, re- 
ijuesting her to liquidate ^ery claiin, at- far as my money 
went; ^^nding her an order upon my agent to draw for the 
whole amount, and a power of attorney to him, to sell out the 
stock* 

I had just sealed the letter, when Mrs* Trotter, who had 
attended the ship since our return to Portsmouth, begged to 
speak with me, and wallcet^in after her message, without 
waiting for an answer. “ My dear Mr.'Simple,” said she, 

1 knbw all that is agoing oit,t^and I find that you have no 
lawyer t^ assist you. Now 1 know that it is necessary^ and 
will vcrj^robably he rf)f great service in your defence — for 
peoj^ are in distress and anxi&y, they, have not their 
about them; so 1 hav| brought a friend p£ mine from 
Fortsei^ a tery clever man, who,* for my sake, will madertako 
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your cause«( and I hope you will not refusJ him. You recollecf 
giving me a,dozen pairs of stockings. I did not refuse them, 
nor slijU* jfou refuse me ncAv. I always said to Mr, Trofler, 

‘ (ro'to a lawyer;' and if he had taken ray advice he would 
have done well. I recollect when a hackney-coaclhnan Imashed 
the panel of our carriage—* Trotter,' says I, ^ go to a lawyer;' 
and he very politely answered, ' Go to the devil! * But what 
was the consequence ! — he’s dead and 1 'm buramingt Now, 
Mr. Simple, jrill you oblige me ? — it's all free gratis for 
nothing—not for nothing, for it's for my sake. You see, 
JMr. Simple, I have admirers yet,’^ concluded she, smiling. 

Mrs. Trotter’s advice was good; and although I would not 
listen to receiving his lervices gratuitously, I agreed to employ 
diim ; and vq^y useful did he prove againsS^uok clflirges,4«nd 
such a man as Capt^n Hawkins. He came on board that af¬ 
ternoon, Carefully examined intt^aU (he documeifts, and the 
Witnesses whom I could bring forward, showed me the weak 
side of my defence, and took the pa^llrs on shore with him. 
Bvery day he came qn boafd, to collect fresh evidence, and 
examine into my case. 

At last the day arrived. I dressed myself in my best uni¬ 
form. The gun fired from the admiral’s ship, with the signal 
for a court-martial kt nine o'clock; and £ went on board, in a 
boat, with all the witnesses. On my arrival, 1 was put under 
the custody of the provost-martial. The captains oglered to 
* attetid pfiled alongside one after another, and* were received 
by a party of marines, presenting tjieir arms.® 

At half-past nine,* the court was all assembled, and I was 
ushered iu. Court-martials are o|)en courts, althofigl^ no one 
is permitted to print the evidence. At the head of the long 
table was the admiral, as president; on his right hand, standing, 
was Cliptain Hawkins, as prosecutor. On each side of the 
table were six captains, sittingmqgr to the admiral, according 
to their seniority. At the bottoip, &cing the admiral, was the 
judge-advocate, on whdse left hand I stood, as prisoner. The 
witnesses called in to be examiitM, were stationed on his right; 
and jKhind him, by the indulgence of the court, vm a I^U 
table, at which sat my l^al adviser, so close as to oe able to 
communicate with me. «nM 

The court were all sworn, |uid then took their seats. 
Stauncheons, with ropes eove^q4 green baize, passed alisi^ 
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Vfere behind the c!l|^airB of the captains wiio coifiposea ttie 
courts so that they might not he crowded upon by those who 
caille in to listen to wh&t passed. ^ * * • , c 

The charges were then read^ as well as the letters to and from 
the adnhral, *by which the court-martial was demanded and 
granted; and then Captain Hawkkis was desired to open his pro¬ 
secution. He commenced with observing his great regret that he 
bad beeit forced to a measure so repugnant to his feelings; his 
frequent cautions to me^ and the Indifference with which 1 treated 
them; and, after a preamble, composed of every falsity that 
could be devised, he commqpced with the first charge; and 
stating himself to be the witness, gave his evidence. When it was 
finished, I was asked if I had any queltions to put. By the 
adaiee of ifiy law/hs I replied, “ No." The president then* 
asked the captains^composing the court-'qiartial, commencing 
according t(f their senionty, whether they wished tS ask any 
questions. 

I wish,” smd the''second captain who was addressed, 
'' to ask Captain Hawkins, whethir, when he came on deck, 
he came up in the usual way in which a captain of a man-of- 
war comes on his quarter-deck j or whether he slipped up 
without noise ? ** 

Captain Hawkins declared that he came up as he usually 
did* This was true enough, for he invariably came up by 
stealth. « • 

** Pray^ CaJ^tain Hawkins, as you have repeated a%ood deal 
of conversation if^idi passe^ between,the first lieutenant and the 
gunner, may I ask you how long you weii* by their side with¬ 
out tlieif ^rceiving you.” 

A very short time," was the answer. 

But, Captain Hawkins, do you not think, allowing that 
yon came up on deck in your usual way, as you term it, that 
you would have done better, /o'have hemmed or hawed, so as 
tq let your officers know tnat»you were present? * 1 should be 
¥eiy sorry to hear all that mig^t be of me in my sup- 
pos^ kb^nce.” « 

this observationj Captain Hawkins r^ied, that ht was 
so astonisned at the conversation, thaj^^he was quite ^ireathless, 
ti^.- then, had the highest opinion of me* 

\ Kq more questions were and they proeeeded to the 
This was a ver;i| tiifiitig one — for Hjghtiflg a 
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stove, coiflrary to orders. The evidenceJbrought forward wts 
tlie sergeant of marines. When his evidence in favour of the 
cl^ar^a had been given, I was asked by the president, if t had 
any questions to put to the witness. 1 put the j^oliowing; — 

**' J)id you repeat to Captain Hawkins that 1 hail ordered 
the stove to be lighted ? *' • 

I did.” 

Are you not in the custom of reporting, direct tS the cap¬ 
tain, any negligence, or disobedience of orders, you may wit¬ 
ness in the ship ? '* 

« I am.” 

Did you ever report any thing of the sort to me, as first 
lieutenant, or do you always report direct to the caiitain.” 

• I always reportjdirect to the captain.^ 

By the captainjfl orders 

" Yes.*' 

* The following questions were then ^ut by some of the mem¬ 
bers of the court: — 

“ You have served in ottfer ships before } ” 

Yes.” 

Did you ever, sailing with other captains, receive am order 
from them, to report direct to them, and not through die firsT 
lieutenant ? ” 

The witness here prevaricated. 

Answer directly, yes or no.” 

No.^ 

rn 

The third charge was then broi^ht forward — for sending 
away boats contrary ^o express orders. This was substantiated 
by Captain Hawkins' own evidence, the order having been 
verbal. By the advice of my counsel, I put no questions to 
Captain Hawkins; neither did the court. 

The* fourth charge — that of holding mutinous conversation 
with the gunner, and allowing fiim t«> accuse the captain of un. 
willingness to engage the enemy—>was then again substan¬ 
tiated by Captain Hawkins, asonly witness. 1 again left 
my reply for my defence; and one onl^ question was pgt by 
one^ the members, which was, to inquire of Captaini^awkins, 
as he appeared peculiarly unfortunate id overhearing conv erse 
ations, whedier he walked up as usual to the taffroil, or wfiS!!"*""** 
ther he crept up, ^ • 

Captain Hawkins gave the fame answer as before* • 
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' The fifth chai^dj-—for insulting expressions Vo Captain 
Hawkins^ on my rejoining the brig at Carlscroi^a^ was then 
brought ibrwanl; and the sergea;if of marines andTine^of the 
seamen appe^ed as witnesses. This charge excited a 'great 
deal of amusement. In the cross-examination by the members 
of the court, Captain Hawkins was asked wliat he meant by 
the expression, when disposing of the clothes of an otficcr who 
was killed in action, that die men appeared to think that his 
trowsers would instil fear. « 

Nothing more upon •my honour, sir,” replied Captain 
Hawkins, " than an iinpliqition that they were alarmed, lest 
they should be haunted by his ghost.” 

Then, of course, Mr. Simjde meanf the same in his reply,” 
obSlrved flie <J9ptShsi sarcastically. ^ » 

The remainder^f die charges were tlii^n brought forward ; 
but they WCTe of litde consc^yience. The witnesses wire chiefly 
the sergeant of marines, and die spy-glass of Captain Hawkins, 
who had been watching me from the shore. 

It was late in the afternoon •'before, they were all gone 
through ; and the president then adjourned the court, that I 
might bring forward my own witnesses, in my defence, on the 
following day; and 1 returned on board die Rattlesnake. 


CHAPTER 35x11. 

\ OOOD dXFXHCE VOT AI.WAYS GOOD AGAINST A BAD ACCUSATION PfiTBR 

WlNS^HE UEAHTS OF UlS JUDGES, YET DOSES HIS CAUSE, AND IS DIS¬ 
MISSED HIS SH1£ 

The next day 1 commenced my defence; I preferred*calling 
my own witnesses first, and^by the advice of my counsel, and 
at the request of Swinburne,called )iim, 1 put the follow¬ 
ing questions;— ^ ‘ 

« When we were* talking the quarter-deck, was it fine 
wealher 

** Yes, It was.” • 

Do you^ think that you might Iwve heard any one cqming 
om deck, in the usuid way, qp the companion ladder \ 
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ji/u jmi iiiraiij uien, to imply that Crjptain Hawkins cani^ 
up stealthily ? 

I«have an idea he potliccd upon us, as a cat does "iSn a 
mouse.” ^ ^ 

“ What were the expressions made use of? * 

I said that a spy captaimwould always find spy followers.” 
“ In that remark, were you and Mr, Simple referring to your 
own captain.’* • 

“ The rermirk was mine : what Mr. Simple was thinking of 
I can’t tell ; but 1 did refer to the*captain, and he has proved 
that I was right.” ^ 

This bold answer of Swinburne’s rather astonished the court, 
who commenced cross-questioning him; but he kept to his 
•original assejtion — that I had only answ^d'^nelMly. • 

To repel the sccq^d charge, 1 producedjpo witnesses. But 
to the thfi’d charge I brought foiwarcrthree witnesses, to piove 
that Captain Hawkins’ orders were, that 1 should send no boats 
on shore—not that I siiould not seiuf them on board of the 
men-of-war close to us. • 

In answer to the fourth charge, I called Swinburne, who 
stated that if I did *hot, he would come forward. Swinburne 
acknowledged that he accused the captain of being sby, and 
that I reprimanded him for so doing. 

** Did he say that he would repc'it you ? ” inqidred one of 
the captains. — No, sir,” replied Swinburne, ** *«ause he 
never ralant to do it." 

This was an unfortunate answe^^ 

To the fifth charge, I brought several witnesses to prove the 
words of Captain Hawkins, and the sense in which they were 
taken by the ship's company, and the men calling out 
'' Shame! when he used the expression. 

To’refnte the other charges I called one or two witnesses, 
and the court then adjournetl,*inqi^ring of me when I would 
be ready to itommence my del'enae. 1 requested a day to pre* 
pare, which was readily gragted ^ and the ensuing day the 
court did not sit. I hardly nied say that I was busily eni> 
ployell, arranging my defence with my counsel, last idl 
was done,*and 1 went td^bed tired and*unhappy; but I slept 
soundly, which ‘ could hot be said of my counsd, for heUl^li" 
on shore at eleven o* clock, jsat up all ni^l^ an^gtog and 

making a fair copy. 
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* After allj the faii^t court of Justice is a naval «court-nuir- 
tial 7 ^ no brow-beating of witnesses, an evident iivclination to. 
warns the prisoner — every allof^'alce and every favouV grar^^ 
him, and no jegal quibbles attended to. It is a court of equity, 
with very few exceptions; and the humbler the individual, 
the greater the chance in his faveur. 

1 was awoke the following morning by my counsel, who had 
not gon€ to bed the previous night, and who had come off at 
seven o'ckck to read over with me my defei¥» 2 . At nine 
o'clock I again proceeded dn board, and, in a short time,* the 
court was sitting. I came handed my defence to the judge- 
advocate, who read it aloud to the court. I have a copy still 
by me, and will g^ve the whole of it to Aie reader. 

Mr, Presi{ient and Gentlemen, 

" After nearly fourteen years' service in his MajeAy's navy, 
during which I have been twice made prisoner, twice wounded^ 
and once wreckedand, as I trust I shall prove to you, by 
certificates and the public despatchls, 1 have done my duty with 
seal and honour—* 1 now find myself in a situation in which 
1 never expected to be placed — that of being arraigned before 
and brought to a court-martial for charge^ of mutiny, disaf¬ 
fection, and disresjiect towards my superior officer, h the 
honourable court will examine the certificates i am about to 
produce,* they* will find that, until I sailed with Captain 
Hawkins, my conduct has always been supposed to ^lave been 
diametrically opposite to th^t which js now imputed to me. 1 
Iwve always been diligent and obedient !o command; and 1 
have oidy to regret that the captains, with whom 1 have had 
the honour to sail, are not now present to corroborate, by their 
oral evidence, the truth of these documents. Allow me, in the 
first place, to point out to the court, that the charges against 
me are spread over a largii spaSe of time, amounting to nearly 
eighteet^'uionths, during ^eiwhole Qf«,which period^ Captain 
Hawk^s never stated to me that it was his intention to try 
use a court-martial; and, afthough repeatedly in the pre- 
senoii of a#enior officer, has never preferred any charge a'^nst 
The articles of tvar state exprq^ly, that if any officer, 
"Mfiier or marine, has any complaint to nudee, he is tq do so 
his arrival at any port tr fleft, where he may fidt in with 
a office* 1 admit th%t this artide of walr refers to 
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complaints to be made by inferiors against Superiors; but, at 
the same tim^ I venture to submit to the honourable court, 
that^a s^ipferior is equally btfind to prefer a charge, or to 
notice *that that charge will be preferred, on the first seasonable 
opportunity, instead of lulling the ofiender into s^curify, and 
disarming him in his defence,'by allowing the time to run on 
so long as to render him incapable of bringing forward his wit¬ 
nesses. I take the liberty of calling this to your attention, and 
shall now proceed to answer the charges which have been 
brought against me. 

1 am accused of having held ajconversation with an infe¬ 
rior officer on the quarter-deck of his Majesty’s brig Rattlesnake, 
in which ray captain w^s treated with contempt That irmay 
i^ot be suppos/;d that Mr. Swinburne was a«.iew acquaintance, 
made upon my joiniii{^the brig, 1 must observe, that he was an 
old shipmffie, with whom 1 had s^,rved*many year^ and with 
wUose worth 1 was well acquainted. He was my instructor 
ill iny more youthful days, and has iJeen 'rewarded for his 
merit, with the warrant whi€h he now holds as gunner of his 
Majesty’s brig Rattlesnake. The offensive observation, in the 
first place, was not nttne; and, in the second, it was couched 
in generd terms. Here Mr. Swinburne has pointedly con¬ 
fessed that Ae did refer to the captain, although the observation 
was in the plural; but that does not prove the charge against 
me — on the contrary, adds weight to the assestion gi Mr. 
Swinbum^ that I was guiltless of the present charge. That 
Captain Hawkins has acted as a spy, his oWn evidmce on 
this charge, as well asTthat Drought forward by other witnesses, 
will decidedly prove; but as the trutli of the observatiqp does 
not warrant its utterance, 1 am glad that no such expression 
escaped my lips. 

U^on the second charge 1 shall dwell hut a short time. 
It is true that there is a general order that no stoves shall be 
alight after ascertain hour; but 4^01 appeal to the honour¬ 
able court, whether a first lieu^jnant is not considered to have a 
degree of licence pf judgment ifl”pU that ^ncerns the inteiioi^ 
disc’^^e of the ship. The surgeon sen); to say that a sthve 
was requited for one the sick. 1* was in bed at the 
time, and replied’immedi^ly in the affirmative. Hoes 
tain Hawkins mean to assert to th^ honourable court, that ke 
would have refused the reqifeat of the surgeon ? oer- 
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vtalnly not. The only error 1 committed, if lit w^e ao ^rror, 
vras not going through the form of awaking Captain Hawkins, 
toiBik the permission, which, as fi|stlieutenant, 1 tlffought my¬ 
self authorised to give. * * 

The clhirge against me, of having sent away two boats, 
contrary to his order, 1 have already disproved by witnesses. 
The order of Captain Hawkins was, not to communicate with 

theshoie* My reasons for sending away the boats-(Here 

Captain Hawkins interposed, and stated to the j>resident that 
ray reasons were not necessary to be received. "l"he court was 
cleared, and, on our returm the court had decided, that my 
reasons ought to be givep,^and I continued.) My reasons 
for sending away these boats, or ratlierwt was one boat which 
wa^de^fBchod th^he two frigates, if l.remember well, were^ 
that the brig was in a state of mutiny. Lxhe captain had tied 
up one of thie men7and Hie sliip s company refused to he flogged. 
Captain Hawkins then went on shore to the admiral, to report 
the situation of bis shif*, and I conceived it ray duty to make 
it known to the men.of-war anchwed cl<^ to us. 1 shall not 
enter into further particulars, as they will only detain the 
honourable court; and 1 am aware that«this court-martial is 
held upon my conduct, and not upon that of Cax>tain Hawkins. 
To the charge of again holding disrespectful language on ihe 
quarter-deck, as overheard by Captain Hawkins, 1 must refer 
the honourable court to the evidence, in which it is plainly 
proved that the remarks upon him were not mine|*but those * 
of Mr. Swinbunte, and that I remonstrated with Mr. Swinburne 
for using such unguardeif’ expressions. • The only point of 
ftifficiulty is, whether it was not my duty to have reported such 
language. 1 reply, that there is no proof that I did not intend 
to report it; but the presence of Captain Hawkins, who heard 
what was said, rendered such report unnecessary. * 

On the fifth charge, must beg that the court will he 
pleased to consider that sSm(^allowan<% ought to.be made for 
a moment of irritation. My charactef was traduced by Cap¬ 
tain Hawkias, supp(|ping thatsf was dead ; so much so, that 
eveupthe ship's company pried out shame* 1 am awais||4]iat 
no laoguil^ of a isppq^or officer can warrant a retqrt from an 
jjl^or ; but, as what X intended toamply by that language is 
fiot yet known, although Captain Hawkins has given an expla¬ 
nation to his, I shall mereljr 8ay,*cbat 1 meant no mole my 
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insinuations,*than Captain Hawkins did aLthe time by those* 
which he n^de use of with respect to me. • 

‘•lipen the other trifling Charges brought forward, I laf^o 
stress, as I consider them fully refuted by the evidence which 
lias been already adduced; and I shall merely observe, that, 
for reasons best known to himself, I have been met with a most 
decided hostility on the part of Captain Hawkins, from the 
time that he first joined the ship; that, on every occasion, he 
has used all his efforts to render, me uncomfortable, and embroil 
me with others ; that, not content vifith narrowly watching my 
conduct on hoard, he has resorted to his spy-glass from the 
shore j.and, instead of assisting me in the execution of a duty 
sufficiently arduous, he*ba8 thrown every obstacle in my*way, 
j^laced inferios officer^as spies over my cotf^fTcl^nd^iadewne 
feel so humiliated in me presence of the shin’s company, over 
v^hich I liave had to superintendtr an^ in me disciplining of 
which 1 had a right to look to him for support, that, were it 
not that some odium would ncccssarily%e attached to the sen¬ 
tence, I should feel it-as on^of the happiest events of my life 
that I were dismissed from the situation which 1 now hold 
under his command.^ I now beg that the honourable court will 
allow the documents,! lay upon the table to be read in support 
of my character.” 

When this was over, the court was cleared, that they might 
decide uf^n the sentence. 1 waited about half an hour in the 
greatest anxiety, when 1 was again summoned tcT attend. The 
usual forms of reading th^ papers ^ere gone Arough, and then 
came the sentence, wliich was read by the president, he and the 
whole court standing up with their cocked hats on thei( heads. 
After the preamble, it concluded with saying, ** that it was the 
opinion of that court that the charges had been partly proved, 
and therefore, that Lieutenant Peter Simple was dismissed his 
ship; but, in consideration of hi« gpod character and services, 
his case was‘strongly r^ommended to the consideration of the 
Lords Commissioners of the ^^niralty.” 
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^ CHAPTER XXIII. 

• 

PBTEtt. LOOKS VrON HXS LOSS AS SOMETHING GAINED-GOES ON BOARD 

THE K^TTLKSNAKB TO PACK UP) AND IS ORDEHSO TO PACK OFF- 

POLITE LF.AVK-TAK1NO BETWEEN RELATIONS MBS« TROTTER BETTER 

AND BETTER-GOES TO LONDON, AND AFTERWARDS l^ALLS INTO ALL 

MANNER OF MISFORTUNES BTi^THE HANDS OF ROBBERS, AND OF HIS 
OWN UNCLE. ^ 

I XTAKDLY knew whether I felt glad or^rry at this sentence. 
On,the* 0 E'j h8L"d," 't was almost a death-blow to my future? 
advancement or employment in the 8ervi|»; on t6e other, the 
recommendation vSey mUch softened down the sentence, and I 
was quite happy to be quit of Captain Hawkins, and free to 
hasten to my poor sister. I bowed respectfully to the court, 
which immediately adjourned. £!aptain Hawkins followed 
the captains on the quarter-deck, but none of them would speak 
to him — so much to his disadvantage hud come out during 
the trial. 

About ten minutes afterwards, one of' the elder ca^'tains 
composing the court called me into the cabin. " Mr. Simple,** 
said he, ^ we |ire all very sorry for you. Our sentence could 
not be more lenient, under the circumstances: it was that 
conversation witl^ the gunner at the taffrail which floored you. 
It must be a warning to ;^u to b^ mow Oareful in future, 
how you permit any one to speak of the conduct of your su¬ 
periors bn the quarter-deck. I am desired by the president 
to let you know, that it is our intention to express ourselves 
very strongly to the admiral in your behalf; so much so, that 
if another captain applies for you will have no difficulty in 
being appointed to a ship*^; ^d as for leaving your present 
ship, under any other circumstances^ x abould consider it a 
matter of (»n^atulatj|pn." t" 

1 ’l^^humed my sincere thanks, and soon afterwards q*^tc!d 
the gu^d-^iip, and wqnt on board of ihe brig to pack up my 
and take leave of my messti^tes. On my arrival, I 
that Captain Hawkins had preceded me, and he was on 

whm i came up the side.. 1 hastened down into the 
> 1 * 6 
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gnn-Voom, I received the condolemetits of my iness^< 

mates. | 

Simplb * I wish you jew/* cried Thompson, loud cngi^gh 
foif the*captain to hear on deck. I wish I had your luck ; 
I wish somebody would try me by a court-martiA” • 

As it has turned out," replied I, in a loud voice, and 
after the communication made to me by the captains conii) 08 ing 
the court, of what they intend to say to the Admiraltj^ I agree 
with you, Thompson, that it is a very kind act on the part of 
Captain Hawkins, and I feel quite grateful to them.” 

Steward, come — glasses,” cried Thompson, and let us 
drink success to Mr. Simple." • 

All this was very aanoying to Captain Hawkins, who over- 
•heard every word.. When our glasses weij^Hcd'—^'MSiigple, 
your good health, anf may 1 meet with as good a messmate,” 
said Thompson. • •• • 

• At this moment, the sergeant ^f marines put his head in at 
the gun-room door, and said, in a mast insolent tone, that 1 
was to leave the ship immediately. 1 was so irritated, that 1 
threw my glass of grog in his face, and he ran up to the cap¬ 
tain to make the co«q)laint: but 1 did not belong to the ship, 
and even if I had, I would have resented such impertinence. 

Captain Hawkint was in a great rage, and 1 believe would 
have written for another court-martial, but he had had enough 
of them. He inquired very particularly of the^sergeant whe¬ 
ther he IfUd told me that I was to leave the slvp directly, or 
whether, that Captain Hawkins desired that ^should leave the 
ship immediately ; and dhding thft he had not given the latter 
message, (which 1 was aware of, for bad he given it, I dare 
not have acted as I did,) he then sent down again b^ one of 
the midshipmen, desiring me to leave the ship immediately. 
My reply was, that 1 should certainly obey his orders with the 
greatest pleasure. I hastened to^pack up my clothes, reported 
myself ready to the second-lieutenAit, who went up for per¬ 
mission to man a boat, ■which was refused by Captain Hawkins, 
who said I might go on shorit in a sho^e-boat. 1 called one 
a]Qjgypide, shook hands with all my m^mates, and wlien 
arrived oi\ the quarterS^ck, with Swiu^me, and ^me of the 
best men, who -came fomard, Captain Hawkins stood 
binnacle, bursting with rage. As 1 went over the planeahear, 

1 took my hat off to him, aftd Wished him good moniii^ very 

* 4-3 ♦ 
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respectfully, adding, “ If you have any c(^nni9.ids folir my 
\nGle, Captain Hav|kins, 1 shall be glad to execute them.’* 

^his oWrvation, which showed him that I kitew. the con¬ 
nexion and correspondence bi‘twcen them, made him gUsp vith 
emotion. % Leave the ship, sir, or by God I ’U put you in 
irons for mutiny,” cried he. 1 again took off my hat, and 
went down the side, and shoved* off. 

As soon as I was a few yards distant, the men jumped on 
the carronades and cheered, and I perceived Captain Hawkins 
order them down, and before I was a cable’s ^ehgth from her, 
the pipe All hands to punishmentso 1 presume some of 
the poor fellows suffered fd their insubordination in showing 
their good'Will. I acknowledge thai,I might have left the 
shig^ iat^toPor^dUgnified manner, and that my conduct was not 
altogether correct; but still, 1 state what I really did do, and 
some allow^ce must be* made for my filings. Tjiis is cer. 
tain, that my conduct afterHhe court-martial was more da- 
serving of punishii^jent |han that for which 1 had been tried; 
but I was in a state of feverish ^dtement, and hardly knew 
what 1 did. 

When I arrived at Sally Port, I h|^ my effects wheeled 
up to the Blue Posts, and packing up those which I most re¬ 
quired, I threw off my uniform, and was once more a gentle¬ 
man at large. I took my place in the mail for that evening, 
sent a letter of thanks, with a few bank notes, to my counsel, 
and ihed sat jown and wrote a long letter to O’Brienjitacquaint- 
ing him with tl^, events which had taken place. 

I had just finished, and sealed it ^up, when in came 
Mrs. Trotter. O my dear Mr. Simple ! I’m so sorry; and 
1 have *oome to console you. There *b nothing like women 
when naen are in affliction, as poor Trotter used to say, as he 
laid his head in my lap. When do you go to town ? ” . 

** This evening, Mrs. Trotter.” 

1 hope I am to contiaud to attend the ship } *’ 

1 hope so too, Mrs. Trofter; I Ikive no doubt but you 
wilL” 

^Qfow, Mr. Simpl^y how are you off for money } 
want a Ut^ ? You edh pay me by-ai^by. Pon’t^be 
Jk quite so poor* as 1 was wbei^ou came doi^ to mesa 
Trotter and me, and when you gave me a dozen pairs of 
ftockinga: I know what it il to want money, and what it is 
to want<Hends.” 
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"<Many^*thailk8 to you, Mrs. Trotter,’' riplied I; “ but y 
have sufficient to take me home, and theitfl can obtain more.” 

“ Wellf ’m glad of it, Jut it was offered in earnest, ^od- 
by®, G8d bless you! Come, Mr. Simple, give me a kiss; it 
won’t be the first time.” ♦ • 


1 kissed her, for 1 felt grateful for her kindness ; and with 
a little smirking and ogling she quitted the room. 1 could 
not help thinking, after she was gone, how little we l^now the 
hearts of others. If 1 had been asked if Mrs. Trotter was a 
person to have done a generous action, from what 1 had seen 
of her in adversity, I should have decidedly said. No. Yet in 
this offer she was disinterested, f9r she knew the service well 
enough to be aware that 1 had little chance of being ta first 
^lieutenant again, ancL of being of servic^«^«Jier. Mn^c^how 
often does it Mso occi^, that those who ought, from gratitude or 
long fricgdship, to do all they can to Rssist*^ou, turn from you 
in your necessity, and prove fal^ and treacherous ! It is God 
alone who knows our hearts. 1 sent my letter to O’Brien to 
the admiral’s office, sat doi^n to a dinner which 1 could not 
taste, and at seven o’clock got into the mail. 1 was very ill; 
1 had a burning few and a dreadful headache, but 1 thought 
only of my sister. 

When 1 arrived 4n town I was much worse, but did not 
wait more than an hour. T took my place in a coach which 
did not go to the town near which we resided for 1 had in., 
quired and found that coach was full, and I did not choose to 


wait another day. The coach in which 1 tq^k ray place went 
within forty miles 4 >f thh vicaragh, and 1 intended to post 
across the country. The next evening I arrived at the point 
of separation, and taking out my portmanteau, ordered*a chaise, 
and set off for what had once been my home. I could hardly 
hold my head up, I was' so ill, and 1 lay in a corner of the 
chaise in a sort of dream, kept^ from sleeping from intense 
pain in the forehead and temples. * 

It was about nine o’^.ock at ntght, when we were in a dread¬ 
ful jolting road, the shocks fifoceeding^from which gave me 
pain, that the chaise was stopped by two meEfwIm 
ge out on t^^grass. One sfpod over m1^ while the 
other rifled the. chaise. \The post-boy, who appeared 
to the transaction, remained quietly on his horse, and as soioii 
as they had taken my effsc^, lumed round and drove off, 
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^ They then rifledi my person^ taking away eifery ihing that I 
liadj leaving me noting but my trowsers and shift. After a 
shqH consultation^ they ordered me to walk on in*the, direction 
in wnich we had been procc-eding In the chaise, and tS ba«ten 
as fast as 1 «ould, or they would blow my brains out. 1 com¬ 
plied with their request, thinking myself fortunate to have 
escaped so well. I knew that l*was still thirty miles at least 
from the vicarage; hut ill as 1 was, 1 hoped to be able to reacli 
it on foot. I walked during the remainder of the night, but I 
got on but slowly. I reeled from one side of the road to the 
other, and occasionally sat down to rest. Morning dawned, 
and 1 perceived habitationstnot far from me. 1 staggered on 
in myrCourse. , 

Thetit.fjgyer q^vi^jaged in me, my head was splitting witli 
agony, and 1 tottered to a bank near a s^all nedFt cottage, on 
the side of ^e road, hhave a faint recollection of^somc one 
coming to me and taking mf hand, hut nothing further; an 4 l 
it was not till mapy iponths afterwards, that I became ac- 


Bcquainted with the circumstanc|ts which 1 now relate. It 
appears that the owner of the cottage wafe a half-pay lieutenant 
in the army, who had sold out on accouij^l^ of his wounds. I 
was humanely taken into his house, laid on abed, and a surgeon 


requested to come to me immediately. •'I had now lost all 
recollection, and who 1 was they could not ascertain. My 
pockets yvere empty, and it was only by the mark on my linen 
that :lhe^ fouqd that my name was 3imple. For tliree weeks 
I remained in a jtate of alternate stupor and delirium. liVhen 
the latter came on, 1 raveih of Lord Privilege, O'Brien, and 
,Celestek Mr. Selwin, the officer who had so kindly assisted 
kn#%^ that Simple was the patronymic name of Lord I'ri- 
vilege, and he immediately wrote to his lordship, stating that 
a yesmg man of die name of Simple, who, in his delirium 
called upon him and Captain^O'Brien, was lying in a most 
dangerquB state in his houlse,'and, that as he presumed I was 
a rdative of bis lordship^g, h8 had de^ed it right to apprize 
him of the &ct. 

unde, who knlw that it must he me, thought thj g too 
faiwahle^ opportunity, provided I^ould live, not tonlv?! 

hjs power* He wrote to say iftat he would tie there in 
alRy^er two ; at the same time thanking Mr. Selwin for his 
to his poor hephow, and requesting that no 
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ex^fense ijight^be spared. When my uncll arrived, which ^ 
did in his own chariot, the crisis of the |eveT was over; but I 
was still^nP a state of stupmr arising from extreme debilit^ He 
thamlftid Mr. Selwin for nis attention, which he said ne was 
afraid was of little avail, as I vras every year bbconring more 
deranged ; and be expressed bis fears that it would terminate 
in chronic lunacy. “ His poor father died in the same state,” 
continued my uncle, passing his hand across his e^yes, as if 
much aflRjcted. I have brought my physician with me, to* 
see if he can be moved. 1 shall QOt be satisfied unless 1 am 
with him night and day.” 

The physician (who was my%ncle*s valet) took me by the 
hand, felt my pulse,«examined my eyes, and pronounced that 
it would be very ea^ to move me, and t]j^t JL shouMKrgpover 
sooner in a fnore airy room. Of course, Mr. Selwin raised no 
objections, putting down all to my ultcle’s*Fegar4 for me; and 
•my clothes were put on me, as f lay in a state of insensibility, 
and 1 was lifted into the chariot. Iti is most wonderful that 
1 did not die from being |hu8 taken out of my bed in such a 
state, but it pleased Heaven that it should be o^erwise. Had 
such an event takeunplace, it would probably have pleased my 
uncle much better than my surviving. When I was in the 
carriage, supporter^ by the pseudo-physician, my uncle again 
thanked Mr. Selwin, liegged that he would command hia in¬ 
terest, wrote a handsome check for the surgeoQ wlm had at¬ 
tended »e, and getting into the carri^e, drove on with me 
still in a state of insensibility — that is, 1 awas not so insen. 
sible, but 1 think 1 Jelt t had bedh removed, and 1 heard the 
rattling of the wheels ; but my mind was so uncollected, and 
1 was in a state of such weakness, that I could not feel assunpd 
of it for a minute. 

For some days afterwards, for I recollect nothing about the 
journey, I found myself in bed jn a dark room, and my arms 
confined. } recalled my senses, ftnd by degrees was able to 
recollect all that had oe^rred, until I laid down by the road¬ 
side. Where was I? The'ioom was dark,d could distm- 
euisjjj nothing; that I had attempted to do myself •feme 
flyu^, I look for granH^d, or my anna,*would noj^ave been 
secured. 1 had been inbi fever and delirious, 1 ^upposadpsttul^^ 
had now recovered. 

I had been in a reverie more than an honr^ wondering 
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\>’hy I was left al^e^ when the door of the aj^rtmtnt op&ied. 
Who is there ? ” ifiquired I. 

you've come to yourselffagain,” said a grufi^voice; 
“ then I ’ll give you a little daylight.** ' * 

He tdbk down a shutter which covered the whole of the 
window^ and a flood of light poured in^ which blinded me. 
I shut my eyes^ and by degrees admitted tlie light until 1 
could bear it. 1 looked at the apartment: the walls were 
bare and wbite.washed. I was pn a truck]e-bed| 1 looked at 
the window—.it was closed up with iron bars. — Why, 
where am I ? ** inquired 1 of the man, with alarm. 

Where are you ? ** replied he; why, in Bedlam 1" 


CHAPfER XXIV, 

* e 

AS O^BSiaV SAID, 1T*S A TXIKG DANE THAT HAS NO TURNING —I AM 
RESCUED, AND HAPriNESS TOURS llf UPON .ME AS FAST AS MISERY 
BEFORE OVERWUEbMED ME. 


The shock was too great — I fell back on my pillow insen- 
sible. How long I lay, I know not, bift when I recc-ered, 
the keeper was gone, and I found a jug of water and some 
bread bj^ the ^ide of the bed. I drank the water, and the 
eflbct it had upon me was surprising. I felt that Wcould get 
up, and 1 rosei^ my arms had been unpinioned during my 
swoon. I got on my feet,*and staggered to the window. I 
looked out, saw the bright sun, the passers-by, the houses 
'.(Opposite — all looked cheerful and gay, but I was a prisoner 
in< a madhouse. Had 1 been mad? I reflected, and sup. 
posed that 1 had been, and had been confined by those who 
knew nothing of me. It n^var came into my head that my 
uncle had bwn a party to^t. I threw myself on ^he bed, and 
relieved myself with tears. • ' 

It was about noon that thenig^ical people, attended by the 

be^uite quietV' 

My^Xord! yes, sir, as quiet as idfamb,” replied the man 
10 had before entered. 

I tten to the modhil Re.dem«. bqwin« Wm to teU 
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whf, and^ow,^! nad been brought here. I^e answered 
and soothingly, saying, that 1 was dier^ at the wish of my 
friends,* #b!l that every cap would be taken of me; tJAt he 
’i^^s^aware that ray paroxysms were only occasional, and tliat, 
during the time that I was quiet, 1 should hav^ evury indul. 
gencc that could be granted, and that he hoped that I soon 
should be perfectly well, and be permitted to leave the hos¬ 
pital. I replied by stating who I was, and how 1 Jiad been 
taken ill. The doctor shook his head, advised me to lie down^ 
as much as possible, and then quitted me to visit the other 
patients. 

As 1 afterwards discovered, tSj uncle had had me confined 
upon the pica that 1 was a young man, who was deranged with 
, an idea that his name was Simple, and heir 

to the title and estates; that 1 was very troublesome at times, 
forcing siy way into his house and iil^ultifl§ the^servants, but 
•in every other respect was harmless; that my paroxysms 
generally ended in a violent fever, arM that it was more from 
the fear of my comjng tc* some harm, than from any ill-will 
towards the poor young man, that he wished me to remain in 
the hospital, and b^ntaken care of. 

The reader may at once perceive the art of this communi¬ 
cation : 1, having ifo idea why I was confined, would of course 
continue to style myself by my true name; and as long as I 
did this, so long would 1 be considered in a iJera^ed state. 
The reafier must not therefore be surprised n^en I tell him, 
that 1 remained in Bedlam for one year mid eight months. 
The doctor called upon die for ty^o or three days, and finding 
me quiet, ordered me to he allowed books, paper, an^ ink, to 
amuse myself; but every attempt at explanation was certain 
to be the signal for him to leave my apartment. I fonnd, 
therefore^ not only by him, but from the keeper, who paid no 
attention to any thing 1 said, tl^pt 1 had no diance of being 
listened to, or of obtaining my r|lease. 

After the first roonlii, the doctor came to me no more: I 
was a quiet patient,' and he re^dived th^ report of the kee^r. ^ 
sent there witlkevery ^hecessary ^cument tqyproTt^’wiat 
1 was mad; and, almKugh a very little may estt^sh a ease 
of lunacy, it requires something very strong indeed, tyoaig 
tliat you are in your right senseg. In Bedlam 1 found it im¬ 
possible. At the samjB tiide^I was well treated, wa^ allowed 
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necessary comforts, and sucb amusement (s cqpld ob¬ 
tained from booksj fee. I had no reason to complain of the 
keef^— except that he was too ii|uch employed m w^te his 
time in listening to what he did not believe. 1 wrote seVefal 
letters t(f my sister and to O’Brien during the first two or 
three monthsj and requested the .keeper to put them in the 
post. This he promised to do^ never refusing to take the 
letters; but, as I afterwards found out, they were invariably 
" destroyed. Yet I still bore up with the hopes pf release for 
some time; but the anxiety relative to my sister, when I 
thought of her situation, my thoughts of Celeste and of 
O'Brien, sometimes quite overcame me; then, indeed, I would 
almost* become frantic, and the keepei* would report that 1 
had paiVRyam. After six months I became melan-. 

choly, and 1 wasted awav. 1 no longer attempted to amuse 
myse^, but ^t all day vuth igy eyes fixed upon vaoancy. I 
no longer attended to my person; I allowed my beard t(p 
grow—-my face walneifer washed, unless mechanically, when 
orderei^ by the keeper; and, if i was pot mad, there was 
every prospect of my soon becoming so. Life passed away as 
a blank — 1 had become indifibrent to e^ry thing — I noted 
time no more — the change of seasons was unperceived — 
even the day and tlie night followed without ray regarding 
them, 

I was in this unfortunate situation, when one day the door 
was opened, imd, as had been often the custom dbring my 
imprisonment, vUitors were going round the establishment, 
to indulge their curiosity, in witnessing the degradation of 
thdr fqjilow creatures, or to offer their commiseration. I 
paid no heed to them^ not even casting up my eyes. '' This 
yqutig man,” said the medical gentleman who accompanied 
the party, “ has entertained the strange idea that his niftne is 
Simple, and diat he is the^riglrtful heir to the title and pro¬ 
perty of Lord Privilege.** * ... • 

One of the visitors came up ^ me,‘and looked me in the 
"And so he ip,” cried file, to the doctor, who looked 
wimSston^ment. Peter, don't you know me? ” I 
up. It was General O’Brien. I fit^ into his arms, and 
tears. ^ 

" Sir,” said Qenaml O'Brien, leading me to the chair, and 
’l^atingjiae upon "I that is Mr. Simple, the 
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neplfew oi Lor^ Privilege; and, I believe, me neir to 
title. If,^tberefore, his assertion of such (being tlie case, k the 
onW.pipbf oSr his insanity, is illegally confined. I anrnere, 
a foibigner, and a prisoner on parole; but I ana noj without 
friends. My Lord Bclraore,” said he, turning to another of 
the visitors who had accompanied him, I pledge you my 
honour that what 1 state is true ; and 1 request you will im¬ 
mediately demand the release of this poor young man?* 

" 1 assure .you, sir, that I have Lord Privilege’s letter,” 
observed the doctor. • 

" Lord Privilege is a scoundrq),” replied General O’Brien. 
But there is justice to be obtained in this country, qnd he 
shall pay dearly for hfs lettre de cachet. My dear Pfitifsr, how 
•fortunate was^ my vi^t to tliis horrid plaHl IY had heair^ so 
much of the excellent arrangements o£ this^ostablishment, that 
I agreed fo walk round with Lood Beltnore; but I find that 
ft is abused.** 

Indeed, General O’Brien, I have Ibeen treated with kind¬ 
ness,” replied 1; ''and pifiticularly by this gendeman. It 
was not his fault.” 

General O’Brien ffid Lord Belmore then inquired of the 
doctor if he had an^^, objection to my release. 

" None whatever, my lord, even if he were insane; although 
1 now see how 1 have been imposed upon. We allow the 
friends of any patient to remove him, if they tlfink iSiat they 
can pay llim more attention. He may leave with you this 
moment.” , ^ ^ 

I now did feel idy brain turn with the revulsion flrom 
despair to hope, and 1 fell back in my seat. The docfbr per¬ 
ceiving my condition, bled me copiously, and laid me on the 
bed, where 1 remained more than an hour, watched by General 
O’Brien. • I then got up, calm and thankful. 1 was shaved 
by the barber* of the establishnfeftt, svashed and dressed my¬ 
self, and, leaning on the general’s arm, was led out. I cast 
my eyes upon the two celebrated^ stone figures of Melandboly 
and Raving Madness; as I pjis^d them, h trembled, and 
jpetp^ghtly to the gfiUheral’s arm, was assisted intlk the car¬ 
riage, and bade fareweliro madness and inisery. _ 

The general riiid nothing until we approached the %%e] 
where he resided^ in Dover ^treet^ and then he inquired) in a 
low voice, whether I ccy^d bear more excitement. 
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V It is Celeste you mean, general ?'* ^ ' 

" JJt is, my dear Iwi/, she is here and he squeeased my 
hMid. « ^ 

'' Alas J." cijed I, Wliat hopes have I now of Celeste ? ” 

“ More than you had before," replied the general. “ She 
lives but for you ; and if you are sl beggar, I have a com. 
petence to make you sufficiently comfortable." 

M,. 1 retu^ed the general’s pressure of the hand, but could not 
speak. We descended, and in a minute I was led ,))y the father 
into the arms of the astonished and delighted daughter. 

1 must pass over a few d^ys, during which 1 had almost 
recovered my health and spirits; and had narrated my ad¬ 
ventures ^to Genei^il O'Brien and CeleAe. My first object 
was ib discover my sister. What had become of poor Ellen, , 
in tlie destitute condi^ion^in which she had been left, 1 knew 
not ; and 1 resolved to go d^wn to the vicarage, atid make 
inquiries. I did not, however, setoff until a legal.adviser had* 
been sent for by General O’Brien; and due notice given to 
Lord Privilege of an action to be immediately brought against 
him for false imprisonment. 


I set off in the mall, and the next evehing arrived at the 
town of——. I hastened to die parsonage, and the tears 
stood in my eyes as I thought of my mother, my poor father, 
and the peculiar and doubtful situation of my dear sister. I 
was ansIV^d* by a boy in livery, and found the present in¬ 
cumbent at home. He received me politely, listened to my 
. story, and then Spiled, tha£ my mstpr had set off for London 
on day of his arrival, and that she hkd not communicated 
•her intentions to any one. Here, then, was all clue lost, and 
I was in despair, 1 walked to the town in time to throw 
myself into the mail, and the next evening joined Celeste and 
the general, to whom 1 communicated the unpleasant intelli¬ 


gence, and requested advice hdW to proceed. 

Lmrd Belmore called thecnext morning, and the general 
coAtalted him. His lordship great interest iu my 4 'on. 
Aiii4; and, previous to any farther steps, advised me to step 
into ms ctfriage, andsallow him to relahr my case to tfaii 0 iM^'«'st 
Lwd of the Admiralty* This was hone immediately ; and," 
iXlOW an opportunity of speaking freely to his lordship, 
X to him the conduct of Captain Hawkin%'<^and bis 

lioftrakn with my uncle; alse Jbe of thy uWe*s per- 
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6 ecu£on. ^is (ordship finding me under such powerful pry^^ 
tection as^Lord Belmore's^ and having iii eye to my future 
cla^niSj«\vhi^i my uncle’s ipnduct gave him reason to si^ose 
were’well founded, was extremely gracious, and^ said, that I 
should hear from him in a day or two. He kept liis word, 
and on the third day after <iny interview, I received a note, 
announcing my promotion to the rank of commander. I was 
delighted with this good fortune, as was General O’Brien and 
Celeste. • 

When at the Admiralty, I inquired about O’Brien, and 
found that he was expected horae^every day. He had gained 
great reputation in the East Indies, was chief in command at 
the taking of some of*the islands, and, it vras said, wa5 to be 
^created a bargnet for his services. Every wore aiatOur- 
able aspect, excepting the disappeara^ice i^y sister. This 
was a weight on my mind I could not remove. * 

• But 1 have forgotten to inform the reader by what means 
General O’Brien and Celeste arrived so*opportunely in England. 
Martitiique had been.captul%d by our forces about six months 
before, and the whole of the garrison surrendered as prisoners 
of war. General Obrien was sent home, and allowed to be 
on parole; although bom a Frenchman, he had very high 
connexions in Ireland, of whom Lord Belmore was one. 
When they arrived, they had made every inquiry for me. 
without success: they knew that I had been tried a court* 
martial affd dismissed my ship, but after tbat,*no clue could 
be found for my discoverv. ^ • 

Celeste, who was ftarfiu that some dreadful accident had oc¬ 
curred to me, had suffered very much in health; and<Gener(d 
O’Brien, perceiving how much his daughters happiness de¬ 
pended upon her attachment for me, had made up his mind 
that if I jfrere found, we should be united. I hardly need say 
how delighted he was when Bes dvcovered me, though in a 
situation so Mttle to. be wvied. • « 

Xhe story of my iiicarceratioi^ of the action to be thought 
against my tincle, and the repAts of foul play, relative tpj^ 
^pii^eaeion, had, in^e mean time, been widel^^drculat^ 
among the nobility; ^nd I found that every att^tion was 
paid me, and I'was rejftatedly invited out as an oltflCTof 
curiosity and speculation. The loss my sister also was a 
aubiect of much interest. iLd manv ueoule. from isa6d will. 
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nf^de every inquiiy to discover her. I had returntd one day 
from the solicitor’s, ilho had advertised for her in the news- 
papers'^ithout success, when I fou id a letter for me the 
table, in §n iWlmiralty enclosure. I opened it — the enclosure 
was one from O’Brien, who had just cast anchor at Spithead, 
and who had requested that the letter should be forwarded to 
me, if anjr one could tell my address. 1 tore it open. 

“ My DEAR Peter, 

“ Where are, and what has become of, you ? I have re¬ 
ceived no letters for these two ’vears, and I have fretted myself to 
death. , I received your letter about the rascally court-martial ; 
but, pef2)i^s, you^have not heard that the little scoundrel is 
dead. Yes, Peter; he brought your letter out.in his owm 
ship, and that wasdifs de^th-warrant. I met him at a private 
party. He brought up your lame — I allowed hira‘*to abuse 
you, and then told j^im,Jic was a liar and a scoundrel,* upon 
which he challenged me, very much against his will; but the 
affront was so public, that he coiiidn’t help himself. Upon 
which I shot him, with all the good will in the world, and 
could he have jumped up again twenty tithes, like Jack in the 
box, I would have shot him every time. ^ Tlie rUrty scoun¬ 
drel I but there’s an end of him. Nobody pitied him, for 
every pne hated him; and the admiral only looked grave, and 
then was^tjry Inuch obliged to me for giving him a vacancy 
for his nephew. By-the-by, from some unknown fiand, but 
I presume from tEe officers Qf his shjp, I received a packet of 
correspondence between him and your wofthy uncle, which is 
about as elegant a piece of rascality as ever was carried on 
between two scoundrels; but that’s not all, Peter. 1 *ve got 
a young woman for you, wha will make your heart glad — 
not Mademoiselle Celeste, for I don’t know where vbe 'is — 
but the wet-nurse who went out to India. Her husband was 
sent hfl gA/as an invalid, dnd she was allowed her passage 
homelMII’liim in my frigate^ ^Finding that he belonged to 
tln^^ment, I talked to hiih about one O’Sullivan, who 
married in4Veland, and mentioned the r^i^rs name, andVk ' 
he diseovered that she Vas a countrym^ of mine, be told me 
thaf^liifs real name was O'Sullivan, sure enough, but that he 
had always served as O'Connell, |nd that Ijiis wife on board 
IVM theevottoff woman in auestiom Unon wMcb. 1 sent to 
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speafc to fthd telling her that I knew all about it^ anQ 
mentioninjg the names of Ella Flanagan^ ^nd her mother Wno - 
had roe the information, she was quite astonishedif and 
wlieif I asked her what had become of the child wjiich she 
took in place of her own, she told me that it had been drown¬ 
ed at Plymouth, and that her husband was saved at the same 
time by a young officer, * whose name I have here/ says she; 
and then she pulled out of her neck your card, wflh Peter^ 
Simple on it. • * Now,” says I, ' do you know, good woman, 
that in helping on the rascally exchange of children, you ruin 
that very young man who saved ygur husband, for you deprive 
him of his title and property ?' She stared like a stugk pig, 
when I said so, and*then cursed and blamed heigiglf. and 
declared she ”d tight you as soon as we caffie nome; and*%[iost 
anxious she is stiU to do so, for shg lovgE^the very name of 
you; so you see, Peter, a goodaaction has its reward some¬ 
times in this world, and a bad action also, seeing as how I We 
shot that confounded villain who d&reS to Sl-use you. 1 have 
plenty more to say to you,* Peter; but I don’t like writing 
what, perhaps, may never he read, so 1 ’ll wait till 1 hear from 
you ; and then, as stftPh as 1 get through my business, we will 
set to and trounce tlmt scoundrel of an uncle. 1 have twenty 
thousand pounds jammed together in the consolidated, besides 
the Spice Islands, which will be a pretty penny; and every 
farthing of it shall go to right you, Peter, and ifiakc^ lord of 
you, as 1 Promised you often that you should be*; and'if you 
win you shall pay, and if ^ou don^, then d^n the luck and 
d —n the money too. * I beg you will offer my best regards to 
Miss Ellen, and say how happy 1 shall he to hear that she is 
well; but it has always been on my mind, Peter, that your 
father did not leave too. much behind him, and I wish to 
know hov^ you both get on. 1 left you a carte hlanche at 
my agent’s, and 1 only hope tUkf yau have taken advantage 
of it, if required; if nqt, you *t% not the Peter that X left 
hehi^ me. So now, fB^well,»and don’t forget to answer my 
letter in no time. ^ Eisv your’si ^ 

'^Tmuskob (PBIiieb." 

^ This was indeed joyful tntelligence. I handed the ktS to 
General O’Brien, who read it; ^Celeste banging ovar bift' 
dioulder, and perusing ibat timame time. 
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^"This is well,”*said the general. ** Peter, y wis!^ you joy; 
«&%, Celeste, 1 ought to wish you joy also, at your future 
presets. It will indeed be a gratification if ever x hail you 
as Lady Privilege.'* 

“ Celeste," said I, you did not reject me when I was penny- 
lesBj and in disgrace. O my poon sister Ellen 1 if 1 could but 
find you, how happy should I be !" 

1 sat (Sown to write to O'Brien, acquainting him with all 
that had occurred, and the loss of my dear sister* The day 
after the receipt of my letter, O'Brien burst into the room. 
After the first moments of congratulation were past, he said, 
^'My heart's broke, Peter, dbout your sister Ellen: find her 
1 muB^ 1 riiall mve up my ship, for 1*11 never give up the 
searrii m long aS 1 lure. I must find hen." 

" Do, pray, roy dear O’Brien, and I only wish—” 

Wish wnat, Peter?* shall I tell you what I wish ?—that 
if I find her, you’ll give her to me for my trouble.” 

As far as I am" coiibemed, O’Brien, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure; but God kuows to what wretchedness 
and want may have compelled her.” 

** Shame on you, Peter, to think so o^our sister. I pledge 
. my honour for her. Poor, miserable, and unhappy she may 
he-—but no—no, Peter. You don't knbw—you don’t love 
her as 1 do, if you can allow sudi thoughts to enter your mind." 

This Conversation took place at the window; we then turned 
round to Gendral O'Brien and Celeste. 

Captain 0*l/?ien,” said the general. 

“ Sir Terence O’Brien, you please, general. His Miyest} 
has givjn me a handle to my name.” 

** 1 congratulate you. Sir Terence," said the general, shaking 
him by the hand: " what I was about to say is, that I hop* 
you, wiU take up your quarters at this hotel, and we wil 
an 1 bruft v^e shall soon find Ellen: in th 

we have no time^.to lose, ^n our exposure of Lon 
VmMge. Is the woman in tojEvn?” , 

' under dock and Aey; but the devil a fear of he: 

Millions xtbuld not (bribe her to wronr^ him who rished.^hj 
life fot her husband.' She's Irish, gtfieral, to thuback bom 
‘ ,$Ie'«#theles8, Peter, we must go to' our solicitor, to give tl 
^^lelligetice, that he may take the necessary steps." 
II^I^Fixe^ree Wks, O'Brien «Wks dl||i^t in his search f< 
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Ellen^ emplo^ng every description of emissary without success, j 
In the meaik jvhile, the general and I weiife prosecuting our 
cause, ajp^airist Lord Privilegel One morning, Lord Be)i/ore 
called upon us, and asked the general if we would accojnpany 
him to the theatre, to see two celebrated pieces performed. In 
the latter, which was a musicaPfarce, a new performed was to 
come out, of whom report spoke highly. Celeste consented, 
and after an early dinner, we joined his lordship in his private 
box, which was«above the stagey on the first tier. The first 
piece was played, and Celeste, who had never seen the per. 
formance of Young, was delighted, ^he curtain then drew up 
for the second piece. In the second act, the new perforn^r, a 
**Miss Henderson, was letl'by the manager on ^e stag^^^she 
was apparently much Mghtened and excitedT bm three roulfds 
of applause gave her courage, and she p{Ocee(}<id. ^t the very 
first notes of her voice I was staried, and O’Brien, who was 
belSind, threw himself forward to look at her^* but as we were’ 
I almost directly above, and her head was turned the other way, 

^ we could not distinguish heil^features. As she proceeded in 
\ her song, she gained courage, and her fac« was turned towards 
^ us, and she cast her ey^ up — saw me—the recognition was 
I mutual—I held out arm, hut could not speak—she stag. 
I gered, and fell down in a swoon. 

f ** 'T is Ellen 1 ” cried O’Brien, rushing past me; and, making 
one spring c^wn on the stage, he carried her off* hefflre any 
^ other person could come to her assistance, ^followed him, 
iand found him with Ellen gtill in l)^s arms, and the actresses 
I'^ssisting in her recovery. The manager came forward to apo> 
ilogise, stating that the young lady was too ill to procee<t, and 
ifche audience, who had witnessed the behaviour of O’Brien and 
myself, were satisfied with (he romance in real life which had 
been exhibited. Her part was read by another, but the piece 
was little attended to, every one tr 3 ^ng*to find out the occasion 
^of this uncomnflon occurrence. ImfSie mean time, EUen was 
put inflA a hackney-coach by O’Brien ftnd me, and we drove to 
the hotel, where we were soon jpiiiil by thef;eneral and Cdasfea^ 
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CHAPTER XXV, 


IT KXVBX, lUklKS BUT IT POUBS, WHBTHBB IT BK GOOD OK BAD WKWS 
1 SUQUXKD IK XVXRT THIii^O, AKD TO BVXBT THXKO, MT WIFB, M7 TIT Ir* ! 
jimi XSTATX — AKD ** ALX *8 WBXL THAT XKDS WKLL.’* 

I flHALii pass over the scenes which followed^ anii give my 
sister's history in her ownVords. 

"T wrote to you, my dear Peter, te tell you that I had con-' 
udereSr it mf^duSy to pay all my father’s debts with yopr 
money, and that there were but sixty pounds left when every 
claim had1)een sktisfiSd ; ^d 1 requested you toocome to me 
as soon as you could, that I might have your counsel and 
assistance as to nfy fiAure arrangements/* 

received your letter, Ellen, and,was hastening to you, 

when- .. -but no matter, 1 will tell my story afterwards/* 

^'Bay after day 1 waited with anxiety for a letter, and then 
wrote to the officers of the ship to know if any accident had 
occurred. 1 received an answer from !he surgeon, informing 
me that you had quitted Portsmouth to join me, and had not 
since ten heard of. You may imagine my distress at this 
communication, as 1 did not doubt but that soraetMng dreadful 
had occurred,48 1 know, too well, that nothing would have 
detained you from me sudi a*tim«. The new vicar ap- 
pointtd, had come down to look over the house, and to make 
Eutangements for bringing in his family. The furniture be 
bad previously agreed tq take at a valuation, and the sunx, had 
been appropriated in liquidation oi' our father*s d^hts; I had 
ilready been permitted |o yemain longer than was usual# anc 
^ no alternative but ta ^uit, which 1 did not do un^ 
moment. 1 could not l|ave Ay address, for 1 kq^^lhiot' 
Ij te e 1 was to go.^ I tookVy coach, and arrived 

My i||st object was to mure the meaniaof^ive- 
ipod»*by offering mnyself as a govmess; but J £>und gr^ 
Ities hm not being able t(P procure a good reference,, 
not hiviiig slieady served in that mpacity. At" 
MI>«. Wmiut,.AAa,* brifg up ftW litUe girU; 
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but I s^n fo^nd ivut how little chance I had comfort The 
lady^ had objected to me as too good-looking—for this sam^ 
reason the •gliftleman insisted upon my beii% engaged. 

'^Thus was I a source or disunion—the lady treatecr me 
with great harshness, and the gentleman with too thucb atten¬ 
tion. At last^ her ill-treatn^ent^ and his persecution^ were 
both so intolerable, that 1 gave notice that 1 should leave my 
situation.” 

** I beg your pardon, Miss Ellen, but will you oblige me 
with the name wd residence of that gentleman ? ” said O’Brien. 

** Indeed, Ellen, do no such thing,” replied 1; continue 
your story,” • 

> ** 1 could not obtain mother dtuationas governess; fba as I 

always stated wliere I had been, and did j^oai^oose «to^give 
the precise rea^n for quitting—merely stating that 1 was not 
comfortably whenever the lady was cstted ii|ton ^r my cha- 
rafcter, she invariably spoke of me* so as to prevent my obtain¬ 
ing a situation, • • 

At last 1 was engaged ^ teacher to a ' school. I had 
better have taken a situation as housemaid. I was expefted to 
be every where, to dowevery thing—^was up at daylight, and 
never in bed till past midnight; fared very badly, and was 
equally ill paid—buf still it was honest employment, and 1 
remained there for more than a year; but, though as econo¬ 
mical as possible, my salary would not maintain pie in clothes 
and washing, which was all I required. There yras a mister 
of elocution, who came every week, and wh#e wife was the 
teacher of music. They tdbk a grett liking to me, and pointed 
out how much better 1 should he if 1 could succeed on the > 
stage, of which they had no doubt. For months I refused, 
hoping still to have some tidings of you; but at last my 
drudgery became so insup^rtable, and my means so decreased, 
that I unwillingly consent. • , 

" It was then nineteen months /uioe I had heard of you, 
and^oaoumed you as dbad. l^ad no relations exc^t ray 
uncle, and I wair unknown even*^ him. I quitted the dltu- 
nripn. sad took up mj^bode the tea&etr of ek^tiow aUB 
who treated ni^with every kindSess and prepared me 
for my new career. Neither al the adiool, which was^ree 
miles from London, nor at my ne^ reridnhnei jddidi was over 
Westminster-hridge, di^I ever see a newspaper ; it was no 

f 5 ^ 
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wonder, therefi^re, that I did not know of y}Ur advertilementa. 

\ After three months* preparation I was recommended and in- ^ 
ti^uced to the ^nanager by ray kind friends, and accepted. > 
Yoti know the rest” 


“ Well, Miss Ellen, if any one ever tells you that you were 
on die stage, at all events you may reply that you wasn’t there ' 
long." 

**l4TU8t not long enough to be recognised,*’ replied she. 
recollect how often 1 have expressed my disgust at those 
who would thus consent to exhibit themselves—hut circum- 
Stances strangely alter our feelings. 1 do, however, trust tliat 
1 should have b^h respectable, even as an actress.*' 

^^fl'hat you would, Miss Ellen,” replied O’Brien, What- • 
did,'! toll you^ Peter ?” 

You pledged your honour that nothing wo^d induce Ellen 
to disgrackher family,"'! recollect, O'Brien.’* 

** Thank you, Sir Terence, for your good opinion,** repUed 
Ellen. 

My sister had been with us about three days, during which 
I bw informed her of all that had taken place, when, one 
evening finding myself alone with her^ I candidly stated to her 
what were O’Brien’s feelings towards her, and pleaded his 
ctuzse with all the earnestness in my pofi'er. r 

“ My dear brother,” replied she, “ i have always admired 
Captaii^^O'^n^n's character, and always have felt grateful 
to him for his kindness and attachment to you; <)ut I cannot 
say that I love^nm—I have never thought about him, except 
as one to whom we are much*lndebted.” 


** But do you mean to say that you could not love him ? ” 

** }fo, I do not: and I will do all 1 can, Peter—I will try ' 
never will, if possible, make him unhappy who has been so 

1 ,'^^^pend upon it, EUquj that with your knowledge of 
blMh, and with feelings of gratitude to him,, you will soon 
lote him, if once you acc^t Mm is a suitor. Ma](JL tell ^ 

to— •• ^ y o 

^^oujppay tell ^m that he may pl;ad his oyfn cause, my 
dear brother; and, at all events, 1 wm listen to no other, until 


has had fair play; but recoUeoi, that at'present I only /ike, 
^■m^Hkehim very muc^fha true—htft still I only lUeo 
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I 'Ira? qijte satisfied with my success^ an(| so was O’Brietii* 
when 1 told him. a 

‘'Py the •powers, Peter, she's an angrf, and I can't eii^ct 
he^ to love an inferior being like myself; but if she'll only 
Like me well wiough to marry me, 1 '11 trust to aTterwnarriage 
For the rest. Love comes wjth the children, Peter. . Well, but 
jrou need not say that to her—devil a bit—they shall come 
upon her like old age, without her pelreiving it." « 

O'Brien having thus obtained permission, certainly lost nep* 
time in taking advantage of it. Cdeste and 1 were more fondly 
attached every day. The solicitor declired my case so good, 
bhat he could raise fifty thousand pounds upon it. In short, 
ill our causes were prosperous, when an event occurred,"the de¬ 
tails of which, of course, 1 did not obtain Mntll*«ome timlSiifter- 
wards, but which I shall narrate here. * 

My uivle was very much alaj^med'Vheif lie discovered that 
[ had been released from Bedlam — still more so, when he had 
notice given him of a suit, relative to Ae sflccession to the title. 
His emissaries had discovered that the wet-nurse had been 
brought home in O'Brien's frigate, /md was kept so close that 
they could not comnsunicate with her. He now felt that all 
bis schemes would prove abortive. His legal adviser was with 
him, and they had oeen walking in the garden, talking over the 


contingencies, when they stopped close to the drawing-room 
windows of the mansion at Eagle Park. • ^ 

** But,fdr,’' observed the lawyer, if you will not confide in 
me, 1 cannot act for your benefit. You stillAissert that nothing 
of the kind has taken pla^ ? " * 

** I do,” replied his lordship. ** It is a foul inven^on.” 
Then, my lord, may 1 ask you, why you considered it 
advisable to imprison Mr. Simple in i^dlam ? " 

** Because 1 hate him,’* retorted his lordship, ** detest 
him.” • ^ 

And for what reason, my lord ? bis character is unim- 
p^HObed, and he is youV near^etstive.” 

1 tell ybi|t sir, that 1 hat^im — -y^ould that he were now 
ppngidead at my fent! ’* * ^ ^ ^ 

Hardl}( were the words out of my^uncle's mouth, .when a 
whissing was beard for B second, and then something lill down 
within a foot where they stood* n heavy cra^ They 
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\ 9 tarted’—turned ^ound— the adopted heir lay liihlesa ai^ their 
and their legs were bespattered with his blood and his 
b^lqs. The poor noy, seeing bis^ lordship beloi^) leaned 
out 0 ? one of the upper windows to call to him^ but lost his 
balance/- anh had fallen h^ad foremost upon the wide stone 


pavement, which surrounded the mansion. For a few seconds^ 
Ihi'ilat^r and my uncle looked upon each other with horror. 

A judgment! — a judgment! ” cri^ the lawyer at last, 
looking at his client. My uncle covere44|^ face with his hands, 
uid feH. Assistance nowecame out, imt there was more than 


one to help up. Thei^violence of his emotion had brought on 
an apoplectic fit, ,and my uude, although he breathed, never 


spoke again. ^ 

It^was in coneL^ui^nce of this tragical event, of which we did 
not4^ow the particulars until afterwards, that the next morning 
my solicitor called; and put a letter into my hand, saying, “Allow 
me to congratulate your lordship.” We were all at breakfast at 
the time, and the gtnera!, O'Brien, and myself jumped up all in 
such astonishment at this unexpecj^ title being so soon con- 
f^red upon me, that we had a heavy hill for damages to pay; 
;md had not Ellen caugllt the tea-uru).^ it was tipped over, 
there would, in all probability, have been a doctor's bill into 
the bargain. The letter was eagerly read— it was from my 
uncle's legd adviser, who had witnessed the catastrophe, in. 
forming pae, tliat all dispute as to the succession was at an end 
by the Iragicidsevent that bad tdcen place, and that ^e had put 
seals upon every-^hlng, awaiting my arrival or instmctions. 
^ The soHdtor, as he presented the letter^ said that he would take 
his leave, and caljl again in an hour or two, whan I was more 
.composed. MyUirst movement, when I had read the letter 
aloud, was to throw my arms round Celeste, and embrace her 
. **>and O'Brien, taking the hint, did the same to EUen, and 
was excused in consideration 9 C circumstances; but, bs soon ae 
, sbe cppid disengage hersell Jier arms were entwined round my 
UCck^ while Celeste was hanging on hel father's. Halringjia^ 

' posel of theladies, thegendeniSm now shook hon^ and althougb 
w^hau not^ appetit^ to finidn our breaV^asts, never wagih^tl 
a happier quintette. . » « 

, , an hour my solicitor retomcd, and congntulated 

.- ahnat fJM necfissarv fltWiai'aUoilS. J 


'C 
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desfred him t(^go down imm^ately to E^le Parkj aUendi)>6 
the funei^ of my uncles and the poor little boy who had 
80 deV^y fftr his intende^ advancement/and take charnw 
iny*imcle’B legal adviser, who remained in the house. The 
** dreadful aftcident in high life*' found its way ^Lto’the pn^rs 
of the day^ and before dinner time a pile of visiting cards was 
poured in, which covered the^ table. The next dsly, a letter 
arrived from the First Lord, announcing that he had made out ’ 
my commis^on as posucaptun, and trusted that 1 would aUtfir" 
him the pleasure of presenting it himself at his dinner hour, at 
half-past seven. Very much obliged to him: the fool of the 
family *' might have waited a lofig while for it. 

While I was reading this letter, the waiter came to say 
that a young woman l^ow wanted to 8pedl^4o me. S^sired 
her to be shown up. As soon as she came in, she bur^ipto 
tears, knelt down, and kissed igy hi^d. * * •' 

* “ Sure, it’s you — oh! yes — it's you that saved my poor 

husband when 1 was assisting to<^ou/ ruin. And an't 1 
punished for my wicked doings — an*i my poor bdJT ^ad ? ** 

She said no more, but remained, qi^er knees sobbing bitterly. 
Of course the reader recognises in her the wet-nurse who 
exchanged her child. 1 raised her up, and desired her to apply 
to my solicitor to pay her expenses, and leave her address. 

But do you forgive me, Mr. Simple ^ It *8 not that 1 have 
forgiven myself.” . ^ 

1 d(^orgive you with all my heart, my good woman. You 
have been punished enouji^.'* * 

** 1 have, indeed,’^replied she, febbing; but don't I deserve 
it all, and more too ? God’s blessing, and all the s|int8* too, 
upon your head, for your kind foigiveness, ai^^ow. My heart 
is lighter.” And she quitted the room. 

She h^ad scarcely quitted the hotel, when the waiter came 
again. Another lady, my krd,,wishes to speak with you; 
but she won't give her name/' ^ • 

^ ^ Really, my lord, you s^m to have an extensive female 
acquaintance said genaraj|* ^ 

'*4At all events,am not aware gf any tlr4 I Se^ be 
ashamed «of. Show the lady up, waiter.” 

In a momenfr entered% fat unwieldy little mortal, vesy warm 
from walking sat down in^ ehair, threw hack her t^pet^ 
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Wd then exclaimeiflj Lord bl^s you, how hjtve gr^wA I 
gei^inij if I can hardly believe my eyes; and 1 declare he don't 
know me." * * ’ # t 

** I ^eaBy cannot exactly recollect where I had tlie pl^^ire 
of seeing *you*before^ madam." « 

** W^lj. that’s what I said to ^Jemima, when 1 went down 
in the IcfBchen. ' Jemima^’ says I, '1 wonder if little Peter 
Simple will know me.’ And Jemima says, ‘ 1 think he would 
'^kSie parrot) marm.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Handycock) I believe,*’ said recollecting Jemima 
said the parrot) although) from a little ^in womaU) she bad 
grown so fat as not to be recd^isable. 

" Olf! so you’ve found me out) Ma Simple—my lord, 1 
oaght ^/7 say. I need not ask after your grandfather, 

n<>#;^lbr 1 Imow he's dead; hut) as I was coming this way for 
orderS) 1 thought t Would^ust^tep in and see how yom looked." 

I trust Mr. Handycock is well, ma’am. Pray is he af 
bull or a bear. 

" Lo|d!’*bles8 you, Mr. Simple-o-my lord, I should say— 
he’s been neither bull ncgr^ar for these three years. He was 
obliged to waddle; if I didn’t know much about bulls an^* 
bearS) I know very well what a Ume dvtk iS) to my cost. 
We’re off the Stock Exchange) and Mr. Handycock is set up 
as a coal merchant" 

«Indeed 1 "• 

Yes f tljatiiS) we have no coalS) but we take cfderS) and 
have holf-a-crowm^ chaldron for our trouble. As Mr.. Han- 


^ycock sayS) it’s a very good^busines#, if you only had enough 
of it Qerhap^ your lordship may be able to give us an order. 
It’s nothing oul^ your ^mcket, and something into ours.’* 

" I shall he very happy when I return again to town) Mrs. 
^Handycock. I hope the parrot is quite well.’* ^ * 

Oh f tny lord) that’s | saie subject; only dunk of Mr. 


Handycock) when we retired^ from the ’Change), taking my 
parrot one day and selling it /or hfe guineaS) saying^^e 
gttfl^as was b^r tlun a nasjgr squalling bird& To be $wre, 
there 'ffas qa>thing for %nner that day; h^) as Jemim* 
with me, we’d rather nave gone without a dinner lak n month, 
than bf^e paxlied with Poll. Since we’ve lookgl^p a little in 
.dhe wi»id.*4iha)^ un five ssuineas. bv hook^OT hv crook, and 
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trfeil toJget^Poll back again^ but the lidy said she wouldn't 
take guineas for him.” ^ 

^ injure, mndycock then jumped from ner chair, saying,*'' Good 
fhorning, my lord ; I if leave one of Mr. H^dycow's cards. 
Jemima wwild be so glad to see you.” * 

As she left the room, (Celeste laughingly asked me whether 
I had any more such acquaii^ances. ^ ^ 

I replied,' that 1 believed not; hut I must ackimwled^ that, 
Mrs. Trotter was brougl^ to my recollection, and 1 was udfler 
some alarm, lest she sh^fuld also come and pay me her respects. 

The next day I had another unexpected visit We had just 
sat down to dinner, when we Hlard a disturbance below; and, 
shortly after, the general's French servant came ufi^jj^geeat 
ha^te, sayi^ that ihbre was a foreigne* ll^w, who i^sh^ to 
see me ; and that he had been caning one^of the waiterS*h^the 
hotel, ^or not paying him pre^jer respecd * 

" Who can that be ? ” thought I: and I went out of the 
door, and looked over the banistersfas tile noise stilL continued. 

" You must not com# here to beat EnglishrSen^I can tell 
you,” roared one of the waiters.. *J^What do we C|re for your 
foreign counts ? ” • 

** Sacre, canaille! ” cried the other party, in a contemptuous 
voice, which I w^l knew. 

“ Ay, canal! —well duck you in the canals if you don’t 
mind.” • • » , 

"Veil will! ” said the stranger, who had hitllbrto spoken 
French. " Allow me to observe—in thf most delicate man^ 

iier in the world—•just* to hintf that you are a d-d treiu 

cher-scraping, napkin>carrying, shilling-seeki^, up-#nd-doWti* 
stairs son of a bitch—and take this for youffimpudence 1 ” 

The noise of the cane was a^n heard; and I hastened 
down stairs, where I found Coudt Shucksen thrashing two 
three of the waiters without* energy. At my appearance, the 
waiters, who were showing retreated to a short distance, 
of reach of the cakb. , 

" My detf count,” exclain^ I, j| it you? ” an^Iibook 
himj)y the nand % * a ^ 

" M]i| dear Lord Privilege, will you excuse me ? but these 
fellows are saucy." • m • 

“ Then I’jl^ve themdisebtrged,” replied I. "If afirie&d 
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df \nine, and an ofioer of yoi^rank and dJatiftctioii^^canftot 
come. 



the hotel apOtogiBed. It appeaiM that they had desired him 
to wait ia fte coffee-room they could announce him, 
,.whidi haimtuxt the count's ^hgn^. 

WeMi just sitting d<^^ dinner^ count; will yea 

_-i JH' I * 



x, 



soon as I have improted' my jtlilet; my dear lord/' re- 
plied h^; " you must perceive that I am off a journey." 

of the hotel howed, and proceeded to show the 

1 1 retunifiRf stairs —What Iras the nyitter ? ” 4n- 

O noduhg*!—a little distufbanee in consequence «f a fo« 

., ieigoer not understanding English " * 

iiV In abog t five minutes* the waiter opened the door,, and 
irhunnimcadnCoant Bhucksen. • 





f* No^,^0’Brien^ youiy^, puzzled/' sdd I; and in came 
|<ihe'C*W. • 

;' ' . y|ly dear Lord Privilege," said he, coming up and taking 
hand^ let me not he the last & congratulate you 
I was tuning up the channel in my 
ai^lol>»hoat gave me the newspaper, in which 1 
nr^m;peoM'change of circumstances. I^ade an 
drdp^hii my aiumbr at pithead this morning, and 
emne i^:;pOftto estpr^s bow smceithly 1 participate in 
Couht ^bneksen then politely saluted the 



and the gdlMl, andL Hunted round to O’Brien, who had 
Staring at him with ^allbidi^eot., 

Bhucksen, allow me to introduce Sir ^efience 





,«(By die i^per that jdayeihlyfore'llltj^, hut it's a puzzle," 
said 0'Brimit, esmesfiy looking ip th/count’s face. " Ble^ 
|iil4t aV| Chud^i—-my dear fcl^» when did 



tli^ Oouiit, as they shook eadh other's 
j*mever wefit into ii. Sir Terence, 
iiimdinoii, my lord, 111some food# 






as iWibaam %iot a little hyngry. 4fte» dinn^^ Captitfn 

_.aki fiVtnII lioaw vnir fiie+Aw ** 


pty, Tip 9 <l^y^ed| 
1 theii^Q^n oreaai 
iderin^^ltHat two 


ing Ayself for their keeping it locM up in then^oj 
which was a%old thing on my part, considerin^ffe 
them were ladies. • 

* The count stayed with us for some time, and 


bad French, and waltzing'^f an accomplishment be had picked 
up Ml Sweden—were quite the^rogue. All the ladies were 
sorry when the Swedish count announced ^s departiu^gJilUli 
P. U.C. ^ • < 

Before I left town, I called upon ^le Fir|t Lord of th^3l|a^ 
miralty, and procured for Swinburne a jSrst.ra!fe, huildiiij^^ 
^hat is to say, ordered to be built. This he had often said he 
wished, as he was tired of the sea, after a service o^rty-five 
years. SubsequenfJyji I obt^ned leave of absence fOTnjjn every 
year; and he used to maKlNi|Ml6ii^ry happy at £^le Parki 
Most of his time was,*liowever, passed on the lake, either 
ing or rowing about^ telling long stories to all who would jcdn 
him in his water excursions. 


A fortnight after my assuming my title, we set off for Kagle 
Park; and Celeste consented to my entK^aties, thM the wg^dihg 
should ta]^ place that day month. Upon thts^iifr 0'£rien 
spake; and'to oblige me, Ellen' consented ftat 'ife should be 
united on the same dhy. * i 

O’Brien wrote to Father M^Gr&th; blit th^ietter^ras re¬ 
turned by post, with dead** marked won tlie^tside. O’Brien 
then wrote to one of his sisters, wh<^formed him, that Father 
McGrath would cross thl hog one i^ening when he had taken' 
! A very large proportion of wMskty ;«and that he was seen out 
of the right path, apd had fteverj^en heard of afterwards. 

the day appointeoJVe tyre all united; and both uqions 
been attMed with as ma^ happiness as this wo^ can 
j^fford^ Both v’Briin and*! ore blessed^th childken,^*^ich,, 
O’Brien observed, have come upon us like old age, until we 
)^ow can must^k large Ghristmas party in the two flhiilies. 
>^he general’s nid is prhite and«he sits and smUes^Jiappir in 



lend jn the gambok! of hh ^nd. 


rs^i' :.'.s ' 

is^^he ,b» of.. Peter Simple, V’stpunt 
ij ho ^longer thje:! ifool, but tue head of the family, ii^io 
I Voll^iUDeweiL' 








